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Foreword 


^he  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  give  an  over-all  pictured: 
the  part  played  by  congressional  legislation  in  the  development 
“  tha  AtrXce  L  thl  panod  1941-1951.  Sevtxs&AAT  toton- 
cal  studies  dealing  with  special  phases  of  Force  legis 
tion  enacted  between  1941  and  1945  have  been 
study  it  is  intended  to  integrate  these  into  a  general  examma. 
tion  of  all  congressional  legislation  pertainmg  to  the  An ^Fome 
in  that  period  and  to  continue  the  coverage  to  include  the 

years  1946-1951. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  subject,  which  deals  with  a  wide 
range  of  legislation  and  related  activities,  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  limitthe  study,  in  most  cases,  to  legislation  which  was 
actually  enacted  into  law  and  to  confine  the  narrative  to  only 
the  more  important  Air  Force  legislation.  Legislation  relating 
SrT££3Tto  the  AAF  and  the  USAP 
given  as  much  attention  as  that  dealing  specifically  with  the 

air  arm. 

Because  of  the  important  roles  played  by  the  Army  and  Mr 
Force  staff  organizations  in  evaluating  and  fram  g  S 
tion  for  the  Air  Force  and  in  maintaining  liaison  between  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Air  Force,  accounts  of  these  staffs  are  necessarily 
Ei  integral  part  of  a  study  of  this  nature  and  considerable  at¬ 
tention  is  devoted  to  them. 

This  study  was  written  by  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Williams,  Jr  of 
USAF  Historical  Division,  Research  Studies  Institute,  Air  Uni¬ 
versity,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama. 

Like  other  Historical  Division  studies,  this  h^oryis^ct 
to  revision,  and  additional  information  or  suggested  corrections 

will  Via  nrol/*nTYlftd. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


The  air  arm  of  the  United  States  origi¬ 
nated  as  a  minor  activity  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of'  the  United  States  Army  on  1  Au¬ 
gust  1907,  when  the  Aeronautical  Division, 
consisting  of  one  officer  and  two  enlisted 
men,  was  established  in  the  office  of  the 
Army’s  Chief  Signal  Officer.1  The  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Division’s  first  airplane  was  received 
from  the  Wright  brothers  on  2  August  1909, 
the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  plane 
having  been  signed  on  10  February  1908.2 

Between  1910  and  1911  no  funds  were  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Congress  for  aviation  pur¬ 
poses.  Prior  to  1911  the  only  statutory  ref¬ 
erence  to  aerial  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Army  was  to  be  found  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Signal  Corps  under  the  head¬ 
ing  "war  balloons.”  The  first  direct  statu¬ 
tory  reference  to  aircraft  was  contained  in 
the  Appropriations  Act  of  March  3,  1911, 
which  read  as  follows: 

For  Expenses  of  the  Signal  Service  of  the 
Army  .  .  .  War  balloons  and  airplanes,  In¬ 
cluding  their  maintenance  and  repair;  .  .  . 
Provided,  however,  that  no  more  than 
$100,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase,  maintenance  and  repair  ol 
airplanes  and  other  aerial  machines.’ 

In  1913  Congress  appropriated  $125,000 
for  army  aviation  and  provided  for  the  de¬ 
tail  of  30  officers  to  the  aviation  service  of 
the  Signal  Corps.  These  officers  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pay  increase  of  35  per  cent.1  This 
year  also  saw  the  first  legislative  attempt  to 
change  the  status  of  the  air  service  to  one 
of  greater  autonomy.  Congressman  James 
Hay,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  a  bill  proposing  to  replace  the 
Aeronautical  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps 
with  an  Aviation  Corps,  which  would  be  a 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Army.  This  measure 


was  too  far  ahead  of  its  time,  however,  and 
never  emerged  from  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs.5 

Nevertheless,  this,  and  other  bills  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  Aeronautical  Division  the 
same  status  as  the  Signal  Corps,  resulted 
in  an  act  of  Congress,  dated  18  July  1914, 
which  established  an  Aviation  Section 
withm,  and  subordinate  to,  the  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps.  Also  an  appropriation  of  $600,- 
000,  an  unprecedented  sum  at  that  time, 
was  earmarked  for  aeronautical  develop¬ 
ment — probably  because  of  the  threat  of 
war  in  Europe.® 

The  Aviation  Section,  as  set  up  under 
this  act,  was  given  the  function  of  operat¬ 
ing  or  supervising  the  operation  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  and  of  training  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  military  aviation.  It  was  to 
consist  of  60  officers  and  260  enlisted  men 
and  a  number  of  Signal  Corps  men  assigned 
at  large  to  administrative  and  technical 
duties.  Provision  was  made  for  60  aviation 
cadets  to  be  selected  from  unmarried  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  line  under  30  years  of  age. 
Qualifications  for  pilots  were  set  up  and 
special  pay  inducements  were  offered  for 
flying  personnel.  All  personnel  engaging  in 
frequent  aerial  flights  were  to  receive  a  pay 
increase  ranging  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of 
their  base  pay.  First  and  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Aviation  Section  were  to  receive  the 
pay  of  a  grade  higher  than  that  of  their 
regular  rank.  A  death  benefit  totaling  one 
year’s  pay  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  beneficiary  of  any  flyer  killed  m  an 
aircraft  accident.  This  act  was  the  basic 
legislation  for  the  operation  of  the  air  arm 
during  the  next  several  years.7  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  legislation  of  1913 
and  1914  set  the  precedent  for  future  grants 
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of  extra  pay  and  death  benefits  for  flying 
personnel. 

The  first  legislative  reference  to  civil 
aviation  in  the  United  States  was  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1915  by  which  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (NACA) 
was  created.®  Made  up  of  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  of  civilian  members  skilled 
in  aeronautical  affairs,  the  NACA  had  as 
its  primary  function  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  scientific  studies,  research,  and 
experiments  in  matters  concerning  aero¬ 
nautics  and  the  problems  of  flight.®  Al¬ 
though  the  NACA  was  not  a  military  or¬ 
ganization,  it  performed  useful  services  for 
military  aviation  in  analyzing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  aircraft  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion,  and  by  assisting  in  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  testing  of  aircraft  and  the 
training  of  aviators. 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3, 1916 
contained  several  provisions  directly  con¬ 
cerning  military  aviation.  Jt  provided  that 
the  officer  personnel  of  the  Aviation  Section 
should  consist  of  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant 
colonel,  8  majors,  24  captains,  and  114  lieu¬ 
tenants,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  military  aviators  and  detailed  to 
serve  as  aviation  officers  for  4-year  periods. 
Military  aviators  of  rank  not  higher  than 
that  of  captain  were  to  receive  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  a  grade  higher  than  their 
regular  commission  and  flying  pay  rang¬ 
ing  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  their  base 
pay,  if  they  were  required  to  participate 
regularly  and  frequently  in  military  flights. 
All  previous  restrictions  as  to  marriage  and 
age  were  removed.1® 

On  29  August  1916  Congress,  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
military  aviation,  appropriated  $13,881,666 
for  the  Army  Aviation  Section.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  provisions  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  act,  the  measure  provided 
money  for  the  training  of  reserve  officers 
and  enlisted  men  and  for  the  development 
of  an  improved  aviation  engine.11 

The  year  1916  also  saw  the  introduction 
in  Congress  of  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
bills  designed  to  create  a  Department  of 
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Aviation.  This  bill,  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  Lieb  of  Indiana,  proposed  to 
set  up  a  separate  executive  department 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Aviation,  who 
should  be  a  regular  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet.  The  department  was  to  have 
under  its  jurisdiction  the  supervision  and 
promotion  of  all  aviation  relating  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the  expansion 
of  commercial  aviation  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  This  measure  received  little  support 
and  was  never  reported  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.14 

America’s  entrance  into  World  War  I 
brought  about  a  great  expansion  of  the 
Army’s  air  arm  and  resulted  in  much  legis¬ 
lation  concerning  military  aviation.  On  16 
May  1917  an  Air  Board  was  created  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  This  board,  made  up  of  military 
and  civilian  members,  was  to  consider  quan¬ 
tity  production  of  aircraft,  to  coordinate 
the  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to 
.establish  schools  and  training  fields.  Since 
thl~  board’s  effectiveness  was  limited  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  neither  legal  status  nor 
executive  powers,  it  was  superseded  by  the 
Aircraft  Board  provided  for  in  an  act  of 
October  1, 1917,  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  Aircraft  Board  was  to  expand  and 
coordinate  aircraft  production,  and  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  purchase  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  aircraft.  The  Board’s  major 
achievement  was  the  development  of  the 
“Liberty  Motor.”13 

The  aviation  act  of  July  24,  1917,  passed 
by  Congress  following  a  great  wave  of  pub¬ 
lic  enthusiasm  over  the  idea  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  Germany  with  “a  cloud  of  planes,”  made 
a  huge  appropriation  of  $640,000,000  to  be 
used  in  building  up  a  great  Army  air  arm. 
But  it  was  discovered  that  enthusiasm, 
manpower,  and  raw  material  were  not 
enough  to  build  up  tremendous  air  power 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  When  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I  the 
Army  air  arm  could  muster  only  225  planes, 
and  not  a  one  of  these  was  a  combat  model 
by  European  standards.  Of  the  2,925  planes 
which  reached  the  AEP’s  Zone  of  Advance 
during  the  war  only  696  were  of  American 
make.  The  war  was  over  before  the  Ameri- 
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can  aircraft  factories  really  got  into  full 
production. 

Neither  the  military  nor  the  civilian  or- 
ganization  of  American  air  power  was  ade¬ 
quate  for  fighting  a  large  scale  war,  The 
Army  air  arm  was  merely  a  section  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  the  Aircraft  Board  actu¬ 
ally  had  little  power  to  coordinate  and 
foster  the  development  of  air  power.  The 
result  was  that  the  air  power  program  got 
off  to  a  late  start  and  accomplished  little.14 

Before  the  war  was  over  Congressional 
dissatisfaction  with  the  meager  results  at¬ 
tending  so  great  an  expenditure  of  money 
led  to  two  investigations  into  aviation  af¬ 
fairs,  one  by  the  Senate  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  While  the 
findings  produced  no  evidence  of  fraud, 
there  was  much  to  criticize  in  the  handling 
of  aircraft  production.13 

As  a  consequence  Congress  passed  the 
Overman  Act  of  May  20, 1918.  This  act  gave 
the  President  the  authority  to  establish  an 
executive  agency  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  production  of  air¬ 
planes,  engines,  and  airplane  equipment,  as 
well  as  broad  powers  to  coordinate  and 
consolidate  the  various  executive  agencies 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Acting  under  this  authority.  President  Wil¬ 
son,  by  Executive  Order  2862,  dated  20  May 
1918,  removed  Army  aviation  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  made  a 
sweeping  reorganization.  The  Division  of 
Military  Aeronautics,  headed  by  a  military 
director  appointed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army,  took  over  the  training 
and  operations  of  the  air  arm.  The  Bureau 
of  Aircraft  Production,  headed  by  a  civilian 
director,  was  created  and  given  complete 
jurisdiction  over  the  production  of  aircraft 
and  aircraft  engines  and  equipment.  This 
bureau  was  connected  with  the  Aircraft 
Board  through  interlocking  membership. 
In  order  to  unify  and  coordinate  these 
aviation  agencies,  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  the 
civilian  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Air  Service  and  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  [for  Air].  Although  this  appeared 
to  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of  separate 
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cabinet  representation  for  the  air  arm,  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  wartime  innova¬ 
tion.10 

The  establishment  of  the  Air  Service  by 
executive  order  was  recognized  by  Congress 
in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  July  11,  1919, 
which  listed  the  Air  Service  as  one  of  the 
several  Army  organizations  existing  on  11 
November  1918  which  were  to  be  kept  in 
an  active  status  until  30  June  1920.17  The 
Air  Service  was  first  incorporated  under 
statutory  law  by  Section  13a  of  the  Army 
Reorganization  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  which 
gave  formal  recognition  to  the  Air  Service 
as  a  combatant  arm  and  raised  the  au¬ 
thorized  personnel  strength  of  the  air  arm 
to  its  highest  peacetime  level  (1,516  officers 
and  16,000  enlisted  men  including  not  over 
2,500  flying  cadets) .  There  was  to  be  a  Chief 
of  the  Air  Service  with  the  rank  of  major 
general  and  an  assistant  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
officers  in  each  grade  below  that  of  briga¬ 
dier  general  were  required  to  qualify  as 
aircraft  pilots  or  observers  within  one  year 
after  their  assignment  to  the  Air  Service.18 

The  Appropriation  Act  of  June  5,  1920 
defined  the  respective  spheres  of  operation 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  air  arms  by  provid¬ 
ing  that: 

.  .  .  The  Army  Air  Service  shall  control  all 
aerial  operations  lrom  land  bases  and 
naval  aviation  shall  hare  control  of  all 
aerial  operations  attached  to  a  fleet.  In¬ 
cluding  shore  stations  whose  maintenance 
is  necessary  for  operations  connected  with 
the  fleet  for  construction  and  experimen¬ 
tation  and  for  training  of  personnel.1* 

This  did  not,  of  course,  permanently  settle 
this  jurisdictional  question;  it  was  destined 
to  bring  about  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  military  and  naval  air  arms. 

A  strong  sentiment  for  an  independent 
air  force  had  grown  up  among  Air  Service 
officers  during  World  War  I.  There  were 
also  advocates  of  a  separate  air  force  in 
Congress  and  eventually  a  large  public  fol¬ 
lowing  was  built  up.20  A  total  of  eight 
measures  proposing  an  independent  or  an 
autonomous  air  force  was  introduced  in 
Congress  in  the  15  months  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  armistice.  Nothing  came  of  these 
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bills,  but  the  Army  Reorganization  Act  of 
1920  gave  statutory  recognition  to  the  Air 
Service  and  made  it  a  regular  combatant 
arm  of  the  Army,  though  it  did  not  change 
the  existing  relationship  between  the  Air 
Service  and  the  General  Staff.  The  act 
really  nullified  progress  toward  separate 
cabinet  status  for  the  air  arm  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
[for  Air]  and  many  aviators  considered  it 
a  definite  setback  for  Air  Service  aspira¬ 
tions.  It  marked  the  victory  of  the  old  order 
in  military  circles  over  the  proponents  of  a 
separate  air  force.21 

The  leader  of  the  fight  for  an  independ¬ 
ent  air  force  was  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Service 
from  1919  to  1925.  Mitchell’s  views  on  the 
importance  of  air  power  in  modem  warfare 
were  not  shared  by  his  superiors  in  the 
Army,  but  he  campaigned  with  unquench¬ 
able  zeal  for  a  strong,  independent  air 
force.  Mitchell  appeared  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees  and  special  aircraft 
boards,  engaged  in  lecture  tours,  and  wrote 
books  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  public 
the  importance  of  air  power* 

Mitchell’s  doctrines  were  also  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  heated  debate  between 
the  Army  Air  Service  and  the  Navy  over 
the  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  aerial 
bombardment  of  naval  vessels.  To  demon¬ 
strate  the  power  of  aerial  bombardment, 
obsolete  American  battleships  and  some 
captured  German  naval  vessels  were  used 
as  bomb  targets  by  Army  Air  Service  planes 
in  a  series  of  tests  made  off  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  These  tests  proved  conclusively,  to 
Mitchell  at  least,  that  battleships  were  vul¬ 
nerable  to  aerial  attack.22  The  publication 
of  Mitchell’s  report  on  the  sinking  of  the 
captured  German  battleship  Ostfriesland  in 
one  of  the  bombing  tests  raised  a  tremen¬ 
dous  furor.  This  report,  supposedly  safely 
pigeonholed,  tore  the  official  report  of  the 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  to  pieces  and 
blasted  the  claims  of  the  admirals  that  the 
bombing  tests  had  proved  nothing  and  that 
battleships  would  still  remain  the  greatest 


•See  William  Mitchell,  Oar  Air  Force*  Emtone  of  National 
Defeat*  (New  Vorlc,  1921) ;  and  Winged  Defense*  The  Develop¬ 
ment  sad  Possibilities  of  Modem  Air  Power  -  Economic  »nd 
Military  (London  and  New  York,  1925). 


factor  in  naval  strength.  As  a  result,  Gen¬ 
eral  Menoher,  Director  of  the  Air  Service, 
resigned;  and  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sub¬ 
mit  General  Mitchell's  report  to  that  body. 
Acting  on  the  President’s  instructions,  the 
Secretary  of  War  refused  to  submit  the 
report.  Despite  criticism,  this  report  was 
never  officially  released23 

General  Mitchell’s  continued  crusade  in 
favor  of  airpower,  and  his  outspoken  criti¬ 
cism  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  its  de¬ 
velopment,  brought  about  his  dismissal  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  and 
eventually  a  court-martial  in  1925.  By  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court  martial  he  was  suspended 
from  rank,  command,  and  duty,  with  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances  for  five 
years.  Soon  afterward  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  but  kept  up  his  fight  for  air  power. 

Mitchell’s  crusade  for  a  separate  air 
force,  and  his  “martyrdom,”  had  a  great 
impact  on  public  opinion.  The  numerous 
Mitchell  headlines  in  the  newspapers  tended 
to  swell  the  mailbags  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  produce  flurries  of  “Mitchell 
Resolutions.”  Most  of  these  resolutions  died 
in  committee,  but  they  served  as  a  nucleus 
for  subsequent  important  legislation.24 

Such  legislation  was  to  be  long  delayed, 
however.  The  older  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  did  not  share  the  view  of  the  Air 
Service  flying  officers  whose  experi¬ 
ence  in  World  War  I  had  convinced  them 
that  warfare  in  the  future  would  be  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  on  air  power,  and  that  air 
power  was  a  striking  arm  which  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  third  branch  of  our  military 
establishment  on  an  equal  status  with  the 
land  and  sea  branches.  High-ranking  digni¬ 
taries,  including  the  heads  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  and  others  in  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership,  regarded  aviation  sim¬ 
ply  as  an  auxiliary  to  Army  and  Navy 
operations,  not  as  a  separate  element  of  the 
military  establishment.  As  they  wished  to 
keep  aviation  in  a  subordinate  or  auxiliary 
role,  they  opposed  any  movement  to  in¬ 
crease  the  position,  power,  or  prestige  of 
the  air  arm.23  Occupying  positions  of  domi¬ 
nance  and  control,  this  group  had  a  great 
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advantage  over  the  protagonists  of  air 
power  and  were  long  successful  in  keeping 
it  in  a  subordinate  role  despite  considera¬ 
ble  public  and  congressional  sentiment  in 
favor  of  building  up  a  strong  air  arm  with 
independent  status,  or  at  least  one  with  a 
large  degree  of  autonomy. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  World 
Wars  a  total  of  well  over  50  measures  pro¬ 
posing  either  to  organize  the  air  arm  as  a 
separate  executive  department  of  aviation 
or  to  make  it  one  of  three  coordinate 
branches  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air)  in  a  de¬ 
partment  of  national  defense  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  There  were  also  numer¬ 
ous  investigations,  studies,  and  reP°^s 
made  by  congressional  committees,  and  by 
executive  and  Army  boards,  on  the  subject 
of  air  power  and  the  best  way  to  use  it  m 
our  defense  system.  No  action  resulted, 
however,  as  those  in  authority,  especially 
the  War  Department  General  Staff,  stoutly 
resisted  all  such  proposals  until  very  near 
the  end  of  the  period.8** 

Although  legislative  proposals  for  a 
separate  air  arm  failed  of  enactment,  Con¬ 
gress  did  pass  legislation  recognizing  the 
increasing  military  importance  of  air  power 
After  the  Army  Reorganization  Act  of  1920 
the  next  important  piece  of  aviation  legis¬ 
lation  was  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  July  2, 1926. 
This  act  changed  the  name  Air  Service  to 
Air  Corps  and  emphasized  the  role  of  that 
service  in  maintaining  an  air  force  with 
great  potential  striking  power  rather  than 
for  the  performance  of  auxiliary  services 
for  other  branches  of  the  Army.  As  in  the 
Air  Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  was 
to  have  the  rank  of  major  general,  and  there 
were  to  be  three  assistant  chiefs  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  The  chief,  two 
of  his  assistants,  and  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  officers  in  each  grade  were  to  be  fly¬ 
ing  officers  (qualified  pilots).  Plying  units 
were  m  all  cases  to  be  commanded  by  flying 
officers.  The  regular  personnel  strength  of 
the  Air  Corps  was  to  be  the  same  as  that 
established  for  the  Air  Service  by  the  Army 
Reorganization  Act  of  1920. 

Various  other  provisions  concerning  per¬ 
sonnel  were  made.  It  was  specified  that  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Air  Corps  could  be  given  tem¬ 


porary  rank  in  accordance  with  their  duties 
and  responsibilities,  provided  that  this  tem¬ 
porary  rank  was  not  more  than  two  grades 
above  their  permanent  rank.  In  time  of 
peace  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
pilots  employed  in  tactical  units  were  to  be 
enlisted  men.  The  Secretary  of  War  was 
directed  to  investigate  and  study  the  al¬ 
leged  injustices”  existing  in  the  Army  pro¬ 
motion  list,  and  to  report  to  Congress 
thereon.  Flying  pay,  amountmg  to  50  per 
cent  of  their  regular  pay,  was  to  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Air  Corps,  as  well  as  of  the  other  serv¬ 
ices,  when  their  duties  required  them  “to 
participate  regularly  and  frequently  m 

aerial  flights.”  . 

Greater  recognition  of  air  power  s  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  national  defense 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  under  this  act, 
the  Air  Corps  was  given  staff  representa¬ 
tion  through  a  provision  that  an  air  section 
headed  by  an  Air  Corps  officer  should  be  set 
up  in  each  division  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff.  Also  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air  was  reestablished 
(this  position  had  been  abolished  by  the 
Army  Reorganization  Act  of  June  4,  1920) . 

The  Air  Corps  Act  also  made  provisions 
for  an  Air  Corps  expansion  program  by 
authorizing  increases  in  personnel  and 
equipment,  to  be  distributed  over  a  five- 
year  period  Under  this  program,  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  officers  (1,516)  to  the  Ah  Corps 
could  be  increased  by  403  officers  distrib¬ 
uted  in  grades  from  colonel  to  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  the  allotment  of  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  (16,000)  by  6,240  men.  The  act  also 
authorized  the  President  to  call  up  for 
active  duty  a  maximum  of  450  air  Corps 
Reserve  Officers  as  needed. 

The  five-year  program  also  provided  for 
an  increase  of  planes  to  a  strength  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,800  serviceable  airplanes,  as  many 
airships  and  balloons  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  considered  necessary  for  training  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  spare  parts,  equipment,  sup¬ 
plies,  hangars,  and  installations  necessary 
for  their  supply  and  maintenance.  But,  as 
will  be  seen,  this  expansion  program  was 
not  implemented  by  adequate  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  the 
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Air  Cmps  was  still  lagging  far  behind  its 
“ed  strength  in  airplanes  and  equip- 

Finally,  the  Air  Corps  Act  contained  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  bv 
a  system  of  advertising  for  competitive  bids 
Provisions  were  also  made  concerning  the 
letting  of  contracts  and  establishing  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  contractors 
handling  aircraft  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  A 
Patents  and  Designs  Board  was  established 
to  evaluate  designs  for  aircraft,  and  for  air- 
craft  parts  and  accessories,  which  might  be 
submitted  to  it  by  individuals  or  corpora- 
tirnis  Acting  with  the  advice  of  the  NACA 
this  board  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  items  should  be  purchased  (at  a  cost 
of  not  over  $75,000)  and  used  by  the 
government.97  J 

The  Air  Corps  Act  did  not  actually  repre- 
sent  as  great  an  advance  in  the  status  of 
the  Army  air  arm  as  it  seemed.  It  was  not 

LTTe  t°^ard  autonomy>  for  the  Air  Corps 

n?dti!tS  w  dg^  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Department.  Funds  were  not 
made  available  for  the  authorized  five-year 
expansion  program-although  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
more  than  Congress,  seem  to  have  been  re- 
ponsible  for  this  reluctance  to  grant  suffi¬ 
cient  funds.  Directed  reforms  were  not 
carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers 

the  token  ^presentation  ac¬ 
corded  the  Air  Corps  on  the  General  Staff 
avafied  little «  By  1933  the  office  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  [for  Air! 
was  vacant  and  its  functions  had  been  re¬ 
distributed.20 

ttJ°LSneral  rrs  after  the  Passage  of 
the  Air  Corps  Act,  Congress  took  little  ac- 

relating  t0  mmtary  aviation 
other  than  to  make  certain  routine  appro- 

SfT*  For  seven  years>  beginning  in 

’  ConSfe?s  enacted  no  legislation  con- 

aviation  the  administration  of  military 

Although  the  Air  Corps  made  considera- 
bie  progress  m  these  years,  it  did  not  carry 
out  the  five-year  program  authorized  by 
Congress  m  1926.  Year  after  year  the  War 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
scaled  down  the  appropriations  requested 
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by.  th{LAir  Corps  before  the  budgets  were 
submitted  to  Congress;  the  funds  to  imple- 

*be  A1926  Program  never  were  made 
available.  As  late  as  30  June  1937,  although 
more  than  a  decade  had  elapsed  since  Con- 
gress  had  authorized  a  force  of  1.800  serv- 
ic^bie  airplanes  for  the  Air,  Corps,  the  air 

hand^t  y  had  °nly  842  SUCh  aircraft  on 

When  Frankhn  Delano  Roosevelt  became 
President  m  1933  the  advocates  of  air  power 
received  a  powerful  ally  n  But  before  the 

was  able  t0  Profit  from  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  hearing  of  its  cause  in  the  White 
House,  it  passed  through  an  ordeal  in  the 
winter  of  1933-34  which  centered  public 

Thevtr  ?  Corps  and  its  problems, 
me  Postmaster  General  revoked  the  1933 

vlSaliCSactS  after  investigations  re- 
vealed  that  they  were  the  result  of  fraud 
and  collusion  and  thereby  illegal.  The 
,me+!?ent  then  ordered  tbe  Air  Corps  to  take 

mailhTh?f!milnr  taSk  °f  carrying  the  air 
mail.  The  Air  Corps  was  confronted  with 

the  problem  of  flying  a  scheduled  transport 

service  without  proper  equipment,  with  an 

inadequate  ground  organization,  and  in  the 

face  of  extremely  bad  flying  weather. 

Disaster  was  the  result:  accidents  fol- 

lowed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and 

°L  first  3  wecks  10  men  had 
died  while  attempting  to  carry  the  mail  in 
Air  Corps  planes.22  In  the  spring  of  1934 
Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  27  March 
19"’  wblch  ^ve  the  Air  Corps  statutory 
t0  USB  Air  CorPs  Planes  for  car- 
fy  *he  “ad;  the  act  included  the  proviso 
JJ1**  Pilots  carrying  the  mails  were  to 
be  fully  trained  m  the  use  of  the  special 
equipment  necessary  for  night  flying  33  This 

dmr°?fZaSt^eV/Iiat  llke  IockinS  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen.  Mean¬ 
while,  because  of  the  accidents,  the  Air 
Corps  was  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  eriti- 

Sby  tbe  Press-  Corps  personnel  felt 
that  they  had  been  unjustly  criticized.3* 

The  winter  of  1934,  disastrous  though  it 
was  to  the  Air  Corps,  was  the  turning  point 
in  its  struggle  for  more  equipment,  more 
personnel,  greater  recognition  of  its  basic 

un  r  Tre  freedom  of  action.  Maj. 

Gen.  Hugh  J.  Knerr,  who  had  been  a  lieu- 
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tenant  colonel  in  charge  of  the  procurement 
and  maintenance  of  the  Army  mail  planes 
at  the  time  of  the  air  mail  episode,  said 
later: 

, , .  except  for  this  experience  the  Air  Force 
would  have  been  caught  even  shorter  when 
the  war  [World  War  HI  began,  During  the 
weeks  we  carried  the  mall,  we  had  more 
money  for  necessary  equipment  than  in  all 
our  previous  history  combined.  Our  crews 
obtained  invaluable  training  The  Baker 
Board  and  the  Howell  Commission  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Air  Corps,  and 
the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  was 
the  outcome  of  their  recommendations 30 

Already  on  12  October  1933  the  Drum 
Board,  after  reviewing  a  series  of  War  De¬ 
partment  and  Air  Corps  studies,  had  rec¬ 
ommended  the  creation  of  a  General  Head¬ 
quarters  Air  Force  with  1,800  planes.36  The 
Baker  Board  was  appomted  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  17  April  1934  as  a  War 
Department  special  committee  on  the  Air 
Corps.  It  was  to  make  a  constructive  study 
of  the  operation,  flying  equipment,  and 
training  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  to  determine 
its"fltne§5  to  perform  its  missions  in  peace 
and  war.  When  the  Baker  Board  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  study,  it  submitted  a  report  which 
stressed  the  principle  of  unity  of  command 
and  disapproved  the  separation  of  the  air 
arm  from  the  Army  as  violating  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  report  denied  the  vulnerability 
of  the  United  States  to  air  invasion  and  did 
not  support  the  air  officers  in  their  request 
for  a  separate  promotion  list,  a  separate 
budget,  and  a  separate  staff.  The  Baker  re¬ 
port  did,  however,  make  an  important  con¬ 
cession  to  airmen  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  tactical  air  force  trained  and  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  homogeneous  unit  to  operate  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  ground  forces  or 
to  act  independently.  It  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  a  division  of  functions  within  the 
Air  Corps;  in  the  reorganization  the  com¬ 
bat  force  would  be  organized  as  a  GHQ  Air 
Force  under  a  general  directly  responsible 
to  the  General  Staff  and  supply  and  train¬ 
ing  functions  would  remain  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.37 

The  second  commission  to  be  set  up  as  a 
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result  of  the  air  mail  episode  was  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Commission,  known  as  the 
Howell  Commission,  after  its  chairman 
Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  commission  was  the  result  of 
legislative  action,  being  provided  for  under 
the  Air  Mail  Act  of  June  12,  1934.^  in  its 
report  this  committee  did  not  comment  on 
the  subject  of  an  independent  air  force. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  commis¬ 
sion  would  have  probably  reported  m  favor 
of  an  autonomous  air  force,  but  it  remained 
silent  on  this  issue  in  order  to  give  the  new 
tactical  air  force,  already  recommended  by 
the  Baker  Board,  an  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  trial.  The  report  of  the  Howell 
Commission  did,  however,  favor  acceptance 
of  the  new  concept  of  air  power  as  a  major 
arm  rather  than  a  mere  auxiliary,  thus 
giving  encouragement  to  the  advocates  of 
an  offensive  air  arm.30 

Meanwhile  the  War  Department  had  re¬ 
organized  the  Air  Corps  and  on  1  March 
1935  had  established  the  GHQ  Air  Force. 
This  reorganization  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  recommended  in  the  Baker 
report.*  All  the  combat  units  of  the  Air 
Corps  were  consolidated  into  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  under  the  control  of  a  command¬ 
ing  general  who  was  subject  only  to  the 
General  Staff.  Supply  and  training  func¬ 
tions  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  (OCAC) , 
also  responsible  to  the  General  Staff.  The 
commanding  general  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force 
was  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  m 
peacetime  and  to  the  theater  commanders 
in  time  of  war.  The  commanding  general 
of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  had  complete  control 
over  the  tactical  air  units  as  such,  but  the 
corps  area  commanders  of  the  Army  re¬ 
tained  administrative  control  over  Air  Corps 
personnel  at  bases  where  the  tactical  units 
were  stationed.  Obviously  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion  had  certain  undesirable  features  in 
that  it  created  a  divided  command  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  also 


‘General  Arnold  did  not  believe  that  the  air 
arm  was  ready  for  Independent  status  at  this  time  tie  stated 
at  a  committee  hearing  In  July  of  1936  that  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  was  as  much  of  a  revolutionary  step  as  should  be  tried 
at  that  time*  See  General  H,  H  Arnold,  Global  Mission  (New 
York,  1M»,  p  161 
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diminished  the  control  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  over  his  per¬ 
sonnel.  Although  failing  far  short  of  satis¬ 
fying  those  who  had  demanded  a  separate 
air  force,  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
striking  force  under  the  new  organization 
at  least  gave  the  Air  Corps  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  offensive 
air  power  which  General  Mitchell  and  his 
followers  had  long  advocated  as  a  basic 
concept  of  modem  military  strategy.40 

Congress  took  cognizance  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  air  arm  in  an  act  of 
August  12,  1935  which  provided  for  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  additional  permanent  Air  Corps 
stations  and  depots  in  all  the  strategic 
areas  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska 
and  the  overseas  possessions.  These  stations 
were  to  be  suitably  located  to  form  a  nu¬ 
cleus  for  concentrations  of  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  in  war  and  to  permit  peacetime  train¬ 
ing  in  each  of  the  strategic  areas.41 

On  16  June  1936  an  act  of  Congress  gave 
authority  to  the  President  to  appoint  from 
among  permanent  lieutenant  colonels  or 
colonels  who  were  flying  officers,  a  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  with 
the  rank  of  major  general  and  such  wing 
commanders  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  as  might  be  necessary.  It  was  also 
provided  that  up  to  1,350  Air  Corps  Reserve 
officers  might  be  called  up,  with  their  con¬ 
sent,  for  a  five-year  period  of  training.  The 
act  provided  that  pilots  and  observers 
should  be  designated  as  flying  officers  and 
authorized  temporary  promotion  m  the 
grades  from  major  to  colonel,  inclusive,  for 
such  regular  flying  officers  of  the  Air  Corps 
as  might  be  necessary  to  meet  its  adminis¬ 
trative,  tactical,  technical,  and  training 
needs.  A  5  per  cent  increase  was  authorized 
to  meet  additional  needs  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  for  Air  corps  officers.42 

Another  way  in  which  the  Air  Corps  prof¬ 
ited  from  the  air  mail  investigations  was  in 
the  recommendation  by  the  Baker  Board 
for  an  additional  520  planes.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  followed  by  Congress  on  24 
June  1936,  when  it  authorized  an  increase 
of  the  airplane  strength  of  the  Air  Corps 
to  2,320  planes,  520  over  the  1,800  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926.  The  act  of 
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June  24,  1936  also  authorized  purchase  of 
equipment  and  accessories  necessary  to 
complement  the  increase  in  plane  strength, 
with  provisions  for  a  25  per  cent  reserve,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  com¬ 
plete  the  organization  of,  and  to  maintain, 
the  GHQ  Air  Force  and  our  overseas  defen¬ 
ses,43 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  early  and 
middle  thirties  that  the  Air  Corps  launched 
its  long-range  bomber  program.  The  B-17 
grew  out  of  proposals  distributed  among 
manufacturers  by  the  Air  Corps  in  1933  for 
a  design  competition  to  be  held  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Boeing  developed  a  four-engine 
bomber  of  revolutionary  design,  the  XB-17 
prototype  of  the  B-17  {Flying  Fortress) 
which  successfully  completed  its  first  test 
flight  in  July  1935.  The  Air  Corps  recom¬ 
mended  the  purchase  of  65  B-17’s  in  place 
of  185  other  aircraft  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1936, 
After  an  unfortunate  accident  destroyed 
the  original  model,  the  War  Department  re¬ 
duced  the  number  to  be  purchased  to  13. 
By  August  1937  these  13  Flying  Fortresses 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Air  Corps, 

The  fact  that  the  dates  of  the  activation 
of  the  bomber  program  and  those  of  the 
activation  and  legislative  implementator 
of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  coincided  closely 
suggests  that  the  leaders  of  the  Air  Corps 
may  well  have  accepted  a  compromise  on 
the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  air 
arm  in  the  hope  that  this  might  clear  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  long-cher¬ 
ished  heavy  bomber  program.*  After  1935 
the  Air  Corps  was  characterized  not  so 
much  by  its  concern  to  change  the  basic  or¬ 
ganization  of  national  defense  as  by  a  de¬ 
termination  to  find  in  the  GHQ  Air  Force 
the  basis  for  an  ambitious  program  of 
bomber  development.  Thereafter  most  Army 
airmen  were,  above  all  else,  advocates  of 
the  big  bomber.44  If  air  power  was  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  warfare,  and  not  merely 
an  auxiliary  to  the  ground  service,  the  air 
arm  had  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  its 
number  one  job  was  bombardment. 
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The  tendency  of  high  ranking  Air  Corps 
officers  to  give  up  advocacy  of  independ¬ 
ence  or  autonomy  for  the  air  arm  •was 
partly  due  to  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo,  and  partly  to  a  desire  to  allow 
time  for  the  GHQ  Air  Force  to  prove  its 
merit.  Although  organizational  changes 
gave  the  air  arm  a  fair  degree  of  autonomy 
by  1941,  it  was  still  under  Army  and  War 
Department  control.  There  was  a  general 
reluctance  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
31  to  commence  any  agitation  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  air  force  for  fear  that  it  might 
interfere  in  some  way  with  the  current  pre¬ 
paredness  program.45 

Between  1935  and  1941  the  defects  of 
divided  command  within  the  air  arm,  and 
of  limited  control  by  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  over  his  personnel, 
led  to  much  controversy  within  the  Air 
Corps,  and  caused  numerous  investigations, 
which  resulted  in  several  minor  changes  in 
Air  Corps  organization.  It  finally  became 
evident  that  such  an  organization  was  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in  March 
1941  directed  that  steps  be  taken  to  place 
the  air  arm  under  one  responsible  head 
and  to  permit  a  certain  necessary  degree  of 
autonomy. 

In  conformity  with  the  Secretary’s  in¬ 
structions,  a  plan  of  reorganization  was 
worked  out.  This  reorganization,  as  set  forth 
in  AR  95-5  of  20  June  1941,  created  the 
Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  the  Air  Force  Combat  Com¬ 
mand  (formerly  the  GHQ  Air  Force),  and 
minor  units.  Direct  responsibility  for  avia¬ 
tion  matters  was  vested  in  the  Chief  of 
the  AAF,  who  was  to  be  assisted  in  policy 
formulation  by  the  Air  Staff.  The  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  and  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral,  Air  Force  Combat  Command  were  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  of  the  AAF 
and  had  immediate  responsibility  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  combat  matters  respectively.40  Al¬ 
though  this  reorganization  gave  a  greater 
degree  of  autonomy  to  the  air  arm,  it  did 
not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  unity  of 
effort  and  delineation  of  responsibilities  be¬ 
tween  the  service  and  combat  elements  of 
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the  air  arm.  Still  another  reorganization 
of  the  air  arm  was  being  planned  at  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor 47 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
creation  of  the  General  Headquarters  Air 
Force  in  1935,  Congress,  too,  seemed  con¬ 
tent  with,  the  existing  air  organization.  Up 
to  1  March  1939  only  two  bills  proposing 
a  separate  department  of  the  air  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  Neither  was  reported 
from  committee,  and  one  of  these  was  actu¬ 
ally  denounced  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.  Within  the  same  four-year  period 
only  five  measures  providing  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  defense  came  up — four  of  these 
were  buried  in  committee  and  the  fifth  was 
voted  down  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  There  was 
even  less  congressional  activity  along  these 
lines  in  the  period  from  1  March  1939  to 
19  November  1940. 

In  the  seven  months  following,  however, 
a  total  of  15  bills  designed  to  free  the  Air 
Corps  from  the  control  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  was  introduced  in'  Congress.  Al¬ 
though  none  of  these  proposed  measures 
emerged  from  committee,  their  sponsors 
“plugged”  for  them  at  every  opportunity. 

The  War  Department  remained  firmly 
opposed  to  any  further  major  changes  in 
the  organizational  set-up  of  the  air  arm. 
Acting  Secretary  of  War  Robert  Patterson 
declared  that  the  existing  status  was  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  at  all  events  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  incur  the  delay  and  the  confusion 
incident  to  reorganization  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  was  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into 
the  holocaust  of  World  War  II,  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson  was  also  opposed  to  any 
large-scale  organizational  changes  in  the 
air  arm,  feeling  that  the  reorganization  un¬ 
der  AR  95-5  gave  the  air  arm  reasonable 
autonomy  within  the  framework  of  the  War 
Department  and  constituted  a  more  mod¬ 
em  and  efficient  system  of  creating  air 
power  than  an  independent  air  force  would 
provide.48 

Although  various  members  of  Congress 
continued  to  show  an  interest  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  air  force  and  offered  relevant 
measures  during  the  war  years,  no  really 
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definitive  legislation  on  this  subject  was  en¬ 
acted  until  1947.  Meanwhile,  m  the  period 
1935-1941,  Congress  enacted  several  meas¬ 
ures  which  increased  the  personnel  and 
materiel  strength  of  the  air  arm.  At  first 
the  legislation  was  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  the  Army  regulation  es¬ 
tablishing  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  Later  Con¬ 
gress,  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  in  1939,  enacted  legislation  expand¬ 
ing  the  Army  air  arm  as  a  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  program  of  military  preparedness. 

The  acts  of  August  12,  1935,  June  16, 
1936,  and  June  24,  1936,  as  previously  out¬ 
lined,  implemented  the  establishment  of 
the  GHQ  Air  Force  and  authorized  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Air  Corps.  The  Act  of  June  24, 
1936,  in  particular,  authorized  an  Air  Corps 
of  2,320  serviceable  planes;  this  increase  was 
designated  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  mcreased  demands  for  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  caused  by  the  recent 
activation  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  Despite 
this  legislation,  however,  the  Air  Corps  was 
unable  to  secure  the  funds  to  purchase  the 
planes  and  equipment  necessary  to  bring 
the  Air  Corps  up  to  the  authorized  strength. 
In  planning  to  attain  the  2,320-plane  ob¬ 
jective  the  Air  Corps  submitted  estimates 
of  approximately  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938,  but  the  War  Department  Budget 
Advisory  Committee  reduced  these  esti¬ 
mates  by  about  $13,000,000  and  the  final 
appropriation  by  Congress  was  only  slightly 
more  than  $77,000,000.10  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  final  appropriation  was 
about  $10,000,000  less  than  the  final  revised 
estimate  of  the  Budget  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  rather  unusual  as  the  cuts 
were  generally  made  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

A  study  of  the  over-all  picture  of  military 
appropriations  in  the  thirties  shows  that 
while  Congress  was  usually  generous  to  the 
Air  Corps,  it  must  share  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (representing  the  President) 
and  the  War  Department  the  responsibility 
for  the  allocation  to  the  Air  Corps  of  in¬ 
sufficient  funds  to  procure  the  planes  and 
equipment  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  its 
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authorized  strength.®  During  the  thirties 
Congress  was  averse  to  increasing  military 
appropriations  beyond  the  President’s  budg¬ 
ets  and  was,  on  the  whole,  content  to  check 
the  military  estimates  and  to  alter  them 
only  moderately.110  Even  so,  presidential  es¬ 
timates  for  expansion  of  enlisted  strength 
and  military  materiel  tended  to  be  less  than 
appropriations.  Although  the  President  ad¬ 
vocated  a  great  increase  in  our  air  power 
in  1939,  it  was  not  until  1940,  the  critical 
year  which  saw  the  disastrous  Battle  of 
France  and  the  threat  of  complete  German 
victory  in  the  west,  that  the  President’s 
military  budget  estimates  began  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  Army’s  actual 
needs  and  the  capacity  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
dustries  to  absorb  appropriations.61 

The  progressive  deterioration  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  the  gathering  war 
clouds  in  Europe  in  1939  finally  brought 
Congress  and  the  President  to  take  action 
leading  to  a  really  substantial  increase  of 
American  air  power  in  recognition  of  its 
importance  to  national  defense.  The  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II  in  September  of 
1939  soon  justified  the  action  of  Congress 
and  the  President,  and  the  spectacular  vic¬ 
tories  won  by  the  Nazis  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1940  brought  the  threat  of  war 
even  closer  to  the  United  States,  making 
it  apparent  that  a  great  additional  build-up 
of  air  power  was  essential  to  national  se¬ 
curity.  The  demands  of  Britain  and  France 
and  their  allies  for  military  aircraft  greatly 
stimulated  American  aircraft  production  in 
1940,  a  development  which  eventually  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  expansion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  air  power,  although  its  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  was  to  create  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  the  Air  Corps  expansion  program  by 
forcing  the  Air  Corps,  under  the  lend-lease 
program,  to  share  with  foreign  buyers  in 
the  procurement  of  military  aircraft.  The 
German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R,  in  June  of 
1941  and  the  extension  of  lend-lease  to  meet 
Soviet  requirements  for  military  aircraft 
added  to  these  difficulties.  Although  this 
situation  made  it  impossible  for  the  Air 


•For  example*  the  goal  of  the  five-year  program  of  1926  was 
not  attained  and  was  still  far  from  fulfillment  even  in  1937 
See  above*  p  6 
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Corps  to  meet  the  procurement  require¬ 
ments  of  its  54-group  program  of  expansion 
(which  called  for  a  total  delivery  by  1  April 
1942  of  21,470  tactical  and  training  planes). 
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the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December 
1941  found  our  air  arm  at  least  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  to  begin,  within  less  than  a  year,  a 
limited  offensive.02 
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CHAPTER  2 


AIR  FORCE  LEGISLATION,  1939-1941 


Legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  insofar  as  it  immediately 
affected  the  Army  Air  Force  and  its  activi¬ 
ties  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  V-J  Day, 
dates  back  at  least  to  1939,  when  the  great 
expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  had  its  real  be¬ 
ginning.*  Indeed  the  period  1939-1941  may 
well  be  called  the  years  of  decision  for 
American  air  power.  It  was  in  these  years 
that  Congress  decided  to  sponsor  the  all-out 
development  of  American  air  power,  and 
abandoned  the  concept  of  the  air  arm  as 
only  an  auxiliary  of  the  ground  forces.  The 
creation,  in  1947,  of  a  separate  air  force  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  policy  carried 
out  by  Congress  in  these  years  and  consti¬ 
tuted  official  recognition  of  the  role  of  an 
air  force  in  modem  warfare. 

Although  the  United  States  did  not  for¬ 
mally  declare  war  until  December  1941, 
more  than  two  years  after  World  War  II 
began,  it  was  already  participating  in  the 
conflict  through  its  policy  of  taking  all 
measures  “short  of  war”  to  aid  those  powers 
resisting  Nazi  aggression.  This  policy,  and 
the  legislation  implementing  it,  had  im¬ 
portant  implications  for  the  AAF.  The  years 
1939-41  were  also  a  period  of  preparation 
in  which  America’s  military  and  naval 
strength  was  augmented  and  especial  at¬ 
tention  was  at  last  given  to  building  up  its 
air  power,  an  emphasis  that  was  to  pay 
tremendous  dividends  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  12 
January  1939  President  Roosevelt  warned 
that  changing  world  conditions  outside  the 
American  hemisphere  made  it  imperative 
that  the  United  States  take  immediate 


*As  the  AAF  did  not  officially  come  into  existence  until  the 
reorganization  of  the  Azmy  Air  Corps  in  June  1941,  the  term 
Air  Corps  will  be  the  one  most  frequently  used  in  referring 
to  the  Army  air  arm  in  this  chapter* 


steps  for  the  protection  of  our  liberties.  He 
emphasized  the  procurement  of  planes  and 
the  training  of  pilots  to  fly  them.1 

Congress  took  action  on  the  President’s 
message  by  passing  House  Resolution  3791, 
an  omnibus  bill  which  lumped  together 
various  proposals  submitted  by  several  War 
Department  agencies.  Those  sections  of  the 
measure  pertaining  to  the  Air  Corps  grew 
out  of  drafts  of  proposed  legislation  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Maj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps,  to  the  War  Department  Chief 
of  Staff.  This  measure  was  signed  by  the 
President  as  Public  Law  18,  76  Cong.,  1 
Sess.,  on  3  April  1939. 

This  emergency  national  defense  act  was 
the  primary  authorization  for  the  new  Air 
Corps  expansion  program.  It  laid  the  basis 
for  the  first  large-scale  procurement  of  air¬ 
craft  and  other  aviation  materiel,  made  the 
greatest  increase  in  Air  Corps  personnel 
allotments  hitherto  granted,  and  provided 
for  the  first  large-scale  flying-training 
program.2 

Thus  Public  Law  18  initiated  expansion 
in  three  areas  in  which  greatly  increased 
activity  was  vital  to  the  development  of  air 
power  adequate  to  American  defense  needs. 
Those  areas  in  which  this  and  other  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  period  1939- 
41  mainly  affected  the  Air  Corps  will  be 
treated  topically  in  the  following  pages. 
The  major  topics  to  be  considered  will  be 
materiel  legislation  and  legislation  related 
thereunto,  legislation  dealmg  with  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  aircraft  and  related  materiel 
by  foreign  powers,  the  influence  of  con¬ 
gressional  investigative  committees  on  the 
Air  Corps  expansion  program,  personnel 
and  training  legislation,  and  organizational 
changes  made  in  the  Air  Corps  in  the  period 
under  consideration  in  this  chapter. 
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Air  Force  Legislation 

MATERIEL  LEGISLATION 

The  materiel  procurement  phase  of  the 
Air  Corps  expansion  program,  as  it  de¬ 
veloped  in  1939-41  was  initiated  by  the  en¬ 
actment  of  Public  Law  18,  76  Cong.,  1  Sess, 
The  first  section  of  this  act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  equip  and  maintain 
the  Air  Corps  with  6,000  serviceable  air¬ 
planes,  plus  such  airships  and  balloons  as 
were  considered  necessary  for  training  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  necessary  spare  parts,  equip¬ 
ment,.  supplies,  hangars,  and  installations. 
Congress  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
these  purposes  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$300,000,000,  together  with  those  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  which  might  be  necessary  to 
maintain  such  an  air  force.  The  measure 
also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
replace  obsolete  and  unserviceable  air¬ 
planes.  Included  in  the  6,000  planes  au¬ 
thorized  were  500  aircraft  which  might  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  training  and 
equipment  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Organized  Reserves.® 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
18  Congress  passed  the  Military  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  of  1940.  This  was  Public  Law  44, 
76  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved  26  April  1939), 
which  provided  $94,737,281  in  cash  for  the 
Air  Corps.  Of  the  above  sum  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000  was  to  be  made  available  from 
the  unspent  portion  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  and  $15,826,894 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  to  pay  contract  obligations  for  the 
purchase  of  new  airplanes  and  of  equip¬ 
ment,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  for  air¬ 
planes.  Of  the  $94,737,281  the  sum  of 
$26,826,894  was  to  be  made  immediately 
available  for  the  various  purposes  of  the 
act. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  appropriated  in 
this  act,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  with 
authorization  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  new  airplanes,  equipment, 
accessories,  and  spare  parts  to  an  amount 
of  not  over  $32,205,988.  Such  contracts  were 
to  be  made  between  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  ‘act  and  1  July  1940.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  total  amount  appropri- 
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ated  and  authorized  for  contractual  obli¬ 
gations  (exclusive  of  the  sums  set  aside  to 
meet  obligations  for  the  fiscal  years  1938 
and  1939) ,  not  less  than  $57,494,962  should 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  airplanes, 
$56,113,200  of  this  should  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  combat  planes,  their  accessories 
and  equipment.  Minor  sums  were  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  contract  obli¬ 
gations  incurred  prior  to  1  July  1937.1 

Additional  money  for  the  procurement  of 
materiel  was  made  available  to  the  Air 
Corps  by  the  Supplemental  Military  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1940,  approved  1  July  1939. 
Under  this  act  Congress  appropriated  an 
additional  $89,727,655  in  cash  for  the  Air 
Corps.  It  also  authorized  contracting  for 
an  additional  44  million  dollars'  worth  of 
new  airplanes,  accessories,  parts,  etc,5 

In  making  the  two  military  appropria¬ 
tions  Congress  had  acted  quickly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  on  the  War  Department’s  requests 
to  meet  what  it  considered  to  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  needs  for  national  defense.  Congress 
had  made  $260,670,924  available  to  the  Air 
Corps’  m  slightly  less  than  three  months, 
one  half  as  much  as  that  arm  had  received 
in  the  14  preceding  fiscal  years  and  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  procurement  of  3,251  planes — 
approximately  twice  as  many  as  were  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1939.° 

Congress  granted  additional  funds  for 
aviation  purposes  in  the  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  approved  9  August  1939. 
This  legislation  made  available  until  30 
June  1941  $8,341,300  of  the  funds  granted 
to  the  Air  Corps  under  the  Supplemental 
Military  Appropriation  Act,  1940,  for  the 
construction  and  installation  of  buildings, 
flying  fields,  etc.,  and  authorized  additional 
contractual  obligations  for  these  purposes 
to  the  amount  of  $8,500,000.T 

The  growing  sense  of  urgency  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  approved  12  February 
1940;  by  this  act  Congress  gave  the  Air 
Corps  an  additional  $1,787,358.  This  money 
was  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  was 
that  appropriated  for  the  Air  Corps  in  the 
Military  Appropriation  Act,  1940,  *8 
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On.  3  April  1940,  however,  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  reported  the  mili¬ 
tary  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
recommendations  for  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  total  Air  Corps  appropriation  rec¬ 
ommended  was  $165,762,162  cash  and 
$10,000,000  in  contractual  authority — 
$186,646,172  cash  and  $45,780,500  in  con¬ 
tractual  authority  had  been  requested.)* 
Although  the  bill  passed  the  House  on 
4  April  1941,  the  Senate  was  still  holding 
hearings  on  the  measure  when  the  whole 
situation  was  changed  by  the  unleashing 
of  the  German  Blitzkrieg  in  Western 
Europe.0 

The  end  of  the  “phony  war”  in  the  spring 
of  1940,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Nazis 
to  the  English  Channel,  made  the  American 
defense  program  appear  woefully  inade¬ 
quate.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  address 
to  Congress  on  15  May  1940,  warned  of  the 
dangers  which  confronted  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  rapid  sweep  of  the  German 
armies  over  Western  Europe  under  an  um¬ 
brella  of  superior  air  power.  The  President 
placed  especial  emphasis  on  the  role  of  air 
power  as  an  offensive  weapon,  pointing  out 
that  because  of  the  long  range  and  speed  of 
modem  aircraft,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as 
adequate  defensive  barriers  for  the  United 
States — it  was  necessary  to  change  our  en¬ 
tire  concept  of  national  defense.  This  new 
concept  emphasized  the  vital  role  of  air 
power.  Mr.  Roosevelt  stressed  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  productive  capacity  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  air  requisite  of  an  adequate  national 
defense.  He  urged  on  Congress  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  aircraft  production,  asking 
for  a  program  which  would  give  an  annual 
production  of  50,000  military  and  naval 
planes.f  f  To  implement  this  program  he  re¬ 
quested  cash  appropriations  totaling 
$896,000,000  and  authorizations  for  the 
making  of  contract  obligations  to  the 

•See  above,  p  13 

iThe  committee  also  recommended  a  grant  of  only  one-half 
the  supplemental  funds  requested  until  a  resurvey  of  the 
procurement  situation  and  the  effect  of  foreign  orders  could 
be  made, 

1  Although  the  President  asked  for  a  tremendous  Increase 
In  aircraft  production,  he  asked  Congress  at  the  same  time 
to  take  no  action  which  would  hamper  or  delay  the  delivery 
of  -American-made  planes  to  friendly  foreign  powers 
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amount  of  $286,000,000.  The  details  of  the 
appropriations  and  authorizations  asked  for 
were  to  be  given  to  Congress.10 

In  another  message  to  Congress  on  31 
May  1940  President  Roosevelt  again  em¬ 
phasized  the  critical  need  for  hastening 
to  put  the  country  in  a  position  to 
defend  itself  against  any  danger  which 
might  threaten  its  security.  He  said:  .  . 
the  almost  incredible  events  of  the  past 
two  weeks  in  the  European  conflict,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  possible  consequencs  of 
further  development,  necessitate  another 
enlargement  of  our  military  program.”  He 
emphasized  the  value  of  speed,  especially 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  program  for 
meeting  our  equipping  and  training  needs, 
and  pointed  out  that  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  must  be  appropriated  to  meet  these 
needs.11 

Certainly  drastic  action  was  necessary. 
On  17  May  1940  the  Air  Corps  had  only 
421  pursuit  planes  on  hand  and  261  of 
these  were  in  overseas  possessions.  Delays 
in  deliveries  of  new  planes  on  order  and  the 
need  for  great  numbers  of  training  planes 
complicated  the  problem  of  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  pursuit  planes  available 
for  combat.  Obviously  the  air  arm  was  far 
from  adequate  for  defense  purposes. 

Congress,  conscious  of  the  danger  of  an 
inadequate  defense,  took  measures  to  pro¬ 
vide  added  funds  for  the  Air  Corps.  H.  R. 
9209,  the  1941  military  appropriation  bill, 
was  now  amended  to  provide  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  appropriations:  $265,886,418  in 
cash  and  $103,300,000  in  contract  authori¬ 
zations  were  provided  for  the  Air  Corps  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  $212,426,672  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  original  bill.  The  amended 
bill  was  approved  by  both  houses  and  be¬ 
came  Public  Law  611,  76  Cong.,  3  Sess., 
on  13  June  1940.  Known  as  the  Military  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1941,  this  law  provided 
that  of  the  amounts  granted  in  cash  and 
in  contract  authorizations,  not  less  than 
$123,741,994  was  to  be  applied  for  new  air¬ 
planes  and  their  equipment  and  accessories, 
and  of  this  sum  $82,661,994  was  to  be  spent 
for  combat  planes.  These  funds  were  to  re- 
mam  available  until  30  June  1942  and  the 
6,000-plane  limitation  set  up  in  Public  Law 
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18  of  3  April  1939  was  not  to  apply  to  the 
number  of  planes  to  be  procured  and  main¬ 
tained  with  the  funds  provided  under  this 
act.12 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  in  the  First 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1941,  approved  26  June  1940, 
Congress  granted  the  Air  Corps  $293,330,- 
282  in  cash  and  $109,259,597  in  contractual 
authority  to  be  used  in  the  procurement 
of  new  airplanes,  equipment,  spare  parts, 
and  accessories.  Additional  funds  were 
granted  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  construction 
of  flying  fields.13  This  legislation  and  subse¬ 
quent  supplemental  and  deficiency  ap¬ 
propriations  gave  real  meaning  to  that 
provision  of  Public  Law  703, 76  Cong.  3  Sess. 
(approved  2  July  1940)  which  removed  all 
limitations  on  the  number  of  airplanes 
which  might  be  equipped  and  maintained 
during  fiscal  year  1941.14 

On  10  July  1940  President  Roosevelt  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  new  estimates  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  total  defense.  He  requested 
funds  for  15,000  additional  planes  for  the 
Army,  4,000  for  the  Navy,  and  funds  for 
various  other  defense  items.  The  total  funds 
requested  amounted  to  $2,161,441,997  in 
casn  and  $2,686,730,000  in  contract  authori¬ 
zations. 

The  bill  submitted  to  Congress  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  request  provided  $520,802,304  in 
cash  and  $1,002,600,000  in  contract  authori¬ 
zations  for  the  Air  Corps.  The  House  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  were  brief  and  the  bill  was 
reported  on  31  July  1940  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  14,394  planes,  with  acces¬ 
sory  equipment,  spare  engines,  and  spare 
parts,  be  obtained  for  the  Air  Corps  at  a 
cost  of  “not  to  exceed”  $1,297,133,110.  No 
changes  in  Air  Corps  appropriations  were 
made  in  the  Senate,  and  on  9  September 
1940  the  appropriations  for  the  Air  Corps 
were  granted  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Act  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  form  as  originally  presented.16 

.In  September  1940  the  Battle  of  Britain 
was  raging.  Great  Britain  now  stood  alone 
in  opposition  to  Nazi  Germany  and  her  fate 
depended  on  the  success  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  in  repelling  the  onslaught  of  the  Luft- 
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waffe.  If  Britain  went  down,  then  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  would  be  perilous 
indeed.  This  prospect  forcibly  impressed 
upon  War  Department  officials  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  obtaining  more  planes  as  quickly 
as  possible.  New  appropriations  of 
$60,000,000  in  cash  and  $60,000,000  in  con¬ 
tract  authorizations  were  sought  in  Septem¬ 
ber  in  order  to  accelerate  the  delivery  of 
planes.  These  additional  funds,  according 
to  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Brett,  Chief  of  the 
Materiel  Division,  OCAC,  were  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  “costs  incident  to  overtime, 
increased  shifts,  and  the  costs  of  accelerat¬ 
ing  deliveries  of  raw  materials”  and  other 
expenditures  incident  to  the  speeding  up  of 
plane  deliveries10 

Congress  took  quick  action  and  granted 
this  request  by  the  passage  of  the  Third 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1941,  approved  8  October  1940. 
Actually,  Congress  granted  the  Air  Corps 
$109,005,957  in  cash  plus  contract  authori¬ 
zations  to  the  amount  of  $60, 000, 000.17 

In  1940  the  size  of  the  appropriations 
granted  by  Congress  specifically  for  the  Air 
Corps  reached  a  new  high — a  total  of 
$2,465,174,558  ($1,190,014,961  in  cash  and 
$1,275,159,597  in  contractual  authoriza¬ 
tions)  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
$260,670,924  appropriated  for  the  Air  Corps 
in  1939.  These  appropriation  acts  (the  acts 
of  June  13,  June  26,  September  9,  and  Oc¬ 
tober  8, 1940)  provided  for  the  procurement 
of  a  total  of  18,641  planes  as  compared  with 
3,251  planes  provided  for  by  the  appropri¬ 
ation  acts  passed  in  1939.18  Congress  also 
appropriated  other  large  sums  of  money, 
which  were  used  for  various  other  Air  Corps 
purposes.  These  will  be  taken  up  later. 

On  5  April  1941,  the  Fifth  Supplemental 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1941, 
was  approved  by  the  President.  By  this  act 
Congress  granted  the  Air  Corps  $982,236,000 
in  cash  and  $524,025,000  in  contract  au¬ 
thorizations.  The  cash  was  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  30  June  1942,  the  contract  au¬ 
thorizations  were  to  expire  on  30  June  1941. 
The  actual  sum  which  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  intended  to  be  spent  on  new  air¬ 
craft  and  spares  was  $1,325,111,300.  Of 
$1,000,000,000  was  the  appropriated  funds 
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to  be  spent  for  the  3, 600-bomber  program 
approved  by  the  President  on  16  November 
1940,  and  $343,288,140  for  1,425  planes,  an 
item  which  had  been  deferred  from  the 
third  supplemental  appropriation  because 
of  lack  of  bomber-producing  facilities.1® 

The  Air  Corps  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942  were  based  on  a  program  which  called 
for  an  additional  productive  capacity  of 
12,000  bombers  a  year.*  Already  appropria¬ 
tions  originally  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1942  estimates  had  been  included  in  the 
fifth  supplemental  appropriation  act,  1941, 
m  order  to  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  the 
12,000-plane  program.20  The  remaining  1942 
Air  Corps  estimates  called  for  $1,834,106,000 
cash  and  $104,258,995  in  contract  au¬ 
thority.21 

“While  hearings  were  being  conducted  on 
this  measure  in  the  spring  of  1941  the  Ger¬ 
mans  overran  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
on  28  May  an  additional  $2,790,890,785  was 
requested  for  Air  Corps  expansion.  These 
funds  were  to  be  used  to  construct  12,856 
planes  which  were  expected  to  complete 
the  existing  program  for  aircraft  construc¬ 
tion.  With  minor  changes  this  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  became  law  on  30  June  1941  as  the 
Military  Appropriation  Act,  1942.22 

As  finally  approved,  the  act  provided  over 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  liquidation  of  prior 
contracts  and  $2,957,945,079  for  the  12,856 
planes  with  accessory  equipment;  $2,506,- 
868,000  was  cash  and  $104,258,995  was  for 
new  contract  authorizations.  The  total  Air 
Corps  appropriation  was  $4,341,735,322,  al¬ 
though  $1,201,159,597  was  for  previous  ob¬ 
ligations.  The  measure  also  contained  a 
provision  that  the  money  could  be  expended 
without  reference  to  the  limitation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  I  of  Public  Law  18,  76  Cong.,  1  Sess. 
(approved  3  April  1939). 23 

Hie  Air  Corps  received  additional  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  planes  when  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  first  supplemental  military 
appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1942,  ap¬ 
proved  on  25  August  1941  as  the  First 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1942.24  Only  $728,000  of  the 


♦The  Chief  of  Staff  indicated  that  this  additional  capacity 
was  necessary  if  the  annual  production  goal  of  3S.OOQ  military 
type  planes  established  by  the  President  was  to  be  reached  See 
AHS-22,  p  30. 
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$204,007,800  appropriated  for  the  Air  Corps 
in  this  act  was  for  the  procurement  of  new 
airplanes.  This  was  the  last  appropriation 
act  granting  funds  to  the  Air  Corps  passed 
before  Pearl  Harbor.f 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1941  the 
liberality  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Air  Corps  had  broken 
all  previous  records.  In  this  short  period 
Congress  made  available  for  the  Air  Corps 
$6,156,263,117;  a  major  portion  of  this  sum, 
$4,283,784,379,  was  to  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  14,281  aircraft  with  spare  parts 
and  accessories,  and  for  the  creation  of 
extra  productive  capacity.25  The  rest  went 
for  training,  administration,  facilities,  and 
other  Air  Corps  needs  and  activities. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  connected 
with  the  procurement  of  aircraft  and  other 
materiel  for  the  Air  Corps  was  that  of  se¬ 
curing  productive  capacity  adequate  to 
meet  the  greatly  increased  materiel  needs 
of  the  Air  Corps.  It  was  not  sufficient  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  billions  to  be  used 
by  the  Air  Corps  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  related  materiel;  it  was  also 
necessary  to  appropriate  great  sums  to  ex¬ 
pedite  production  and  to  enact  other  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  speed  up  production  and 
facilitate  procurement.  Otherwise  the  goals 
set  up  under  the  Air  Corps  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  could  not  be  met. 

Hence  legislation  expediting  production 
and  facilitating  procurement  constituted  an 
important  phase  of  materiel  legislation  din¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  of  expansion.  President 
Roosevelt  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  on 
12  January  1939  in  his  special  address  to 
Congress  on  national  defense.  In  this  speech 
he  suggested  that  $50,000,000  be  made 
available  immediately  in  order  to  correct 
the  lag  which  existed  in  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  idle  plants,20 

Congress  took  action  on  the  President's 
suggestion  by  incorporating  in  Public  Law 
18  (approved  3  April  1939)  a  section  au¬ 
thorizing  the  appropriation  of  $34,500,000 
to  be  used  in  placing  educational  orders  to 
facilitate  the  production  and  procurement 


Tin  the  three  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Air  Corps  Was 
authorized  to  expend  a  total  or  about  $8,000,000,000  and  to 
procure  about  37, £00  planes  See  Craven  and  Cate.  The  AAF 
In  World  War  II,  I,  I0B 
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of  military  materiel.®  This  sum  was  to  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  years  1939,  1940, 
and  1941.  In  addition  $2,000,000  was  au¬ 
thorized  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
years.27 

The  regular  appropriation  act  for  fiscal 
year  1940  approved  $2,000,000  for  educa¬ 
tional  orders  and  the  supplementary  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  provided  an  additional 
$14,250,000  for  this  purpose.  The  remainder 
of  the  $34,500,000  authorized  under  Public 
Law  18  for  educational  orders  was  granted 
by  Congress  in  the  Military  Appropriation 
Act,  1941,  approved  13  June  1940.  It  was 
not  until  1941,  however,  that  any  large 
share  of  the  funds  thus  granted  were  al¬ 
located  to  the  Air  Corps.08 

Early  in  1941  the  Air  Corps  submitted 
a  list  of  proposed  educational  orders  which 
totaled  $12,312,186.25.  Slightly  more  than 
the  requested  amount  was  allotted  to  the 
Air  Corps  so  that  it  had  $12,885,664  for 
this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,20 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  grant 
funds  for  educational  orders.  This  only 
prepared  for  production  by  helping  manu¬ 
facturers  acquire  the  “know-how,”  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.  necessary  for  the  production  of 
aircraft  and  related  materiel.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  a  huge  expediting  program 
in  order  to  get  out  the  vast  production  de¬ 
manded  by  the  defense  emergency.  This 
required  extensive  enabling  legislation  and 
large  appropriations. 

When  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  16  May  1940  called  for  the 
production  of  50,000  planes,  the  problem 
of  adequate  productive  facilities  became 
acute.  Soon  afterward,  in  the  Military  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1941,  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  spend  emergency  funds  for 
the  furnishing  of  Government-owned  facil¬ 
ities  to  private  plants,  for  the  procurement 
and  training  of  civilian  personnel  necessary 
for  the  production  of  critical  equipment 
and  materiel,  and  for  the  procurement  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  For  these 
and  other  War  Department  purposes. 


“The  purpose  of  giving  educational  orders  1$  to  enable 
firms  handling  government  contracts  to  acquire  experience  and 
“know-how”  in  the  production  of  various  typos  of  materiel 
which  they  will  be  called  on  to  produce  In  large  quantities 
at  *  later  date  or  during  an  emergency  They  are  really 
sample  or-  trial  orders 
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$66,000,000  in  cash,  and  $66,000,000  in  con¬ 
tract  authority  were  to  be  available  to  the 
President  through  the  appropriate  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.30  By  the  First  Supplemental 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1941, 
approved  26  June  1940,  Congress  made 
$150,000,000  in  cash  and  $50,000,000  in 
contract  authority  available  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  production.  These  sums  were  to 
be  spent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.81 

By  the  passage  of  “An  Act  to  Expedite 
the  Strengthening  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense,”  Public  Law  703,  76  Cong.,  2  Sess, 
(approved  2  July  1940) ,  Congress  gave  the 
Secretary  of  War  wide  powers  to  use  in 
expediting  production.  He  was  authorized 
to  use  appropriated  funds  to  construct  and 
maintain  war  production  plants  and  fa¬ 
cilities — using  either  government  em¬ 
ployees  or  qualified  commercial  manufac¬ 
turers  for  their  operation  and  maintenance. 
Section  seven  of  this  act  gave  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expediting  authority  similar  to  that 
provided  in  the  Act  of  13  June  1940  and 
made  $132,000,000  in  cash  and  contract 
authorizations  available  for  use  in  expedit¬ 
ing  production  for  the  War  Department.82 

Meanwhile  the  Air  Corps  was  considering 
the  various  methods  by  which  facilities  for 
the  production  of  aircraft  and  engines 
might  be  expanded.  The  need  for  such  ex¬ 
pansion  was  great;  billions  of  dollars  were 
waiting  for  aircraft  factories  which  did  not 
have  the  space  to  handle  the  orders.  It  was 
estimated  that  $120,000,000  would  be  the 
cost  of  providing  the  new  facilities  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  called  for,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  accelerating  deliveries.  While 
the  problem  of  which  method  to  use  in  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  was  being  discussed,  Con¬ 
gress  had  granted,  by  the  passage  of  the 
first  and  second  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  a  total 
sum  of  $525,000,000  for  expediting  produc¬ 
tion.  Of  this  amount  approximately 
$184,500,000  was  for  the  Air  Corps.83 

The  Third  Supplemental  National  De¬ 
fense  Appropriation  Act,  1941,  approved  8 
October  1940,  carried  a  still  larger  grant 
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of  funds  for  expediting  aircraft  production. 
The  Air  Corps  had  requested  $180,000,000 
to  create  15,447,911  additional  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  aircraft  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  $120,000,000  to  expedite  the 
delivery  of  orders  then  outstanding.  Con¬ 
gress  granted  the  $120,000,000  and 
$173,000,000  of  the  requested  $180,000,000 — 
a  total  of  $398,000,000 — for  expediting  the 
production  and  delivery  of  aircraft.34 
Shortly  afterward  the  Air  Corps  decided 
that  additional  bomber  production  capacity 
was  needed  and  requested  additional  funds 
to  finance  the  cost  of  new  plants  plus  funds 
for  expediting  other  production.  By  the 
fifth  supplemental  appropriation  act  for 
1941,  approved  5  April  1941,  Congress 
granted  the  War  Department  $868,286,000 
for  the  creation  of  new  productive  capacity. 
Of  this  appropriation  the  Air  Corps  received 
$75,000,000  for  increased  facilities,  and 
$137,361,000  to  care  for  increasing  costs.33 

These  large  appropriations  for  expediting 
production  were  vital  to  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  If  the  aircraft  industry  was  hard- 
pressed  to  meet  the  production  schedules  of 
the  old  5,500  plane  program,  it  is  evident 
that  the  creation  of  new  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  was  necessary  if  the  Air  Corps  was 
to  attain  the  new  50,000-plane*  goal  set 
by  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  16  May  1940.  The  first  increment  of  the 
Army’s  portion  of  this  program  called  for 
18,641  new  planes.36 

To  meet  the  greatly  increased  production 
schedules  it  was  necessary  to  request  ever 
greater  sums  of  money  and  in  1941  Con¬ 
gress  granted  the  Air  Corps  the  largest 
appropriations  yet  made  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  production.  The  program  of 
budding  government-owned  and  privately 
operated  plants  continued  to  be  expanded 
through  1941  (and  until  the  end  of  1942). 
The  funds  appropriated  for  expediting  pro¬ 
duction  were  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  allotted  to  the  various  services  on  the 
basis  of  programs  approved  by  the  National 
Defense  Commission  and  the  President. 
Exaet  amounts  given  to  the  air  arm  are  not 
always  clear,  but  it  received  enough  to  ac- 
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complish  its  task.  In -the  Military  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1942,  approved  30  June  1941, 
Congress  allowed  $1,271,896,000  for  expedit¬ 
ing  production  for  military  purposes,  which 
included  the  production  of  the  very  heavy 
bombers  B-29  and  B-32.  Due  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  liquidating  previous  contract  obliga¬ 
tions  only  about  $500,000,000  was  available 
for  new  expansion.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Air  Corps 
could  shift  funds  from  one  item  of  expendi¬ 
ture  to  another  and  that  the  Defense  Plants 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  RFC,  Elided  in 
financing  additional  production  facilities.37 
This  was  the  last  appropriation  made  for 
the  expediting  of  production  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  resulted  in  another  great  increase 
of  appropriations  for  expediting  aircraft 
production. 

In  addition  to  the  enabling  acts  and  ap¬ 
propriation  legislation  enacted  to  expedite 
production,  Congress  also  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
procurement.  Prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  procurement  program  in  1939  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aircraft  procured  by  the  Air  Corps 
was  small  and  the  method  of  procurement 
was  not  of  major  significance.  All  aircraft, 
except  experimental  and  research  types, 
were  procured  through  a  process  of  letting 
contracts  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  profit 
allowed  producers  could  be  controlled 
through  the  awarding  of  contracts. 

This  system  of  procuring  aircraft  was  in 
effect  when  the  expansion  program  began 
in  1939,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  al¬ 
ready  had  become  convinced  that  changes 
in  procurement  procedures  were  necessary 
if  the  greatly  increased  aircraft  procure¬ 
ments  needs  of  the  Air  Force  were  to  be 
met.38  One  change  which  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  suggested  was  legislation  author¬ 
izing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  procure  air¬ 
craft  upon  a  negotiated  basis,  without  com¬ 
petition,  when  government  requirements 
could  not  be  met  with  the  competitive  bid 
procedures. 

While  Congiess  did  not  act  on  this  sug¬ 
gestion  until  1940,  it  did  incorporate  in 
Public  Law  18,  76  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved 
3  April  1939),  certain  changes  in  procure- 
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merit  procedures  recommended  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  Air  Corps.  The  act 
contained  a  provision  allowing  a  12  per 
cent  profit  (as  opposed  to  a  previously  con¬ 
sidered  10  per  cent  limitation  on  profits) 
on  all  contracts  for  aircraft  or  portions 
thereof,  and  the  time  limit  for  making  up 
losses  or  deficiency  of  profits  was  increased 
from  one  to  four  years.  It  was  also  provided 
that  when  aircraft  were  purchased  as  a 
result  of  competitive  bids  requiring  the 
submission  of  sample  aircraft  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  authorized  to  purchase  one 
sample  aircraft  each  from  not  more  than 
three  unsuccessful  competitors.-50 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  military  se¬ 
curity  Congress  passed  the  act  of  July  13, 
1939,  which  permitted  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  to  purchase  or  have  manufactured 
certain  classified  aircraft  materiel  items 
without  advertising  ior  bids.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  such  secret  orders  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
submitted  to  three  reputable  concerns  for 
their  bids.1"  This  law  did  not  give  the  Air 
Corps  wide  latitude  in  security  procedures 
but  it  did  allow  the  protection  of  some  of 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  new  types 
of  aircraft  materiel  now  being  produced  for 
the  Air  Corps. 

By  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  426,  76 
Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  5  March  1940), 
Congress  granted  wider  latitude  m  aircraft 
procurement.  By  the  terms  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  authority  to  choose  the  bidder  whom 
he  thought  could  best  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  when  contracts  were  awarded  on  a 
basis  of  competitive  bidding.  If  he  felt  it 
was  warranted  by  the  defense  situation  he 
could  split  the  contract  award  among  three 
bidders.  Such  contracts  were  to  be  reported 
to  Congress  and  were  subject  to  review  by 
the  President  and  the  Federal  courts.-11 
While  this  act  did  not  grant  full  authority 
for  the  negotiation  of  contracts,  it  did 
modify  slightly  the  existing  stringent  regu¬ 
lations  and  made  it  possible  to  spread  some 
of  the  contracts  among  small  producers 
who  could  not  have  received  orders  other¬ 
wise.  It  was  an  essential  emergency  measure 
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which  helped  to  speed  up  aircraft  deliveries 
and  to  create  greater  productive  capacity 42 

The  President’s  speech  of  16  May  1940 
called  for  enormous  increases  in  aircraft 
production.  As  a  consequence  the  necessity 
for  considering  the  questions  of  profit  limi¬ 
tations  and  negotiated  contracts  in  relation 
to  the  procurement  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
materiel  became  greater.  The  Air  Corps 
pointed  out  that  negotiated  contracts  were 
essential  to  accomplish  the  contemplated 
expansion  program.  The  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  system  was  entirely  too  time-consum¬ 
ing  to  use  in  the  emergency  procurement 
situation  which  existed.43 

The  question  of  profit  limitations  was 
also  one  which  had  to  be  settled  if  the  Air 
Corps  procurement  program  was  to  meet 
the  expansion  goals.  Congress  made  limita¬ 
tions  on  profits  more  stringent  by  enacting 
Public  Law  671,  76  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved 
28  June  1940),  which  allowed  only  8  per 
cent  profits.  This  law  also  prohibited  the 
use  of  cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost  nego¬ 
tiated  contracts,  and  limited  to  7  per  cent 
(of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con¬ 
tract)  the  fixed  fee  to  be  paid  in  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  contracts.  This  legislation  also 
gave  Army  contracts  and  orders  priority 
over  all  deliveries  for  private  account  or  ex¬ 
port44  Public  Law  703,  76  Cong.,  2  Sess. 
(approved  2  July  1940)  gave  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  same  authority  to  negotiate  con¬ 
tracts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
been  given  by  Public  Law  671.  He  could 
negotiate  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts 
but  cost-plus-a-percentage-of-eost  contracts 
were  prohibited.  The  same  8  per  cent  re¬ 
striction  was  placed  on  profits  which  could 
be  made  on  contracts.45 

Although  the  negotiated  contract  provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Laws  671  and  703  were  con¬ 
sidered  highly  desirable,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Air  Corps  deplored  the  8  per 
cent  profit  limitation.  According  to  Gen. 
George  H.  Brett,  Chief  of  the  Materiel  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  671,  76 
Cong.,  2  Sess.,  limiting  profits  on  aircraft 
to  8  per  cent  caused  contracts  for  4,000 
planes  to  be  scrapped.  Congress  moved  to 
rectify  this  condition,  as  far  as  the  Air 
Corps  was  concerned,  by  amending  the  sec- 
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ond  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
1941  to  allow  12  per  cent  profit  on  aircraft. 
General  Arnold  testified  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  favor  of  the 
12  per  cent  limitation  (rather  than  one  of 
7  or  8  per  cent) .  The  appropriation  act  was 
approved  9  September  1940  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  profit  limitation  provisions.46  A 
short  time  later  this  problem  was  permantly 
solved  by  the  passage  of  Section  401  of  the 
Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940,  approved  8 
October  1940,  which  removed  all  profit  limi¬ 
tation  provisions  on  Army  and  Navy  air¬ 
craft  contracts.  This  act  also  contained 
provisions  allowing  liberal  amortization 
deductions  for  tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of 
defense  plant  facilities.  These  deductions 
were  based  on  high  depreciation  allowances 
for  the  period  of  emergency  which  had  been 
proclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  be¬ 
ginning  on  10  June  1940.  The  emergency 
was  to  end  only  when  the  President  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  utilization  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  nation’s  emergency  facilities 
was  no  longer  needed  for  national  defense. 
This  was  calculated  to  reassure  contractors 
who  would  ordinarily  fear  to  incur  the  great 
capital  outlays  involved  in  building  and 
equipping  expensive  war  plants  only  to  find 
themselves  with  an  unsalable  “white  ele¬ 
phant"  on  their  hands  if  the  emergency 
should  end  before  the  plants  paid  for  them¬ 
selves.47 

The  authority  to  split  awards  granted  by 
Public  Law  426,  76  Cong ,  2  Sess.  (approved 
5  March  1940)  and  the  authority  to  nego¬ 
tiate  contracts  granted  by  Public  Law  703, 
76  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  2  July  1940),  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  30  June  1941.  The  regular 
military  establishment  appropriation  bill 
for  1942  provided  the  necessary  extension 
of  those  authorities  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  16 

By  giving  aircraft  manufacturers  great 
incentives  to  accept  government  contracts, 
and  by  streamlining  the  process  of  letting 
contracts,  the  above  legislation  had  the 
desired  effect  of  speeding  procurement.  An¬ 
other  device  which  helped  to  speed  up  air¬ 
craft  deliveries  was  the  use  of  “letter  con¬ 
tracts”  by  the  Air  Corps.  This  practice 
permitted  a  saving  of  from  one  to  three 
months  in  the  fabrication  of  aircraft  by 
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arranging  advance  agreements  which  ena¬ 
bled  manufacturers  to  secure  the  necessary 
materials  and  start  toolmg-up  for  produc¬ 
tion  while  they  waited  for  a  formal  con¬ 
tract  to  be  drawn  up  and  signed.  Because 
of  long  and  intimate  association  with  the 
aircraft  industry,  the  Air  Corps  could  use 
these  direct  contacts  to  advantage  in  ex¬ 
pediting  aircraft  production  and  procure¬ 
ment,  and  could  also  profit  greatly  from 
the  legislation  passed  by  Congress  to  ex¬ 
pedite  production  and  facilitate  procure¬ 
ment. 

These  measures  were  greatly  needed  by 
the  American  aircraft  industry,  which  had 
been  given  the  tremendous  job  of  expand¬ 
ing  its  production  capacity  from  a  normal 
capacity  of  some  2,000  planes  a  year  to 
more  than  4,000  a  month.  The  effectiveness 
of  these  legislative  measures  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  to  implement  them  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  aircraft  production  in 
1940  showed  an  increase  of  250  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  By  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1940  there  were  contracts  outstand¬ 
ing  for  16,649  Army  aircraft.  Although  the 
deliveries  to  the  Air  Corps  were  still  behind 
schedule  in  1941,  the  total  of  military  air¬ 
craft  accepted  by  all  users  in  that  year  was 
19,428  as  compared  with  a  total  of  only 
3,770  accepted  by  all  users  in  the  second 
half  of  1940.  As  there  was  an  increasing 
trend  toward  heavy  bomber  types,  there 
was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  average 
weight  per  plane  as  well  as  a  numerical 
gain.  Although  the  Air  Corps’  share  of  air¬ 
craft  deliveries  was  far  too  small  to  equip 
its  authorized  54  groups,  prospects  for  the 
future  were  encouraging.40 

During  the  prewar  period  of  Air  Corps 
expansion,  1939-41,  Congress  enacted  other 
legislation  which  had  a  close  relation  to 
the  production  and  procurement  of  aircraft 
materiel.  The  most  important  measures 
were  the  Stockpiling  Act,  the  “Pipeline 
Act,”  the  “Cash  and  Carry  Act,”  the  “Lend- 
Lease  Act”  and  the  various  acts  providing 
for  aeronautical  research  and  development 
and  appropriating  funds  to  be  used  in  this 
work.  The  “Cash  and  Carry  Act”  and  the 
“Lend-Lease  Act”  had  such  broad  signifi- 
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cance  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  as  a 
separate  topic  in  the  chapter. 

The  Stockpiling  Act,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1939,  authorized  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  and  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  materials  were  strategic  and 
necessary  for  the  wartime  needs  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  materials  should  be  purchased. 
They  were  authorized  to  direct  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  the  neces¬ 
sary  quantities  of  these  materials  for  stock¬ 
piling.  These  stockpiles  were  to  be  drawn 
upon  by  the  President  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency.00  Many  of  the  critical 
materials  stockpiled  under  this  act  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft. 

Another  measure  passed  by  Congress  in 
1941  was  of  significance  in  meeting  the 
materiel  needs  of  the  Air  Corps.  This  was 
an  act  of  July  30,  1941  facilitating  the  con¬ 
struction,  extension,  or  completion  of  inter¬ 
state  pipelines  relatmg  to  national  defense. 
This  legislation  gave  the  President  the 
power  to  declare  the  construction  or  com¬ 
pletion  of  certain  interstate  pipelines  for 
the  transportation  of  petroleum  and  pe¬ 
troleum  products  to  be  necessary  for  na¬ 
tional  defense.  Such  lines  could  be  built  or 
completed  by  government  agencies,  or 
through  the  advancement  of  government 
funds  (on  a  loan  basis)  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for  such 
pipelines.51  This  legislation  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  Air  Corps  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  which  required  great  quantities  of 
aircraft  fuel  for  its  greatly  expanded  train¬ 
ing  activities. 

Concomitant  with  the  legislation  making 
great  appropriations  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  related  materiel  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  enacted  for  the  purposes  of  expediting 
production  and  facilitating  procurement, 
a  large  amount  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
Air  Corps  expansion  dealt  with  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  a  program  of  aeronautical  research 
and  development.  Research  and  develop¬ 
ment  was  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  Air  Corps  expansion  program.  This 
work  had  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  effect 
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of  the  great  expenditures  of  money  and  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  procurement  of  aircraft  should 
not  be  nullified  by  the  production  of  planes 
inferior  in  design  and  performance  to  those 
of  potential  enemies. 

Prior  to  1939  other  nations  had  spent 
much  more  on  research  and  development 
than  had  the  United  States;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  by  the  time  our  expansion  program 
began  they  had  research  facilities  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  our  own.  Aware  of  the  existing  emer¬ 
gency,  Congress  in  1939  introduced  several 
bills  authorizing  new  facilities  for  research 
and  development,  and  granting  appropria¬ 
tions  providing  funds  for  the  NACA  (Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics) 
and  the  Materiel  Division  (later  the  Mate¬ 
riel  Command)  to  carry  on  the  research 
and  development  activities.52 

The  basic  aeronautical  research  for  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  was  conducted  by  the 
NACA,  which  had  been  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  3  March  1915.  Its 
15  members  were  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  9  of  the  15  were  representatives 
chosen  from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards;  the  other  six  members  were 
authorities  on  aeronautical  science. 

The  Committee’s  work  fell  into  two  prin¬ 
cipal  categories:  1)  research  to  furnish  new 
ideas,  2)  the  development  of  these  ideas  and 
their  application  to  current  military  de¬ 
signs.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  aircraft  industry 
it  was  possible  to  incorporate  the  results  of 
a  great  deal  of  the  committee’s  work  in 
the  current  production  of  aircraft  and  to 
make  those  aircraft  more  effective  military 
weapons.  The  agency  of  the  Army  air  arm 
for  applying  the  findings  of  NACA’s  re¬ 
search  was  the  Materiel  Division  at  Wright 
Field. 

As  the  threat  of  war  grew  in  1938,  the 
NACA  had  planned  and  proposed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  research  facilities.  Congress 
provided  funds,  first  to  increase  the  research 
facilities  of  the  NACA  at  Langley  Field, 
Virginia,  and  to  provide  an  electric  generat¬ 
ing  plant  to  permit  continuous  operations 
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of  wind  tunnels;  second,  to  establish  a  new 
research  station,  the  Ames  Aeronautical 
Station  at  Moffett  Field,  California,  and  a 
third  station  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  funda¬ 
mental  research  on  aircraft  engine  prob¬ 
lems.53 

The  appropriations  which  Congress  made 
in  1939  for  the  activities  of  the  NACA  were 
as  follows:  $2,180,000  cash  by  the  act  of 
March  16,  1939;  $2,363,980  cash  by  the  act 
of  May  2,  1939;  and  $2,000,000  m  cash  and 
$8,109,020  in  contract  authorizations  by  the 
act  of  August  9,  1939 — a  total  in  cash  and 
contract  authorizations  of  $14,653,000. 
NACA  appropriations  rose  to  $17,600,000  in 
1940,  and  to  $27,473,400  in  1941.54  The 
tendency  was  for  the  size  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  to  increase  as  the  war  situation  in 
Europe  became  more  acute  and  the  threat 
of  German  air  power  more  evident. 

Appropriations  made  directly  to  the  Air 
Corps  for  research  and  development  showed 
an  even  greater  rate  of  increase.  In  1939 
Congress  appropriated  $9,000,000  to  be  used 
by  the  Air  Corps  for  such  purposes;  in  1940 
appropriations  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  purposes  amounted  to  $31,700,000; 
and  in  1941  they  rose  to  $77,813  }700.E3  It 
appears  that  Congress  was  not  at  first  as 
willing  to  grant  comparatively  small  funds 
for  research  and  development  as  it  was  to 
make  much  larger  sums  available  for  pro¬ 
curement.  However,  when  Congress  became 
fully  aware  of  the  vital  significance  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  it  quickly  made 
available  the  funds  requested  by  the  ex¬ 
perts.™ 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  enacted  to 
provide  funds  for  the  vast  procurement  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  to  speed 
up  the  program  by  expediting  pro¬ 
duction  and  facilitating  the  process  of  pro¬ 
curement,  Congress  also  passed  laws  which 
enabled  friendly  foreign  powers  to  secure 
in  the  United  States  aireraft  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  materiel  with  which  to  resist  Nasi  ag¬ 
gression.  This  legislation  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  American  production  of  air¬ 
craft  and  aircraft  materiel  and  thereby  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Air  Corps  expansion  pro¬ 
gram;  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes 
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impeded  the  attainment  of  the  immediate 
goals  set  up  under  that  program, 

LEGISLATION  TO  FACILITATE  PROCUREMENT 
BY  FOREIGN  POWERS 

The  question  of  foreign  procurement  of 
military  materiel  was  brought  before  Con¬ 
gress  soon  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
in  Europe.  Under  the  old  Neutrality  Act  of 
1936  the  President  was  required,  following 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  on  1  Septem¬ 
ber  1939,  to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  and  to  place  an  embargo  on 
all  arms  shipments  to  the  belligerent 
powers.  President  Roosevelt  conformed 
with  the  law,  but  on  13  September  1939  he 
called  Congress  into  special  session  to  re¬ 
consider  the  arms  embargo.  To  continue  to 
enforce  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  inter¬ 
ests,  he  said,  for  the  embargo  would  in  ef¬ 
fect  aid  the  Nazis  by  depriving  the  British 
and  French  of  the  means  of  resisting  ag¬ 
gression.  After  long  debate  Congress  passed 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (known  as  the 
“Cash  and  Carry”  Act)  which  became  law 
on  4  November  1939.  Sections  2  and  7  of 
this  act  permitted  belligerent  nations  to 
purchase  various  war  materials  in  this 
country  and  to  transport  them  abroad  in 
their  own  vessels.  Payment  for  such  mate¬ 
rials  was  to  be  accepted  only  in  cash,  all 
loans  and  credit  action  in  such  purchases 
being  forbidden BT 

The  great  industrial  system  of  the  United 
States  now  became  available  to  the  Allies 
as  a  source  of  war  materials,  although  it 
would  be  some  time  before  American  arms 
production  could  be  built  up  to  the  point 
where  it  could  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  it  by  foreign  purchasers  and  our  own 
armed  services.  Such  a  situation  would  in¬ 
evitably  create  serious  procurement  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  Air  Corps  which  had  now  em¬ 
barked  on  its  great  expansion  program. 

The  Air  Corps  had  long  favored  the  sale 
of  its  own  tactical  models  to  foreign 
powers,  feeling  that  the  sale  abroad  of  these 
planes  would  promote  expansion  of  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  without  expense  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  would  help  defray  the  cost  of 
the  research  and  development  involved  in 
the  production  of  new  models.  Little  mili- 
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tary  risk  seemed  to  be  involved,  since  the 
United  States  could  always  stay  ahead  of 
any  nation  which  depended  on  it  for  mili¬ 
tary  planes.  Hence,  under  the  Cash  and 
Carry  Act  various  Air  Corps  models,  some 
obsolescent  and  some  more  modern,  were 
made  available  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  some  other  nations.  On  25  March  1940 
a  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted  whereby 
certain  modern  types  were  released  for  sale 
to  foreign  nations  as  soon  as  a  superior 
type  or  model  could  be  furnished  to  the 
Air  Corps.’’8 

By  the  end  of  1939,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  ordered  almost  2,000  airplanes 
and  over  6,000  Wright  and  Pratt  and  Whit¬ 
ney  engines.  In  this  period  our  own  Army 
and  Navy  orders  had  increased  to  almost 
4,000  planes.  These  orders,  small  as  they 
were,  had  an  almost  revolutionary  effect 
upon  our  aircraft  industry  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  great  expansion  which 
was  to  come  in  1940  and  after.  The  greatest 
contribution  of  the  French  orders  was  in 
the  field  of  aircraft  engines,  for  engines 
were  the  real  bottleneck  in  our  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction.  The  French  orders,  by  keeping  the 
engine  manufacturers  busy,  and  the  action 
of  the  French  and  British  governments  in 
paying  for  the  expansion  of  plant  facilities, 
gave  us  an  important  head  start.59 

The  German  victories  in  1940  greatly 
stimulated  the  demand  for  planes  on  the 
part  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  When  France  fell,  the  British  took 
over  all  the  French  contracts  for  planes — 
these  and  their  own  orders  called  for  14,000 
planes.  As  the  British  combat  needs  on  the 
eve  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  seemed  more 
urgent  than  our  own  expansion  require¬ 
ments,  it  was  agreed  on  23  July  1940  that 
the  Air  Corps  should  defer  the  delivery  of 
8,586  planes  in  favor  of  the  British.* 

This,  of  course,  did  not  prevent  the  Brit¬ 
ish  from  placing  additional  orders  so  that 
the  Air  Corps  began  to  fear  that  its  own 
program  might  be  further  delayed  in  ful¬ 
fillment.  Hence,  in  order  to  insure  a  more 
systematic  and  equitable  allocation  of  air¬ 
craft  and  engines,  the  United  States  and 

’The  British  did  not  begin  placing  any  substantial  orders 
for  American  aircraft,  parts,  etc  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  Cash  and  Carry  Act. 
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Great  Britain  established  on  13  September 
1940  the  Joint  Aircraft  Commission  (JAC). 
The  JAC  was  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  three  principal  customers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  industry — the  British  Pur¬ 
chasing  Commission,  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  and  the  Air  Corps  The  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  whose  office  had  taken 
the  initiative  m  securing  the  authorization 
of  JAC,  served  as  its  chairman.  In  1941, 
JAC  was  given  control  over  all  production 
plans,  making  it  possible  to  integrate  them 
into  a  single  schedule 80 

It  soon  became  necessary,  however,  to 
supplement  the  Cash  and  Carry  Act  with 
other  legislation.  By  the  end  of  1940  Great 
Britain’s  war  chest  of  dollars  was  down  to 
two  billion,  and  of  this  sum  nearly  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  was  pledged  to  pay  for  war 
goods  ordered  m  the  United  States  but  not 
yet  delivered.  Britain  could  not  hope  to 
scrape  up  the  dollars  necessary  to  keep  on 
buying  on  a  cash  basis  the  weapons  so  sorely 
needed,  and  by  the  middle  of  December 
British  contracting  for  war  goods  in  the 
United  States  had  virtually  ceased.01 

As  the  system  of  making  loans  so  that 
foreign  countries  could  procure  war  mate¬ 
riel  on  a  credit  basis  had  been  thoroughly 
discredited  as  a  result  of  our  World  War  I 
experience,  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
other  way  by  which  Great  Britain  and 
other  friendly  powers  could  secure  from  us 
the  necessary  munitions  of  war.  Obviously 
it  was  of  vital  importance  to  our  own  na¬ 
tional  defense  to  help  those  powers  fighting 
the  Axis.  Also,  if  the  United  States  should 
become  involved  m  the  war,  it  would  need 
allies  (especially  Britam)  who  could 
furnish  the  bases  from  which  to  mount  an 
aerial  assault  on  the  Axi§.  powers.02 

The  Idea  of  leasing  war  materials  to  the 
British  was  mentioned  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  at  a  meeting  of  the  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  in  the  late  summer  of  1940, 
The  idea  of  a  lend-lease  act  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  De¬ 
cember  of  1940  Roosevelt,  in  one  of  his 
“fireside  chats,”  warned  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  that  if  Britain  went  down  we  would  be 
living  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  summed 
up  our  national  policy  by  saying,  “We  must 
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be  the  great  arsenal  of  democracy.”  A  week 
later,  on  6  January  1941  the  President  de¬ 
livered  his  State  of  the  Union  message  in 
which  he  asked  for  the  authority  and  the 
funds  necessary  to  manufacture  additional 
weapons  and  war  supplies  to  he  turned 
over  to  those  nations  actually  at  war  with 
the  Axis  powers. 

A  lend-lease  bill  was  drafted  by  Oscar  S. 
Knox  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
after  discussion  and  revision  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  Navy,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  other  officials  and 
leaders  of  Congress,  the  bill  was  worked 
over  in  final  form  by  the  Congressional 
Legislative  Counsel,  initialed  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries,  and  then  submitted  to  the  President 
for  final  approval. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  held  a  White  House  confer¬ 
ence  with  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  con¬ 
gressional  leaders  in  which  he  read  the  bill 
aloud  and  urged  its  speedy  passage  with¬ 
out  hampering  limitations,  so  that  the  flow 
of  necessary  weapons  to  Britain  would  not 
be  stopped. 

On  10  January  the  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  as  H.R.  1776  by  Representative 
McCormack  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Alben  Barkley.  After  long  debate  the  meas¬ 
ure  passed  both  houses  with  only  minor 
changes.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  8 
March  1941  by  a  vote  of  60  to  31  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  11  March  by  a 
vote  of  317  to  71.  It  was  engrossed  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  the  same  day.151 

By  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  11,  77  Cong.,  1st  Rprs  .  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  Promote  the  Defense  of 
the  United  States") ,  the  President  was  em¬ 
powered  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  heads 
of  the  other  government  departments  or 
agencies,  to  manufacture  and  procure  “de¬ 
fense  articles”  for  the  government  of  any 
country  whose  defense  .  the  President 
deemed  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  defense  articles  to  such 
governments.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of 
the  Navy  were  to  be  consulted  before  any 
defense  articles  were  disposed  of.  Congress 
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retained  sufficient  powers  of  control  over 
the  administration  of  lend-lease  by.  requir¬ 
ing  quarterly  reports  from  the  President  on 
operations  under  this  act  and  by  keeping 
its  prerogative  of  making  the  necessary  ap¬ 
propriations,  Congress  also  placed  a  two- 
year  time  limit  on  the  operation  of  the  act.04 

The  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was 
soon  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Defense 
Aid  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1941 
(Public  Law  23,  77  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
approved  27  March  1941),  which  appropri¬ 
ated  $7,000,000,000  to  enable  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  Of  this  sum,  $2,054,000,000  was 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  and  aero¬ 
nautical  material,  including  engines,  spare 
parts,  and  accessories.03 

A  second  appropriation  of  $5,985,000,000 
to  be  used  for  lend-lease  purposes  was 
granted  by  Congress  when  the  Second  Sup¬ 
plemental  National  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1942,  was  approved  28  October  1941. 
This  measure  also  authorized  government 
agencies  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  defense  articles,  informa¬ 
tion,  or  services  for  countries  whose  defense 
was  deemed  vital  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  money  appropriated  $658,- 
000,000  was  to  be  used  for  aircraft  and  aero¬ 
nautical  materiel.  Under  this  act,  also  called 
the  Defense  Aid  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  the  funds  appropriated  were  to 
remain  available  until  30  June  1943.00 

In  order  further  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  lend-lease  goods  an  act  approved  31  May 
1941  (Public  Law  89,  77  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) 
extended  the  priority  system  to  “contracts 
for  the  Government  of  any  country  the 
President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  .”',T 

In  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son,  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  one  of  the 
most  important  legislative  achievements  of 
the  entire  war.  Not  only  was  it  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  triumph  for  Roosevelt;  it  smashed  two 
serious  bottlenecks,  one  by  providing  for 
the  financing  of  the  British  supply  pro¬ 
gram,  the  other  by  giving  the  United  States 
government  badly  needed  authority  over 
the  whole  field  of  military  supplies.08  Stim- 
son  said  it  would  create  order  out  of  the 
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disorder  which  had  existed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  (and  procurement)  of  munitions  in 
the  U.S.,  a  situation  in  which  about  a  dozen 
purchasing  missions  from  various  countries 
had  been  trying  to  buy  arms  m  our  market. 
They  had  been  competing  with  each  other 
and  with  us,  and  this  competition  had  pro¬ 
duced  delay*0  Although  there  was  now  a 
more  orderly  system  of  allocating  aircraft 
production  between  the  United  States  and 
friendly  powers,  the  lend-lease  program 
nevertheless  made  it  progressively  more 
difficult  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  procure 
the  aircraft  necessary  to  implement  its  ex¬ 
pansion  program. 

In  June  1941  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  stated  that  the 
25-group  program  (which  now  constituted 
the  first  step  toward  a  modified  54-group 
program)  was  at  least  four  months  behind 
as  a  result  of  the  deferment  of  materiel  to 
the  needs  of  the  British.70  The  Air  Corps 
procurement  situation  was  still  further 
complicated  by  the  entrance  of  Russia  into 
the  war  in  June  of  1941  and  the  subsequent 
extension  of  lend-lease  aid  to  that  country. 
The  policy  which  came  to  be  followed  in  the" 
allocation  of  aircraft  production  under  the 
lend-lease  program  called  for  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  planes  where  they  could  be  used 
most  effectively — this,  of  course,  was  in 
combat.  Hence,  the  Air  Corps  had  to  defer 
the  full  realization  of  its  54-group  program 
to  the  extent  that  aircraft  it  had  ordered 
were  made  available  under  lend-lease  for 
use  by  Great  Britain  in  the  air  offensive 
against  Germany,  and  by  the  Russians  in 
repelling  German  invasion.  Although  a  gi¬ 
gantic  effort  was  made  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  all  these  needs,  the  AAF  found 
itself  on  the  very  eve  of  war  working  under 
an  allocation  system  which  made  impossible 
the  early  achievement  of  its  54-group  pro¬ 
gram.  This  state  of  affairs  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  lack  of  complete  preparedness 
of  the  AAF  on  M-Day.71 

INVESTIGATIVE  ACTION  TAKEN  BY  CONGRESS 

Although  the  Army  air  arm  had  not  at¬ 
tained  the  goals  of  the  expansion  program 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  great  increase  m  aircraft  production 
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since  the  beginning  of  1939  had  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  substantial  aid  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  to  build  up  the  Air  Corps  to  a 
strength  which  allowed  it  to  absorb  its 
initial  losses  and  to  begin  a  limited  offen¬ 
sive  in  less  than  a  year.  A  major  portion  of 
the  credit  for  making  this  achievement  pos¬ 
sible  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  taken 
by  Congress  m  the  enactment  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation.  Congress  also  contributed 
to  the  development  of  American  air  power 
through  the  exercise  of  its  investigative 
powers. 

Congress  established  several  committees 
to  investigate  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 
effort,  the  most  powerful,  comprehensive, 
and  effective  of  which  was  the  so-called 
Truman  Committee."  This  committee  gave 
an  impressive  example  of  the  constructive 
contribution  the  legislative  branch  can 
make  to  the  successful  management  of  a 
war  program. 

The  Truman  Committee  grew  out  of  the 
anxiety  felt  by  Congress  regarding  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  administration  of  defense  mobili¬ 
zation  m  the  year  preceding  Pearl  Harbor 
when  billions  were  being  spent  in  a  hastily 
organized  defense  program,  As  the  program 
got  under  way,  Congress  was  flooded  with 
complaints  of  extravagance,  waste,  profit¬ 
eering,  favoritism  in  awarding  contracts, 
and  of  almost  complete  failure  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  small  business.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  feared  that  the  great  size 
and  maldistribution  of  the  tremendous  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  would  change  our 
economy  for  the  worse.  They  also  feared 
the  political  consequences  of  a  public  opin¬ 
ion  aroused  by  the  mishandling  of  draftees 
or  equipping  them  with  defective  weapons 
or  machines.72 

Senator  Harry  S  Truman  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  establishing  this  committee  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  trip  late  in  1940  in  which  he  in¬ 
spected  war  industries  in  his  own  state  and 
along  the  way  on  his  return  to  Washington. 
He  arrived  there  with  an  impression  of 
waste  and  insufficient  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
other  agencies  responsible  for  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  effort.  Feeling  that  both  public  opinion 

was  generally  referred  to  as  the  Truman  committee  be¬ 
cause  Senator  Harry  Truman  was  Its  chairman 
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and  the  public  welfare  demanded  that  the 
whole  situation  be  investigated  and  speedily 
reformed,  Senator  Truman  proposed  that  a 
Senate  committee  should  be  organized  and 
given  full  power  to  investigate  the  national 
defense  program.73 

On  22  February  1941  Truman  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  No  71,  which  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  committee  of  five  Sena¬ 
tors,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  “authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  operation  of  the  program 
for  the  procurement  and  construction  of 
supplies,  materials,  munitions,  vehicles,  air¬ 
craft,  vessels,  plants,  camps,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  and  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
national  defense,  ...”  Items  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  included:  1)  types  and  terms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts;  2)  methods  of  awarding 
such  contracts  and  selecting  contractors, 
3)  utilization  of  small  business  facilities;  4) 
geographic  distribution  of  contracts  and 
locations  of  plants  and  facilities;  5)  effects 
of  the  program  on  labor  and  the  migration 
of  labor;  6)  performance  of  contracts  and 
the  accountmgs  required  of  the  contractors; 
7)  benefits  accruing  to  the  contractors;  8) 
practices  of  management  or  labor,  and 
prices,  fees,  and  charges,  interfering  with 
the  defense  program  or  unduly  increasing 
its  costs;  and  9)  such  other  matters  as  the 
committee  considered  appropriate.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  committee  were  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000  and  were  to  be  paid  from  the 
Senate  contingent  fund. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
amended  the  resolution  to  have  the  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  seven  senators  rather 
than  five,*  and  the  Committee  to  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate  reduced  the  expense  item  to 
$15,000.  With  these  amendments,  Senate 
Resolution  No.  71  was  passed  virtually  with¬ 
out  discussion  on  1  March  1941,  and  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Program  was  authorized  to 
carry  on  its  investigations  during  the  77th 
and  succeeding  Congresses 73 

The  authority  of  the  Truman  Committee 
was  limited  to  investigation,  with  reports 

*L»te  In.  1941  the  Ssnute  increased  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  to  10 
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and  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the 
Senate.  It  had  no  powers  of  supervision  and 
its  investigative  power  was  limited  gener¬ 
ally  to  the  logistics  of  the  national  security 
program.  One  of  the  Truman  Committee’s 
most  important  decisions  was  that  it  would 
not  interfere  m  any  way  with  military  strat¬ 
egy  or  tactics — the  Committee  intended  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Civil  War  which  had 
attempted  to  tell  the  Union  generals  how 
to  fight  their  battles  and  conduct  their 
campaigns.73 

Between  15  April  1941  and  15  January 
1942,  when  the  Truman  Committee  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  annual  report,  it  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  80  days  during  which  252  witnesses 
were  heard.  The  subject  of  the  hearings 
was  the  progress  of  the  entire  national  de¬ 
fense  program,  but  the  committee  concen¬ 
trated  on  certain  aspects  of  the  national 
defense  effort,  such  as  the  shortage  of 
aluminum  (of  vital  concern  to  the  aircraft 
industry),  the  construction  of  camps  and 
cantonments,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  absence  of  effective  over-all  direction 
of  the  defense  effort,  a  condition  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
(OPM)  and  to  its  hydra-headed  direction. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  many  people  felt  that 
the  committee  should  be  discontinued;  they 
believed  that  investigations  and  criticisms 
had  no  place  in  an  aJl-out  war  effort.  The 
members  of  the  Truman  Committee  de¬ 
cided,  however,  that  there  was  still  a  place 
for  constructive  criticism,  and  decided  to 
continue  their  activities.  Senator  Truman 
continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  until  he  resigned  to  become  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President.73 

Among  other  phases  of  defense  produc¬ 
tion  investigated  by  the  Truman  Committee 
were  such  items  as  land  acquisition  and 
disposition,  lend-lease,  light  metals,  ma¬ 
chine  tools  and  dies,  magnesium,  100-oc- 
tane  gasoline,  petroleum,  plant  con¬ 
struction,  the  procurement  program,  and 
rubber.77  Aluminum,  aircraft  production, 
and  labor-management  relations  continued 
to  be  subjects  of  committee  investigation 
throughout  most  of  the  war  years.™ 
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The  work  of  the  Truman  Committee  was 
of  great  value  to  the  Air  Corps  (and  the 
AAF)  in  carrying  out  its  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  even  though  the  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Army  air  arm  doubtless  smarted 
under  the  sharp  criticism  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  sometimes  levied  at  the 
conduct  of  their  part  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  investigations  resulted  in  greatly 
improved  production  of  aluminum  and 
brought  about  the  substitution  of  the  War 
Production  Board  for  the  OPM  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  improvement  of  war  production.™ 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  Truman  Commit¬ 
tee  was  an  example  of  a  legislative  agency 
acting  m  a  managerial  capacity  to  the  war 
effort  in  procurement  and  in  other  fields. 
Although  authorized  only  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  study  of  the  military  procurement 
program  and  to  make  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Senate  thereon,  it 
quickly  fell  into  the  traditional  pattern  of 
utilizing  inquiry  as  an  instrumentality  to 
carry  out  the  legislative  will.  Its  admoni¬ 
tions  to  administrative  bodies  such  as  the 
WPB,  and  even  to  the  military  services,  be¬ 
came  increasingly  managerial  in  their  na¬ 
ture.  This  committee  came  to  be  the  most 
effective  voice  of  Congress  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  on  the  home  front 80  As  such,  it 
had  a  great  influence  over  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Air  Corps,  particularly  m 
the  fields  of  production  and  procurement.”' 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING  LEGISLATION 

The  great  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  m 
the  period  1939-41  involved  personnel  ex¬ 
pansion  as  well  as  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  planes  and  in  the  facilities  for 
their  production  and  maintenance.  Prior 
to  1939  Congress  had  not  given  the  Air 
Corps  the  authority  or  the  funds  necessary 
for  personnel  increases.  Hence  the  primary 
personnel  problem  was  the  procurement  of 
an  increased  number  of  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men,  and  this  was  possible  only  by 
Congressional  approval.  Not  only  was  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Air  Corps  smaller 
than  that  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
armed  service,  it  was  even  insufficient  to 

*Xt  was  largely  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Truman  Committee  that  Congress  took  far-reaching  measures 
to  speed  up  the  production  and  facilitate  the  procurement  of 
aircraft. 
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man  the  planes  which  had  already  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  Special  legislation 
for  an  increase  in  Air  Corps  personnel  there¬ 
fore  not  only  became  necessary  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  expansion  program, 
it  became  imperative  as  Germany  continued 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  air 
power  as  a  striking  force.81 

The  Air  Corps  had  the  responsibilities 
both  of  procuring  this  personnel  and  of 
training  it,  in  order  to  have  available  the 
pilots,  aircrew  members,  mechanics,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  administrative  officers  needed 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
great  air  armada  being  built  Here  again 
it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  providing  the  necessary  funds  and 
authority,  and  to  change  or  amend  existing 
legislation  to  meet  new  training  needs  and 
situations  Finally,  as  the  personnel  of  the 
Air  Corps  expanded  rapidly,  there  were  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
air  arm  and  which  required  special  legis¬ 
lative  action. 

The  President’s  message  to  Congress  on 
12  January  1939  urging  a  strong  national 
defense  program,  and  large  appropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  planes  and  the 
training  of  pilots,  was  followed  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  emergency  national  defense  act 
which  provided  a  greater  increase  in  Air 
Corps  personnel  allotments  than  any  hith¬ 
erto  granted.  This  legislation,  Public  Law 
18,  76  Cong ,  1  Sess.  (approved  3  April 
1939)  authorized  the  President  to  call  to 
duty  annually  for  a  period  of  one  year  suffi¬ 
cient  Reserve  personnel  to  maintain  3,000 
Reserve  officers  on  active  duty.  It  allowed 
the  immediate  commissioning  of  300  second 
lieutenants  from  the  Air  Corps  Reserve, 
specified  the  groups  from  which  the  ap¬ 
pointments  were  to  be  made,  and  approved 
a  commissioned  Air  Corps  strength  of  3,203, 
and  an  enlisted  strength  of  45,000.  This  was 
the  most  important  single  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizing  Air  Corps  personnel  ex¬ 
pansion  and  was  basic  to  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  In  a  few  months  these  personnel 
authorizations  proved  to  be  inadequate  and 
further  legislation  proved  necessary;  in 
1939,  however,  they  were  sufficient  to  per¬ 
mit  the  initiation  of  a  plan  of  hemispheric 
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defense.*2  Attempts  were  also  made  m  1939 
to  build  up  defense  air  power  by  increasing 
the  number  of  National  Guard  aviation 
units.  However,  none  of  the  five  bills  intro¬ 
duced  for  this  purpose  reached  the  floor  for 
discussion  m  either  house  of  Congress.*2 

In  response  to  the  President’s  message  of 
12  January  1939  Congress  passed  “An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  civil  aircraft 
pilots,  and  for  other  purposes.”  This  meas¬ 
ure,  approved  27  June  1939,  authorized  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  to  train 
civilian  pilots  and  authorized  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $5,675,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940  M  The 
purpose  of  this  act  was  to  create  a  reserve 
of  pilot  trainees  with  basic  flying  training 
from  which  the  Air  Corps  could  draw  as 
the  need  arose.* 

An  Act  of  Congress  which  became  law  on 
5  August  1939  made  more  pilots  available 
to  the  Air  Corps  by  waiving  the  30-year 
age  limit  for  the  appointment  of  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army.  This  ap¬ 
plied  to  Air  Corps  Reserve  officers  on  ex¬ 
tended  active  duty  who  had  served  two 
years  on  such  duty  and  to  warrant  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  in 
active  service  who  were  qualified  pilots.*" 

After  the  passage  of  Public  Law  18,  76 
Cong.,  1  Sess.,  authorizing  a  personnel  in¬ 
crease,  the  Air  Corps  turned  its  attention 
to  setting  up  a  training  program  for  the 
new  personnel.  The  annual  objectives  for 
pilot  training  were  increased  from  the  origi¬ 
nally  planned  7,000  to  12,000  during  1940 
and  plans  were  laid  for  a  30,000-pilot  train¬ 
ing  program  in  1941.  To  attain  these  ob¬ 
jectives  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  existing 
statutory  limitations  on  the  number  of  fly¬ 
ing  cadets  and  the  number  and  rank  of  Air 
Corps  Reserve  officers  who  might  be  ordered 
to  extended  active  duty  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941.  It  was  also  necessary  to  change 
those  statutory  provisions  which  excluded 
two  important  sources  of  pilot  material,  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Re¬ 
serve  officers.8** 

■This  act  was  amended  24  July  1942  to  authorize  the  CAA 
to  train  civilian  technicians  and  mechanics  as  well  as  civilian 
pilots  The  War  Department  saw  to  it  that  the  amended  act 
was  administered  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  AAF’s  own  training:  program  See  AHS-7,  pp  47-49 
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The  vital  importance  of  pilot  procure¬ 
ment  became  more  and  more  evident  as 
aircraft  production  increased  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  became  worse.  This 
fact  was  emphasized  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  address  to  Congress  on  16  May  1940 
asking  for  an  accelerated  defense  program. 
To  carry  into  effect  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendations  the  War  Department  drafted 
a  bill  which  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
all  existing  limitations  on  the  number  of 
flying  cadets  and  on  the  number  and  rank 
of  Air  Corps  Reserve  officers  who  might  be 
ordered  to  extended  active  duty  during  fis¬ 
cal  year  1941.  There  was  considerable  op¬ 
position  in  the  House  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  to  removing  all  limitations, 
but  a  substitute  bill  was  finally  passed  and 
became  law  on  2  July  1940.  This  measure, 
Public  Law  703,  76  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  gave  the 
Air  Corps  the  authority  to  procure  flying 
cadets  and  Reserve  officers  without  limit  as 
to  number  during  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Public  Law  703  was  soon  followed  by  leg¬ 
islation  giving  the  President  authority  to 
order  the  National  Guard,  Reserve  Officers, 
and  retired  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Army  into  active  service  for  a  period  of  12 
months.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28  which 
became  law  on  16  August  1940.  The  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  authority  by  the  President 
brought  the  Air  Corps  a  further  increase  of 
personnel  from  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves  as  such  personnel  could  now  be 
called  up  for  active  duty  without  their  con¬ 
sent.  Another  measure,  Public  Law  795,  76 
Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  4  October  1940), 
removed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  personnel 
expansion  program  of  the  Air  Corps  by  al¬ 
lowing  an  unrestricted  number  of  officers 
from  other  branches  to  be  detailed  to  the 
Air  Corps  for  training  and  duty  as  aircraft 
observers  and  other  members  of  combat 
crews  (navigators,  bombardiers,  etc.).  This 
legislation  greatly  expedited  the  training 
program  and  also  made  a  long  needed  rec¬ 
tification  of  the  flying  pay  regulations.  Also 
enlistments  in  the  Air  Corps  were  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940.  These 
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measures  resulted  m  an  increase  of  Air 
Corps  personnel  from  20,250  on  1  July  1939 
to  152,569  two  years  later.83 

The  War  Department  initiated  action  in 
the  winter  of  1940-41  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  legislation  which  would  make  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Reserve 
officers  of  branches  other  than  the  Air 
Corps  eligible  for  pilot  training.  Bills 
drafted  by  the  War  Department  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  m  April  of  1941.  This 
legislation  was  to  create  the  new  grade  of 
aviation  student  in  which  enlisted  men  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  of  other  components 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  could  be 
given  pilot  training.  The  aviation  student  ^ 
bill  became  law  on  3  June  1941.  It  author¬ 
ized  the  utilization  of  large  numbers  of  en¬ 
listed  men  as  pilot  trainees,  and  was  of 
great  value  in  helping  the  Air  Corps  to 
procure  the  personnel  needed  for  the  rap¬ 
idly  mcreasmg  number  of  aircraft.88 
-  A  month  later  to  the  day  the  President 
signed  a  bill,  Public  Law  152,  77  Cong.,  1 
Sess.,  which  amended  the  act  of  April  3, 
1939  to  allow  National  Guard  officers  and 
Reserve  officers  of  branches  other  than  the 
Air  Corps  to  take  pilot  training.  This  legis¬ 
lation  was  based  on  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.90  It 
provided  still  another  source  of  personnel 
for  the  pilot-training  program. 

-.It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  close  in¬ 
terrelation  between  training,  personnel 
procurement,  and  general  personnel  regula¬ 
tions  in  much  of  the  legislation  dealing 
with  Air  Corps  personnel  m  the  period 
under  consideration.  In  the  next  few  pages 
the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  legislation 
dealing  more  specifically  with  training  and 
mention  will  be  made  of  those  related  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  general  personnel  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  pay,  insurance  benefits,  etc., 
as  well  as  legislation  providing  for  training 
facilities. 

The  Emergency  National  Defense  Act  of 
April  2,  1939  provided  a  training  program 
designed  to  produce  a  reserve  supply  of 
pilots.  Since  Air  Corps  facilities  were  in¬ 
adequate  to  handle  the  great  training  pro¬ 
gram  entailed  by  the  expansion  of  the  Air 
Corps,  it  was  determined  to  use  civilian 


training  facilities,  appropriate  steps  being 
taken  to  provide  for  the  uniformity  of  the 
primary  training  to  be  given  in  the  civil¬ 
ian  schools  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
instructional  equipment.  Although  the  act 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  War  to  detail 
personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  as  aviation 
students  at  civilian  technical,  professional, 
or  educational  institutions,  or  as  students, 
observers,  and  investigators  at  industrial 
plants,  etc.  where  knowledge  in  aviation 
specialties  could  be  obtained,  its  principal 
aim  was  the  utilization  of  civilian  flying 
schools  for  primary  pilot  training.  The 
above  provisions,  however,  also  authorized 
the  training  of  Regular  Army  personnel  in 
other  aviation  specialties  besides  flying, 
opening  the  way  for  a  very  vitally  needed 
technical  training  program.  As  the  Air 
Corps  expanded  it  became  necessary  to  ex¬ 
tend  these  training  provisions  to  include 
components  other  than  the  Regular  Army.81 
These  training  provisions  grew  out  of  drafts 
of  proposed  legislation  submitted  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Arnold  to  the  War  Department  Chief 
of  Staff.02 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
next  training  legislation  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  civil  aircraft  pilots,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  approved  27  June  1939.  This  meas¬ 
ure,  which  provided  for  a  civilian  pilot 
training  program  established  and  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautical  Administration,  had  the  approval 
of  the  Air  Corps  and  the  War  Department. 
The  CAA  program  proved  of  great  value  to 
the  Air  Corps  expansion  program  in  that 
the  Air  Corps  pilot  trainees  who  were  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  civilian  pilot  training  prelimi¬ 
nary  course  had  a  much  lower  elimination 
rate  than  those  who  had  not  had  the  course. 
This  program  also  produced  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flying  instructors  who  gave  pri¬ 
mary  training  to  Air  Corps  cadets  in  the 
Army's  civilian  contract  flying  schools,  and 
made  important  contributions  in  filling  the 
urgent  demand  for  trained  airline  pilots, 
ferry  pilots,  and  test  pilots.03 

Congress  continued  the  CAA  program 
and  gave  it  generous  support  By  the  Third 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  approved  9 
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August  1939,  $4,000,000  was  made  available 
for  the  CAA  civil  pilot  training  program,94 
and  $5,000,000  more  was  made  available  by 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  April  18,  1940 93  On  the  urging  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  wanted  to  increase  the 
program  in  order  to  train  50,000  volunteer 
pilots.  Congress  appropriated  $32,000,000  to 
be  used  for  the  CAA  civilian  pilot  training 
program  by  the  First  Supplemental  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  approved 
26  June  1940.nft  Largely  through  CAA  train¬ 
ing  the  number  of  civilian  pilots  m  the 
United  States  rose  from  26,000  in  1939  to 
41,006  in  1940,  and  to  62,277  m  1941.0T 

In  the  winter  of  1940  Congress  gave  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  the  civilian  contract  schools 
which  were  training  flying  cadets  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  3,  1939. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  provision  of 
the  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  of  February  12,  1940  which  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  to  civilian 
flying  schools,  at  cost,  the  spare  parts  and 
accessories  necessary  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  Army  planes  furnished  to 
them  for  training  purposes.98 

The  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  training 
program  also  necessitated  a  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  training  facilities.  On  14  March  1941 
the  War  Department  directed  the  Air  Corps 
to  complete  the  54-group  program  as  soon 
as  possible  and  immediately  thereafter  to 
undertake  an  expansion  to  84  combat 
groups  with  7,779  tactical  aircraft.  On  18 
February  1941  the  Chief  of  Staff  directed 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  to  increase  pilot 
training  to  30,000  per  year  and  technician 
training  to  100,000  per  year.90 

To  attain  these  training  goals  the  Air 
Corps  had  to  provide  new  training  facilities 
to  accomodate  the  greatly  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  students.  For  the  30,000-pilot  expan¬ 
sion,  the  OCAC,  which  had  begun  planning 
for  this  program  in  1940,  originally  esti¬ 
mated  that  36  additional  flying  school 
units,  including  3  new  gunnery  schools 
units  and  an  additional  6  replacement  cen¬ 
ter  units,  would  be  needed.  The  units  were 
subsequently  allocated  to  20  new  flymg 
fields,  1  new  gunnery  school,  and  1  replace¬ 
ment  center.  Funds  for  the  flying  school 
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and  replacement  units  were  included  in  the 
budget  estimate  and  appropriated  in  legis¬ 
lation  approved  5  April  1941, 100  By  this  legis¬ 
lation  funds  were  also  made  available  for 
the  completion  of  2  new  technical  training 
stations  to  be  used  m  the  100,000-techni- 
cian  expansion.1111  The  authorization  for 
more  training  and  combat  aircraft  also  re¬ 
quired  more  air  depots  to  carry  on  repair 
and  maintenance,  in  addition  to  the  six 
operating  or  under  construction  m  Janu¬ 
ary  1941.  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Brett,  Act¬ 
ing  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  requested  funds 
for  three  more  depots  and  the  Fourth  Sup¬ 
plemental  National  Defense  Act,  approved 
17  March  1941,  made  available  $45,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  building  these  depots. 
On  5  April  1941  the  Air  Corps  received  an 
appropriation  of  $14,000,000  for  the  con¬ 
structional  of  two  additional  air  depots.102 

Training  expansion  and  the  expansion  of 
tactical  units  involved  also  the  acquisition 
of  new  bases  and  additional  gunnery  and 
bombing  ranges.  Many  of  the  bases  were 
acquired  through  the  agency  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  $40,000,000  from  Congress  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1940  with  which  to  construct,  improve, 
and  repair  not  more  than  250  public  air¬ 
ports  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy,  By  March  1941  a  list  of 
first  priority  airdromes  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  CAA,  and 
all  the  funds  allocated.  To  meet  pressing 
needs  Congress  appropriated  an  additional 
$94,000,000  to  the  CAA  in  June  1941,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  airports  to  be  un¬ 
improved  to  399.  On  25  August  1941  the 
CAA  received  an  additional  $5,500,000  to 
round  out  airport  development  already 
started  “3 

Funds  to  build  the  military  housing  and 
technical  facilities  at  fields  acquired 
through  the  CAA  were  made  available  by 
the  regular  military  appropriation  acts  and 
the  supplemental  and  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tions  in  1940  and  1941.  Finally,  on  17  De¬ 
cember  1941,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  included  a  total  appropriation  of 
$779,371,725  for  Air  Corps  construction,  and 
the  CAA  was  given  $59,115,300  with  which 
to  develop  105  additional  airports  in  fulfill- 
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ment  of  the  54-group  program.104  On  17 
March  1941  Congress  also  appropriated  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  leasing  of  thirty 
5,000-acre  gunnery  and  bombing  ranges.103 

In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
cadets  to  carry  on  the  expanded  pilot-train¬ 
ing  program  in  1941,  further  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary  The  statutory  basis  for 
pilot  training  was  too  narrow  to  meet  the 
expanding  personnel  requirements  of  the 
Army  air  arm — and  the  qualifications  were 
too  restrictive.  For  one  thing,  the  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  were  so  high  that  they 
kept  many  young  men  who  were  excellent 
pilot  material  from  qualifying  for  pilot 
training.  Neither  was  the  term  “flying 
cadet”  any  longer  a  correct  one  to  use,  since 
the  Air  Corps  training  program  had  been 
enlarged  to  include  the  instruction  of  many 
more  engineers,  meteorologists,  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  workers,  etc.,  than  had 
formerly  been  trained.  Then,  too,  it  was 
felt  in  the  Air  Corps  that  unless  legisla¬ 
tion  was  obtained  placing  Air  Corps  cadets 
on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  m  matters  of  pay,  allowances, 
and  status,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Air  Corps  to  compete  with  the  Navy  m  se¬ 
curing  the  flying  cadet  material  it  needed.100 
The  Air  Corps  also  felt  that  the  flying  ca¬ 
dets  were  not  getting  pay  raises  commen¬ 
surate  with  those  being  received  or  de¬ 
manded  in  other  branches  of  the  service, 
and  that  their  Insurance  protection  was 
inadequate.107 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Personnel 
Division,  Air  Corps,  a  bill  was  prepared  m 
the  Plans  Division  and  submitted  to  The 
Adjutant  General  on  20  August  1940  by  the 
C/AC,  who  recommended  its  immediate 
transmission  to  Congress  for  enactment  in 
the  current  session.  A  month  later  two  bills 
were  introduced  m  Congress  to  create  the 
new  grade  of  “aviation  cadet”  to  replace 
the  old  grade  of  “flying  cadet.”  One  bill 
(H.R  10526)  was  killed  m  committee,  the 
other  (S.  4365)  received  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  in  both  houses  but  was  held  over 
until  the  next  session.  The  aviation  cadet 
bill  was  reintroduced  as  S.  840  after  the 
opening  of  the  77tli  Congress,  1st  Session, 
was  passed  by  both  houses  without  opposi- 
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tion,  was  approved,  and  became  Public  Law 
97,  77  Cong.,  1  Sess.  on  3  June  1941. 

The  Aviation  Cadet  Act  had  six  major 
provisions.  1)  the  special  and  separate  en¬ 
listed  grade  of  aviation  cadet  was  created 
in  the  Air  Corps,  Regular  Army  in  substi¬ 
tution  for  the  grade  of  flying  cadet  created 
by  the  act  of  July  11,  1919;  2)  the  Secretary 
of  War  “was  authorized  and  directed  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools 
for  the  training  and  instruction  of  aviation 
cadets”;  3)  aviation  cadet  personnel  were 
to  be  procured  by  voluntary  enlistment's  of 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
transfers  of  qualified  enlisted  men  of  the 
Regular  Army,  All  cadets  were  obligated  to 
accept  commissions  as  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  upon  completion 
of  the  course,  and  to  serve  for  three  years 
on  active  duty,  upon  completion  of  which 
they  would  be  promoted  to  first  lieutenant; 
4)  base  pay  for  aviation  cadets  was  set  at 
$75.00  per  month,  including  pay  for  flying 
risk;  they  were  to  receive  one  dollar  per  day 
subsistence  pay,  and  quarters,  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  clothing,  uniforms,  and 
equipment  at  government  expense,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  travel  pay.  When  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenants,  they  were  to  receive  a 
uniform  allowance  of  $150;  5)  all  aviation 
cadets  were  to  be  issued  government  life 
insurance  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  the 
premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  government; 
when  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants 
they  were  to  have  the  option  of  continuing 
the  insurance  at  their  own  expense;  6)  Air 
Corps  Reserve  officers  not  selected  for  com¬ 
missions  m  the  Regular  Army  and  released 
from  active  duty  which  had  been  continu¬ 
ous  for  one  or  more  years  were  to  receive  a 
bonus  of  $500  for  each  complete  year  of  ac¬ 
tive  service  as  an  officer.100 

While  the  aviation  cadet  bill  was  going 
through  the  legislative  process,  action  was 
initiated  to  obtam  passage  of  a  law  to  per¬ 
mit  the  training  of  enlisted  men  as  avia¬ 
tion  students.  It  had  been  evident  since  the 
end  of  1940  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
pilot  training  applicants  who  could  meet 
the  rigorous  educational  requirements.  If 
the  need  for  trained  flying  personnel  was  to 
be  met,  educational  qualifications  had  to  be 
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lowered  and  aviation  training  opened,  to 
enlisted  men  in  grade.*  Since  students  in 
training  under  the  provisions  of  the  avia¬ 
tion  cadet  bill  were  considered  officer  can¬ 
didates  it  was  necessary  to  initiate  separate 
legislation  to  provide  aviation  training  for 
enlisted  men  in  grade  and  to  set  up  for 
these  men  the  new  grade  of  “aviation  stu¬ 
dent.” 

An  Air  Corps  study  on  this  subject  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  drafting  of  a  bill  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  as  H.R.  4449  on  22 
April  1941,  and  m  the  Senate  as  S.  1371  on 
the  next  day.  According  to  the  testimony 
by  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Brett,  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  the  Air  Corps  intended  to 
use  enlisted  men,  trained  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  act,  as  primary 
and  basic  flight  instructors,  utility  pilots, 
and  pilots  of  troop  and  cargo  transports. 
The  bill  passed  Congress  with  few  changes, 
except  for  an  amendment  raising  the 
amount  of  government  life  insurance  to  be 
issued  during  the  flying  period  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000.110 

As  approved  on  3  June  1941,  the  Aviation 
Student  Act  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  detail  enlisted  men  in  active  service 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  other  components 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction  as  aviation  students  in 
their  respective  grades.  Those  participating 
regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial  flights 
were  to  be  issued  government  life  insurance 
to  the  amount  of  $10,000  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940. 
The  premiums  on  this  insurance  were  to  he 
paid  by  the  government  during  the  training 
period.  After  completion  of  training  the 
men  had  the  option  of  continuing  the  poli¬ 
cies  at  their  own  expense.111 

On  1  August  1941,  AR  615-150  was  issued. 
This  regulation  set  forth  the  requirements 
and  standards  for  the  training  of  enlisted 
men  as  aviation  students  and  set  23  years 
as  the  age  limit  for  such  training.  It  was 
stipulated  that  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  training  the  student  would  receive 
the  rating  of  pilot  and  a  warrant  as  staff 
sergeant  pilot.  Air  Corps,  without  regard 

•Two  years  of  college  or  Its  equivalent  were  required  for 
cadets  who  were  to  be  trained  as  pilots  and  would  receive 
commissions  See  AHS-7,  p.  63. 
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to  the  grade  in  which  he  received  his  train¬ 
ing.  These  regulations  remained  in  force 
until  after  the  passage  of  the  Flight  Officer 
Act  in  1942. 112 

These  two  measures  constituted  the  most 
important  Air  Corps  training  legislation  of 
1941.  They  enabled  the  Army  air  arm  to 
compete  with  the  Navy  and  the  Marines  in 
recruiting  pilot  trainees,  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  on  a  vast  reservoir  of  enlisted 
men  for  training  m  various  aviation 
specialties. 

The  insurance  provisions  of  the  Aviation 
Cadet  Act  and  the  Aviation  Student  Act 
also  had  considerable  value  in  creating  good 
morale.  The  great  expansion  of  the  Army 
air  arm,  with  the  increased  number  of 
deaths  from  flying  accidents,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  war  casualties,  made  it  expedi¬ 
ent  or  even  necessary  to  have  some  form  of 
insurance  for  flying  personnel.  In  fact,  the 
Military  Personnel  Division  recommended 
compulsory  insurance  for  flying  officers  as 
well  as  for  cadets 112 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  dealing  with 
the  procurement  and  training  of  Air  Corps 
personnel  during  the  period  1939-41  there 
were  enacted  several  other  measures  which 
pertained  to  Air  Corps  personnel  matters. 
A  bill  which  would  make  possible  the  ab¬ 
sorption  into  the  Regular  Army  of  Reserve 
officers  above  the  age  of  thirty  and  cur¬ 
rently  serving  on  extended  active  duty  was 
introduced  m  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
1939.  This  proposed  legislation,  however, 
was  opposed  by  the  War  Department  as 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  service 
and  failed  to  pass.  A  compromise  bill  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  War  Department  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  289,  76  Cong ,  1  Sess.  (ap¬ 
proved  5  August  1939).  This  legislation,  ef¬ 
fective  only  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Reserve  officers  mentioned 
above  could  compete  with  Regular  Army 
personnel  for  commissions  in  the  Regular 
Army  by  taking  separate  qualifying  exami¬ 
nations.114 

Shortly  after  this  law  was  approved,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  glider 
enthusiasts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill 
to  set  up  a  Civilian  Glider  Pilot  Training 
Division  in  the  CAA.  The  Air  Corps  and  the 
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War  Department  were  opposed  to  this  meas¬ 
ure  as  being  impractical  and  one  which 
would  possibly  impair  the  war  effort  by 
interfering  with  or  uselessly  duplicating 
the  Air  Corps  Training  Program.13,1  For  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  reasons  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  also  opposed  a  bill  to  establish  a  Civil¬ 
ian  Air  Reserve.110  This  measure  also  failed 
to  pass. 

During  this  period  (1939-41)  when  the 
Army  air  arm.  was  undergoing  great  expan¬ 
sion  it  was  felt  that  legislative  action  was 
necessary  to  change  the  flying  pay  set-up. 
One  of  the  personnel  problems  peculiar  to 
the  Air  Corps  was  that  of  the  rate  and 
allocation  of  flying  pay.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  War  Department  in  relation 
to  flying  pay  were:  1)  to  make  flying  pay 
available  to  officers  other  than  pilots  by 
changing  the  definition  of  flying  officers, 
and  2)  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  flying 
pay  rates  between  Air  Corps  personnel  and 
the  other  arms  and  services  personnel  who 
were  attached  to  the  Air  Corps117 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Pay  Readjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1922,  the  law  had  authorized 
50  per  cent  extra  pay  for  those  flyers  who 
participated  in  regular  and  frequent  flights. 
Since  1934  the  military  appropriation  acts 
had  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $1,440  the 
flying  pay  of  officers  of  other  branches  of 
the  service  attached  to  the  Air  Corps.113 
By  a  provision  of  the  Military  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1940,  approved  26  April  1939,  the 
flying  pay  of  flight  surgeons  was  reduced 
to  a  maximum  of  $720  per  annum,  leaving 
the  maximum  for  other  nonflying  officers 
at  $1,440  per  annum.119  The  next  year  Con¬ 
gress  cut  the  maximum  flying  pay  of  all 
nonflying  officers  to  $750  when  it  passed 
the  Military  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1941.  This  legislation  also  provided 
that  a  nonflying  officer  must  perform  three 
or  more  flights  under  orders  from  com¬ 
petent  authority  within  each  90-day  period 
in  order  to  draw  flying  pay.120 

The  War  Department  made  strong  at¬ 
tempts  to  increase  the  flight  pay  basis  for 
both  flight  surgeons  and  other  nonflying 
officers  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942 
but  such  legislation  was  not  secured  until 
the  passage  of  the  Military  Appropriation 
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Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  was  successful,  however,  in  mak¬ 
ing  flying  pay  available  to  personnel  other 
than  pilots  by  securing  legislation  chang¬ 
ing  the  definition  of  flying  officers — thus  at¬ 
taining  its  first  objective  in  regard  to  flying 
pay.1-1 

By  this  legislation,  Public  Law  795,  76 
Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  4  October  1940), 
Section  13a  of  the  National  Defense  Act  was 
amended  to  allow  observers  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  combat  crews  to  be  included  m  the 
definition  of  flying  officer.  Thus  it  was  now 
possible  to  apply  to  such  nonpilot  person¬ 
nel  the  legislative  provisions  concerning 
flying  pay  which  were  then  in  existence 
This  law  also  removed  all  limitations  on 
the  number  of  Army  officers  who  might  be 
detailed  to  the  Air  Corps  as  flying  officers. 
In  order  to  protect  the  Air  Corps  against 
having  nonflying  officers  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  flying  units  the  act  specified  that 
flying  units  should  in  all  cases  be  com¬ 
manded  by  flying  officers  who  had  aero¬ 
nautical  ratings  as  pilots  of  service  type 
aircraft  or  by  qualified  permanent  general 
officers  of  the  line  with  the  same  aeronau¬ 
tical  ratings  as  those  required  for  flying 
officers  in  command  of  flying  units.1-2 

Under  Title  VI  of  the  Second  Revenue 
Act  of  1940,  approved  8  October  1940,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  was 
set  up  for  the  personnel  of  the  military  and 
naval  services.  Under  this  legislation  the 
personnel  of  the  Air  Corps,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  other  arms  and  branches  of 
the  services,  received  generous  insurance 
benefits  All  military  and  naval  personnel 
were  gLven  the  privilege  of  taking  out  a 
maximum  of  $10,000  worth  of  government 
life  insurance  at  very  low  premium  rates 
provided  they  made  application  for  it  within 
120  days  after  entrance  into  the  service. 
The  beneficiaries  were  limited  to  widows 
and  widowers,  children,  and  parents  of  the 
insured.  The  insurance  was  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs.122  As  already  mentioned,  Congress 
enacted  special  insurance  provisions  for 
aviation  cadets  and  students  in  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Cadet  and  Aviation  Student  Acts  of 
1941, 
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Another  act  of  Congress,  approved  14 
October  1940,  directly  concerned  Air  Corps 
personnel.  This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Air 
Corps  and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  after  revision  by  the  G-l 
Division  of  the  War  Department  General 
Staff.  It  provided  that  any  officer  who 
served  four  years  as  chief  or  assistant  chief 
of  a  branch,  or  as  commanding  general  of 
the  General  Headquarters,  Air  Force,  or 
who  served  two  years  as  a  wing  commander 
in  the  Air  Corps  and  was  subsequently  re¬ 
tired,  should  retire  at  the  highest  grade 
held  by  him  as  chief,  assistant  chief,  com¬ 
manding  officer,  or  wing  commander.  This 
law  was  retroactive  in  the  case  of  officers 
who  had  previously  served  for  four  years  as 
a  chief  or  assistant  chief  of  branch  of  the 
Army,  or  for  two  years  as  wing  commander 
of  the  Air  Corps,  and  had  been  retired  m  a 
grade  below  that  of  brigadier  general.124 

As  it  turned  out,  this  law  had  undesira¬ 
ble  results.  'Subsequent  reorganization  of 
the  air  arm  resulted  in  the  creation  of  eche¬ 
lons  higher  than  wings  in  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  higher  echelons  were  now 
discriminated  against  in  that  they  did  not 
enjoy  the  special  retirement  benefits  ac¬ 
corded  the  wing  commanders.  Further  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  subject  was  not  enacted  until 
1945.125 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  AIR  ARM 

During  the  period  under  discussion  there 
was  no  legislative  action  dealing  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Air  Corps.  Matters 
of  Air  Corps  reorganization  were  generally 
handled  by  administrative  action.  On  1 
March  1939  the  OCAC  and  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  were  both  placed  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  in  accordance  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  'made  by  him  on  2  February  1939 
that  he  should  be  designated  Chief  of  Avia¬ 
tion,  GHQ.  Thus  the  GHQ  Air  Force  was 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  rather  than  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  division  of 
authority  between  OCAC  and  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  was  ended. 


Air  Force  Legislation 

Unfortunately  this  unity  of  command 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  the  GHQ  Air  Force 
was  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  OCAC 
on  19  November  1940.  The  effects  of  this 
redivision  of  responsibilities  and  functions 
were  ameliorated  in  part  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  General  Arnold  as  Acting  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Air.  Not  until  June  of 
1941,  when  the  Army  Air  Forces  was  cre¬ 
ated,  did  the  Air  Corps  receive  more 
autonomy  and  greater  unity  of  command.12® 
Many  members  of  Congress  became  quite 
concerned  over  the  organizational  status 
of  the  Army  air  arm  when  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  was  removed  from  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  OCAC  and,  as  previously 
noted,  within  the  next  seven  months  a  total 
of  15  bills  to  free  the  Air  Corps  from  War 
Department  control  was  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  None  of  these,  however,  emerged  from 
committee. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
War  Department  was  opposed  to  such  legis¬ 
lation  and  that  Acting  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  felt  that  any  such  drastic  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  air  arm  would  be  a 
dangerous  move  to  make  in  view  of  the 
existing  emergency  and  the  likelihood  that 
it  would  delay  or  disrupt  the  expansion 
program  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Staff,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
independent  air  forces  of  the  European 
countries  had  not  proved  m  World  War  II 
that  they  were  as  effective  as  the  American 
proponents  of  an  independent  air  arm 
claimed  they  were.  He  felt  that  Germany's 
military  successes  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  were  not  based  on  the  operations 
of  the  GAF  as  an  independent  air  arm,  but 
on  its  subordination  to  the  German  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff.  In  his  opinion  the  British  RAF, 
organized  as  a  distinctly  independent  air 
force,  had  appeared  ineffective  in  the  op¬ 
erations  m  Norway,  Greece,  North  Africa, 
and  Syria — this  outcome  being  at  least 
partially  attributable  to  the  lack  of  unity 
of  command  which  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  the  RAF  to  cooperate  with  ground 
forces.121  There  is  evidence  that  President 
Roosevelt  held  essentially  the  same  views 
as  General  Marshall  in  regard  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  air  force.128 
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Air  Force  Legislation 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Air  Staff  with  Robert 
A.  Lovett,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for 
Air,  on  6  October  1941,  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  AAF  to  oppose 
the  formation  of  an  independent  air  force 
at  this  time.120  This  policy  was  a  temporary 
one,  of  course,  and  was  based  on  practical 
considerations'  a  belief  that  any  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  status  of  the  air  arm 
in  this  time  of  emergency  would  be  danger¬ 
ous,  and  a  feeling  that  agitation  in  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  an  independent  air  force 
might  impede  the  current  preparedness  pro¬ 
gram.  These  factors,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
air  arm  had  been  given  a  large  degree  of 
autonomy  by  its  reorganization  as  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  June  1941,  resulted  in  a  sharp 
decrease  in  the  number  of  measures  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  to  create  an  independent 
or  coordinate  air  arm,  and  these  few  were 
killed  in  committee.130  Thus  the  issue  of  a 
separate  air  arm  was  left  to  be  decided  in 
the  future. 

Although  the  reorganization  of  the  air 
arm  as  the  AAF  under  AR  95-5  was  the  first 
significant  advance  in  the  movement  for 
autonomy  since  the  creation  of  the  GHQ 
Air  Force  in  1935,  it  left  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
Chief,  Air  Corps,  and  the  Chief,  Air  Force 
Combat  Command,  still  existed;  the  AAF’s 
relationship  with  the  War  Department  was 
poorly  defined;  and  the  degree  of  autonomy 
granted  to  the  air  arm  was  not  sufficient 
for  satisfactory  operations.  The  necessary 
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further  reorganization  was  accomplished 
soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  when  the  AAF  was  given  virtually 
complete  autonomy  within  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.131 

Although  Congress  failed  to  take  any  ac¬ 
tion  during  this  period  to  provide  for  a 
separate  air  force,  and  left  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  the  important  task  of  putting  the 
organization  of  the  Army  air  arm  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  by  giving  it  a  greater  degree 
of  autonomy,  that  body,  nevertheless,  took 
tremendous  steps  in.  developing  American 
air  power  The  appropriations  which  Con¬ 
gress  made  for  equipping  and  training  the 
Army  air  arm  ran  into  the  billions;  Congress 
also  enacted  a  large  body  of  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  and  procurement,  and  granted  vast 
sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  It  enacted 
the  legislation  necessary  to  implement  the 
personnel  procurement  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  rapidly  expanding  air  arm  In 
addition  it  acted  through  special  commit¬ 
tees  such  as  the  Truman  Committee  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  American  air 
power  Although  when  war  came  the  AAF 
had  not  yet  reached  the  goals  set  up  un¬ 
der  the  preparedness  program,  Congress 
had  made  possible  the  creation  of  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  development  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  air  power  which  played  a  major 
part  in  bringing  about  the  victory  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  m  World 
War  II. 
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CHAPTER  3 


LEGISLATION  DURING  THE  WAR  YEARS 


The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
7  December  1941  found  the  AAF  still  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  its  expansion  goals,  but 
it  was  taking  measures  to  deploy  to  the 
best  advantage  the  limited  number  of  air 
units  at  its  disposal.  As  General  Arnold  said, 
“we  had  plans  but  not  planes  ,,;l 

Planning  for  a  common  strategy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
began  in  January  1941  when  American  and  . 
British  staff  representatives  met  m  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  27  March  1941,  they  submitted 
a  report  of  an  over-all  strategic  plan  by 
which  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  could  defeat  Germany  and 
her  allies  (it  was  a  basic  assumption  of  the 
plan  that  for  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war  with  Germany  would  certainly  involve 
Italy  and  probably  Japan).  This  plan, 
ABC-1,  described  the  missions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  services  in  general  terms,  and  set  as 
its  air  policy  the  achievement,  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  “superiority  of  air  strength  over 
that  of  the  enemy,  particularly  m  long- 
range  striking  forces.”  United  States  air 
forces  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Par  East  were 
to  be  held  to  a  minimum,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  available  units  concentrated  m  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  offensive  strik¬ 
ing  force  set  up  for  the  bombardment  of 
Germany  from  bases  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Since  1939  the  War  Plans  Division  had 
been  working  on  five  basic  war  plans  for 
possible  use  agamst  our  potential  enemies. 
Each  assumed  a  different  situation  and 
course  of  aetion;  each  earned  the  generic 
code  name  of  RAINBOW  and  its  own  nu¬ 
merical  designation.  RAINBOW  No.  5  best 
fitted  in  with  the  strategy  outlined  in  the 
United  States-British  staff  conferences; 
hence  this  plan  was  worked  out  in  detail 


in  the  spring  of  1941  and  approved  by  the 
Joint  Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy  on  14 
May  and  within  three  weeks  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  War  and  Navy.* 

The  AAP  asked  for  2,164,916  men  and 
some  60,000  combat  planes  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  mission  assigned  to  it  in  ABC-1. 
This  request  was  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
and  carefully  documented  operational  plan, 
AWPD/1,  drawn  up  by  the  newly  formed 
Air  War  Plans  Division.  A  number  of  officers 
contributed  to  the  plan,  but  the  actual 
document  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Col.  Harold  L  George,  divi¬ 
sion  chief,  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  N.  Walker,  Maj. 
Laurence  S.  Kuter,  and  MaJ.  Haywood 
S.  Hansell,  Jr.,  who  were  apparently  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  strategic  concepts. 
This  plan  was  worked  out  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  ABC-1  and  the 
allocations  of  tasks  m  RAINBOW  No.  5."- 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
United  States  entered  a  war  with  a  care¬ 
fully  conceived  strategic  plan.  The  AAF 
waS  not  up  to  its  planned  strength  when 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  came,  nor  could 
it  man  any  of  its  overseas  bases  with  a 
force  adequate  to  fulfill  its  mission,  hut  it 
was  rapidly  building  up  its  strength,  how¬ 
ever,  and  as  a  result  of  the  strategic  plans 
discussed  above,  its  air  units  were  deployed 
m  accordance  with  an  over-all  scheme  of 
action  which  would  be  proved  sound  by  the 
war.3 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  there  was  a  great  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  expansion  of  the  AAP,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  services,  so  as  to  put  them 
on  a  war  footing.  This  entailed  a  great  in- 


♦RAINBOW  No  5  accepted  all  the  major  theses  of  ABC-l, 
the  assumptions,  the  over-all  strategy,  and  the  principles 
governing  strategic  direction  and  theater  command  were  the 
same. 
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crease  in  legislation  pertaining  to  the  armed 
forces,  and  necessitate  numerous  other 
measures  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  For  example,  m  1942  the 
second  session  of  the  77th  Congress  passed 
at  least  85  public  laws  dealing  with  the 
vast  new  military  establishment  and  the 
war  effort  in  general.  The  other  war  years 
were  similarly  productive  of  war  legislation. 
Much  of  this  legislation  affected  the  AAF  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.  In  other  ways  Congress 
maintained  close  contact  with  the  military, 
for  example,  through  the  committees  which 
continued  to  carry  on  their  investigations 
of  the  war  effort  and  to  exercise  a  large 
measure  of  more  or  less  unofficial  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  civil  and  military 
agencies  mvolved.  This  study  will  confine 
itself,  however,  to  a  discussion  of  those 
legislative  developments  which  had  the 
greatest  significance  for  the  AAF. 

After  Congress  declared  war  on  Japan  on 
8  December,  and  on  Germany  and  Italy 
three  days  later,  that  body  went  to  work 
on  legislation  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  great  war  effort.  One  of  the  first  meas¬ 
ures,  and  one  of  primary  importance  for  sill 
the  military  services,  was  the  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  13  December  by  which  the  territorial 
restriction  on  the  use  of  units  and  members 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  were 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and 
six  months  thereafter.  This  legislation  also 
extended  the  period  of  service  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for 
the  duration  and  six  months.  Thus  the  mili¬ 
tary  services,  including  the  AAF,  were  as¬ 
sured  that  their  personnel  would  be  availa¬ 
ble  for  service  wherever  needed  and  for  as 
long  as  necessary,4 

THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT:  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  MATERIEL  LEGISLATION 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  giving  the 
President  ample  executive  powers  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  war.  Con¬ 
gress  revived  the  Overman  Act  of  World 
War  I  in  the  form  of  the  First  War 
Powers  Act,  1941,  approved  18  December 
1941.  This  gave  the  President  the  power 
to  redistribute  functions  among  the 
executive  agencies  and  to  coordinate  them, 


to  shift  the  funds  appropriated  for  their 
use,  and  to  abolish  agencies  and  confer 
their  powers  on  other  agencies,  provided 
these  powers  were  exercised  m  matters  re¬ 
lated  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  those  acting  for  him  were  given 
practically  unlimited  powers  in  making 
contracts  and  in  modifying  or  amending 
them  whenever  it  was  deemed  that  such 
action  would  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  President  was  also  given  broad 
powers  to  mvestigate,  regulate,  and  prohibit 
trade  with  the  enemy  and  to  censor  com¬ 
munications  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations.0 

Meanwhile,  Congress  passed  the  Third 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  of  December  17,  1941  by  which  it 
continued  its  support  of  the  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram  by  making  $2,000,000,000  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  appropriations  availa¬ 
ble  for  lend-lease  purposes.  This  measure 
broadened  the  scope  of  lend-lease  and  in¬ 
creased  its  flexibility.  In  view  of  the  world 
situation  the  Air  Corps  appropriation  of 
$799,000,000  seemed  quite  inadequate,0  a 
condition  which  was,  however,  remedied  by 
ample  grants  made  when  the  77th  Congress 
held  its  second  session  m  1942. 

On  6  January  1942  the  President  de¬ 
livered  an  address  to  the  new  Congress  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  vital  importance 
to  victory  of  the  production  of  weapons  and 
other  war  materials.  He  said:  “This  pro¬ 
duction  of  ours  in  the  Umted  States  must 
be  raised  far  above  its  present  levels.  .  .  . 
We  must  raise  our  sights  all  along  the  pro¬ 
duction  line  Let  no  man  say  it  cannot  be 
done  It  must  be  done — and  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  do  it.”  He  informed  Congress  that 
he  had  ordered  immediate  steps  to  be  taken 
to  increase  the  rate  of  airplane  production 
in  1942  to  60,000  planes — 10,000  more  than 
the  goal  set  a  year  and  a  half  before.  The 
rate  of  increase  was  to  be  continued  so  that 
the  United  States  would  produce  125,000 
planes  including  100,000  combat  planes  in 
1943.  He  also  presented  the  figures  for  the 
required  production  of  tanks,  guns,  and 
ships.  Mr.  Roosevelt  estimated  that  the  war 
program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  would 
cost  $56,000,000,000.T 
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In  his  budget  message,  which  he  sent  to  for  the  AAF,14  and  an  additional  $11,316,- 


Congress  the  next  day,  the  President  again 
emphasized  production  as  a  major  require¬ 
ment  for  victory,  stating  that  we  must  out¬ 
produce  our  enemies  so  overwhelmingly 
that  there  could  “be  no  question  of  our 
ability  to  provide  a  crushing  superiority  of 
equipment  in  any  theater  of  the  world 
war.”8  Congress  responded  with  a  series  of 
annronriation  acts  which  provided  the  larg¬ 
est  war  budget  in  our  history.  Its  major 
military  appropriations  in  1942  were  made 
in  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Supple¬ 
mental  National  Defense  Appropriation 
Acts,  and  the  Military  Appropriation  Act, 
1943,  approved  2  July  1942.° 

The  Fourth  Supplemental  National  De¬ 
fense  Appropriation  Act,  approved  30  Jan- 
uary  1942,  was  particularly  significant  to 
the  AAF  in  that  it  granted  what  was,  up  to 
that  time,  the  largest  single  request  for 
increasing  Air  Corps  facilities  (as  a  part  of 
the  so-called  “12.5  billion”  dollar  Army  air¬ 
plane  program).  Of  the  $933,000,000  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  “expediting  produc¬ 
tion  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  national 
defense,”  $635,000,000  was  for  plants,  ma¬ 
chines,  tools,  and  other  facilities  for  air¬ 
craft  assembly  and  for  the  production  of 
component  parts,  $118,000,000  was  for  the 
production  of  engines  and  engine  parts, 
and  $180,000,000  was  for  Air  Corps  items 
to  be  provided  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.10  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  vast  sum  of  $9,041,373,090  was 
appropriated  for  the  Army  air  arm  under 
the  heading  “Air  Corps.”11  All  of  the  latter 
sum  was  to  be  spent  for  aircraft,  spares, 
and  spare  parts 12 

The  Fifth  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  approved  5  March  1942, 
made  $3,011,512,000  available  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  expediting  pro¬ 
duction.  Although  none  of  this  sum  was 
for  the  AAF,  the  $167,440,000  appropriated 
under  the  heading  “Air  Corps”  could  be 
considered  in  this  light  smce  it  cared  for 
certain  cost  increments  in  aircraft  manu¬ 
facture.11 

The  Sixth  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  approved  28  April  1942, 
granted  an  appropnation  of  $8,515,861,251 


898,910  was  granted  to  the  AAF  by  the 
Military  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  approved 
2  July  1942,  The  sum  of  $702,283,995  was 
to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  previous  con¬ 
tract  obligations.16  No  funds  for  expediting 
aircraft  production  were  provided  by  this 
appropriation  act,  but  some  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  granted  sums  were  available  for 
that  purpose:  $749,087,424  was  obligated 
for  that  purpose  in  1942  and  an  estimated 
$53,575,860  in  1943.10 

The  total  amount  of  cash  granted  to  the 
AAF  (Air  Corps)  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1942  by  the  four  appropriation  acts  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  came  to  $29,041,573,251.  Of 
this  sum,  $23,162,867,351  was  for  aircraft, 
spare  engines,  and  spare  parts;  $112,876,000 
was  for  research  and  development.  A  total 
of  87,620  airplanes  were  to  be  procured  with 
the  funds  thus  appropriated.17 

Because  of  their  relation  to  the  furthering 
of  the  war  effort  in  general,  and  to  the 
problems  of  aircraft  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  in  particular,  two  other  legislative 
measures  enacted  in  1942  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  One  was  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act,  approved  27  March  1942,  which  gave 
broader  powers  to  the  President  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  matters  pertaining  to 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  property, 
priorities,  and  inspection  and  audit  of  war 
contractors,  the  utilization  of  vital  war  in¬ 
formation,  etc 18  The  other  was  Public  Law 
580,  77  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  5 
June  1942) ,  entitled  “An  Act  Providing  for 
Sundry  Matters  Affecting  the  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment.”  This  act  provided  for  the 
suspension  of  all  existing  laws  limiting  the 
strength  of  any  branch  of  the  Army  and 
any  laws  placing  limitations  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aviation  cadets  in  the  AAF,  the  num¬ 
ber  and  grade  of  Army  Reserve  officers 
called  to  active  duty,  and  the  number  of 
officers  of  the  Army  who  might  he  required 
to  participate  regularly  and  frequently  in 
aerial  flights.  It  gave  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  authority  to  appoint,  remove,  and  trans¬ 
fer  civilian  employees  as  he  saw  fit.  It 
provided  that  profit-limitation  provisions 
should  not  apply  to  contracts  or  subcon- 
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tracts  for  the  construction  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  any  Army  or  Navy  aircraft  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  six  months  there¬ 
after.  The  act  continued  in  effect,  for  the 
duration  and  six  months  thereafter,  sec¬ 
tions  1  (a)  and  1  (b)  of  Public  Law  703,  76 
Cong.,  3  Sess.,  which  gave  the  Secretary  of 
War  wide  authority  in  making  expenditures 
out  of  funds  appropriated  for  national  de¬ 
fense  purposes,  with  or  without  advertising 
for  bids,  and  permitted  him  wide  latitude 
In  providing  for  production  facilities  and 
for  their  operation  and  maintenance.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  also  made  for  the  suspension  of 
all  existing  limitations  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  “serviceable  airplanes  and  air¬ 
ships,  and  free  and  captive  balloons,  which 
might  be  equipped  and  maintained.”19 

Expediting  production  contmued  to  be 
one  of  the  prime  necessities  in  the  war  pro¬ 
gram,  especially  in  relation  to  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction.  Of  the  approximately  $6,250,000,- 
000  appropriated  between  26  June  1940  and 
15  May  1943  for  expediting  production, 
there  remained  only  $565,147,000  unallo¬ 
cated  as  of  1  July  1943.  To  continue  this 
work  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1944,  a  reappro¬ 
priation  of  this  surplus  was  requested,  plus 
$749,000,000  in  new  funds.  Although  Con¬ 
gress  cut  the  latter  figure  to  $657,011,000, 
the  Army  now  had,  including  the  reappro¬ 
priated  surplus,  $1,222,158,000  for  expedit¬ 
ing  production,  and  the  $190,000,000  origi¬ 
nally  requested  by  the  AAF  was  so  allocated, 
the  sum  to  be  used  for  aircraft  accessories 
and  subcontractors,  and  for  expenditures 
resulting  from  changes  in  models,  specifi¬ 
cations,  manufacturing  processes,  and 
techniques.80 

The  legislation  discussed  above  was  ap¬ 
proved  1  July  1943  as  the  Military  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1944.  In  addition  to  the  $190,- 
000,000  allocated  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  production,  the  AAF  received 
cash  appropriations  totaling  $23,655,481,- 
000.21  This  was  the  all-time  high  in  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Army  air  arm.*  The 
Budget  and  Fiscal  Office  of  the  AAF  had  re- 

*In  the  fiscal  year  1944  expenditures  for  the  AAF  consumed 
26  70  per  cent  of  the  Army’s  dollar,  finance  service  took  2165 
per  cent,  20  per  cent  went  for  ordnance,  fl  34  per  cent  for 
quartermaster,  0  95  per  cent  for  engineers,  and  the  rest  was  di¬ 
vided  between  medical  services,  chemical  warfare,  etc  See 
Army  Service  Forces,  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1945, 
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quested  this  astronomical  sum  to  make 
possible  the  attainment  of  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  goal  of  150,000  planes  by  maintaining 
to  the  end  of  1944  the  production  rate  of 
12,500  planes  per  month  which  was  to  be 
attained  by  the  end  of  1943.  This  sum  was 
to  provide  approximately  100  000  planes, 
including  36,000  bombers,  38,000  fighters, 
12,000  transports,  and  9,000  trainers.  For 
these  planes  the  AAF  expected  to  obligate 
$20,572,128,891  during  the  fiscal  year  1944.22 
This  so-called  "decisive  budget”  placed  its 
emphasis  on  combat  aircraft  rather  than 
trainers,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  planes 
for  which  funds  were  requested  were 
trainers,  as  compared  to  60  per  cent  in  the 
1941  budget 22 

When  the  materiel  requirements  of  the 
AAF  again  came  under  the  consideration  of 
Congress  in  June  1944,  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  virtually  completed,  and  the 
peak  of  production  had  been  reached.  The 
AAF  had  approximately  $11,000,000,000  of 
unexpended  funds  left  over  from  previous 
appropriations.  The  chief  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  great  carry-over  in  funds 
was  the  reduction  m  the  unit  cost  of  air¬ 
planes  made  possible  by  mass  production 
and  increased  efficiency;  another  factor  was 
a  lower  airplane  attrition  rate  than  had 
been  expected 

Thus  when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
the  $2,371,132,500  of  new  funds  originally 
requested  by  the  AAF  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1945  down  to  $1,610,300,000,  which  sum  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  AAF,  the 
reappropnation  of  the  unexpended  funds 
added  to  this  was  enough  to  meet  the  AAF 
requirements  for  $12,610,000,000.24  Since 
there  were  sufficient  unallocated  funds  left 
over  from  the  1943  and  1944  appropriations 
to  meet  the  Army’s  needs  for  expediting 
production,  this  appropriation  act  gave 
only  a  token  $100  in  new  funds  for  such 
purposes 25  Out  of  the  approximately  $12,- 
610,200,000  required  by  the  AAF  for  the 
fiscal  year  1945,  $8,949,565,925  was  allotted 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  spare  en¬ 
gines,  and  spare  parts.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  procurement  of  37,174  planes 
(enough  heavy  bombers  had  already  been 
ordered  to  provide  production  until  Decem- 
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her  1945;  hence  the  1945  appropriation  cov¬ 
ered  only  the  number  to  be  produced  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1946) .  In  addition  to  the 
$12,610,200,000  directly  allocated  to  the 
AAF,  it  was  to  receive  more  than  $3,000,000- 
000  from  appropriations  earned  under  other 
heads.  The  AAF  would  actually  receive  more 
than  $20,000,000,000 — more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  $49,500,000,000  granted  to  the 
military  establishment  by  the  Military  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  1945.23 

By  the  time  the  final  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1946  were  to  be  made,  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  seemed  imminent  and  the 
requirements  for  the  AAF  were  lowered 
from  an  original  estimate  of  17.4  billions  to 
5.9  billions.  This  great  decrease  in  AAF 
budgetary  requirements  resulted  in  major 
part  from  a  43,792  reduction  in  the  number 
of  planes  required.  As  finally  presented  to 
Congress,  the  AAF  program  for  fiscal  year 
1946  called  for  expenditures  of  $5,779,793,- 
185.  There  were  funds  available  from  pre¬ 
vious  appropriations  to  finance  this  pro¬ 
gram,  with  $6,500,000  to  spare  for  other 
War  Department  requirements.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Military  Appropriation  Act, 
1946,  approved  3  July  1945,  included  only  a 
token  appropriation  of  $100  for  the  AAF. 
Out  of  its  funds  on  hand,  the  AAF  was  to 
spend  only  $2,288,662,500  (minus  $16,500,- 
000  for  gliders)  for  planes,  spare  engines, 
and  parts.  Only  10,550  planes  were  to  be 
procured.27 

Similarly  the  Military  Appropriation  Act 
included  only  a  token  appropriation  of  $100 
in  new  funds  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
production.  There  was  a  provision  for  the 
reappropriation  of  $86,779,900  in  unex¬ 
pended  funds  to  take  care  of  this  item.  Al¬ 
though  none  of  this  amount  was  specifically 
allotted  to  the  AAF,  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  probably  used  by  the  air  arm.28 

From  11  June  1938  to  3  July  1945,  durmg 
the  prewar  expansion  program  and  the  war 
years.  Congress  had  treated  the  AAF  very 
generously.  It  had  appropriated  a  total  of 
$62,059,270,342  in  cash  and  $1,998,776,474 
in  contract  obligations  for  the  AAF;  and 
had  provided  that  $61,464,760,331  of  the 
cash  should  go  for  planes,  spare  engines, 
and  spare  parts,  providing  for  the  procure- 
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ment  of  271,730  planes.  These  direct  ap¬ 
propriations  also  had  provided  hundreds  of 
millions  for  research  and  development 
($556,568,438),  and  for  the  expediting  of 
production.20  Billions  more  had  been  made 
available  for  the  AAF  by  appropriations  un¬ 
der  other  headings.* 

The  research  and  development  program 
of  the  AAF  received  greatly  increased  allo¬ 
cations  during  the  war  years.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Air  Corps  (AAF)  in 
the  Third  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  approved  17  De¬ 
cember  1941,  $34,103,700  was  allocated  for 
research  and  development.  This  brought 
the  total  of  research  and  development  funds 
allocated  to  the  AAF  under  appropriations 
made  in  1941  up  to  $77,813,700.  In  1942 
the  sum  of  $112,876,000  was  allocated  to 
the  AAF  for  research  and  development  pur¬ 
poses;  in  1943  the  allocation  fell  slightly  to 
$99,351,065.  In  1944  the  proposed  alloca¬ 
tion  for  research  and  development  was  $76,- 
049,600,  but  it  seems  that  $154,000,000  was 
actually  spent  for  such  purposes.  Finally, 
in  1945,  a  larger  allocation  than  any  hith¬ 
erto  made  available  to  the  AAF  for  research 
and  development  was  included  in  AAF  ap¬ 
propriations — the  sum  of  $146, 228, 471.™ 

In  addition  to  the  increase  m  funds  allo¬ 
cated  directly  to  the  AAF  for  research  and 
development,  there  was  also  an  increase  in 
the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
the  NACA  which  did  basic  aeronautical  re¬ 
search  for  the  AAF.  In  1941  NACA  appro¬ 
priations  for  research  and  development  rose 
to  $27,470,400  (as  compared  to  $17,600,000 
in  1940),  fell  slightly  to  $22,282,736  in  1942, 
and  reached  a  peak  of  $42,235,215  in  1943. 
Very  substantial  sums  were  also  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  work  of  the  NACA  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  years:  $30,639,830  in  1944  and 
$36,321,893  in  1945.31 

Another  feature  of  the  appropriation 
measures  of  the  war  years  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  AAF  activities  was 

•Congress  made  direct  cash  appropriations  for  the  benefit 
of  Army  aviation  for  the  fiscal  years  1941-1515  amounting  to 
561,809,676,214  This  represents  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  appropriations  of  approximately 
$219,000,009,000  made  for  the  War  Department  during:  the 
period  The  great  sums  Indirectly  appropriated  for  Army  avi¬ 
ation  added  several  more  billions  to  the  Army  air  arm's  share 
of  the  total  appropriated  for  military  purposes  during  the 
war  years.  See  Army  Air  Forces  Statistical  Digest,  World  War 
II,  p  297,  Army  Service  Forces,  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal 

Year  3043,  p  357 
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the  frequent  inclusion  in  this  legislation  of 
funds  for  lend-lease,  such  funds  being  gen¬ 
erally  included  in  the  regular  military  es¬ 
tablishment  appropriation  bills  and  in  the 
supplemental  national  defense  appropria¬ 
tion  bills.  The  Second  Supplemental  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  ap¬ 
proved  28  October  1941,  provided  $685,000,- 
000  in  lend-lease  funds  for  aircraft  and  aero¬ 
nautical  materials.3®  The  Third  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act  for  1942  allowed 
$2,000,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  military  establishment  to  be  used  for 
lend-lease  purposes.33 

The  Fourth  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  for  1942,  which  provided  for  a  $12,- 
500,000  airplane  program,  provided  that  as 
much  as  $4,000,000,000  of  this  sum  could 
be  transferred  to  lend-lease.34  At  this  time 
it  was  estimated  by  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  that  50  per  cent  of  the  military 
aircraft  production  of  the  U  S.  was  going 
to  foreign  countries  General  Arnold  pointed 
out  that  the  planes  for  export  were  those 
produced  under  defense  aid  (lend-lease), 
under  British  and  other  contracts,  plus  15 
per  cent  of  the  aircraft  produced  under 
Army  contracts.  Arnold  said  that  the  AAF 
had  sacrificed  urgently  needed  planes  in 
order  to  provide  the  greatest  aid  possible. 

The  Sixth  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  for  1942  carried  $2,200,000,000  for  lend- 
lease  from  Army  funds,  a  httle  more  than 
one-half  of  this  being  for  the  AAF  The 
military  establishment  appropriation  bill 
for  1943  allowed  the  use  of  the  funds  either 
for  lend-lease  or  for  Army  requirements. 
The  sum  of  $12,700,000,000  was  approved 
for  the  item  hut  no  breakdown  of  the  fund 
for  use  by  the  various  arms  was  under¬ 
taken.33 

In  1943  lend-lease  shipments  of  A-20’s 
to  Russia  to  meet  that  country’s  pressing 
needs  delayed  the  commitment  of  three 
light  bombardment  squadrons  for  two 
months  each,  and  delayed  the  completion 
of  the  whole  light  bombardment  program 
for  a  month.30  In  the  same  year.  General 
Arnold  wrote  a  memorandum  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff  in  which  he  warned  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in  lend-lease  allocations  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  curtailment  of  aircraft  sorely 
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needed  for  AAF  purposes  and  might  in¬ 
definitely  protract  the  completion  of  proper 
training  for  the  personnel  of  the  273-group 
program.  This,  accordmg  to  General  Ar¬ 
nold,  would  have  a  most  serious  effect  on 
the  heavy  bomber  operations  of  the  AAF.31, 

The  1944  military  establishment  bill 
sought  $4,969,967,668  for  lend-lease,  but 
only  $37,637,080  of  this  was  for  the  AAF. 
By  31  January  1944  a  total  of  $2,158,360,- 
643.06  had  been  allocated  for  lend-lease  air¬ 
craft  and  aeronautical  equipment  and  $2,- 
138,184,076.66  had  been  obligated.38 

Despite  delays  m  and  interruption  of  its 
training  and  materiel  expansion  programs, 
the  AAF,  m  the  long  run,  benefited  greatly 
from  the  foreign  sales,  foreign  orders,  and 
lend-lease.  In  1938,  1939,  and  1940,  foreign 
orders  (especially  those  by  the  French  and 
the  British)  provided  the  great  stimulus 
which  started  the  large-scale  development 
of  the  American  aircraft  and  aircraft  en¬ 
gine  industries.  Also,  as  a  result  of  defer¬ 
ring  deliveries  until  more  pressing  foreign 
needs  had  been  satisfied,  the  AAF  was  en¬ 
abled  to  take  advantage  of  vicarious  com¬ 
bat  experience  and  to  secure  aircraft  of 
superior  performance.  Then,  too,  the  lend- 
lease  policy  fitted  into  the  general  strategy 
of  the  AAF  by  helping  to  create  and  hold 
bases  which  could  later  be  used  by  Ameri¬ 
can  air  forces — -and  by  lend-lease  the  United 
States  was  able  to  give  great  aid  to  friendly 
nations  and  more  fully  identify  itself  with 
those  countries  fighting  the  Axis  powers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  lend-lease  was  a 
factor  (in  morale  as  well  as  materiel)  in 
bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
countries. 

Certainly  no  complaint  can  be  made  of 
neglect  of  the  Army  air  arm  by  Congress 
during  the  period  1939-45.  Rarely  did  it 
show  any  hesitation  to  grant  the  funds  re¬ 
quested  by  the  AAF.  Even  in  the  late  thir¬ 
ties  when  the  Army  air  arm  was  in  the  dol¬ 
drums  and  suffered  from  lack  of  adequate 
funds,  the  responsibility  rested  on  the  War 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
rather  than  on  Congress.  They  reduced  the 
Air  Corps  estimates  before  they  ever  reached 
Congress — in  fact,  Congress  voted  more 
money  than  was  requested  in  the  fiscal 
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years  1926-39.39  After  the  national  defense 
measures  of  1939  there  was  little  reduction 
of  Air  Corps  estimates  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
even  less  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Congress  was 
also  prompt  m  passing  legislation  which 
would  enable  the  AAF  to  make  better  use  of 
the  sums  granted  to  it,  and  showed  a  very 
cooperative  spirit  in  legislation  dealing 
with  AAP  personnel  matters. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  AIR  ARM 

Despite  all  it  did  to  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  air  arm  Congress  did  little  in  this 
period  to  change  and  improve  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  AAF  and  the  position  it  held 
in  relation  to  the  other  services  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  War  Department.  Such  or¬ 
ganizational  changes  as  were  effected  were 
made  within  the  Army  and  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  were  administrative  rather 
than  legislative. 

The  June  1941  reorganization  of  the  Army 
air  arm,  by  which  the  Army  Air  Forces  had 
been  constituted,  was  an  improvement  on 
the  preceding  organization  and,  as  already 
noted,*  constituted  the  first  significant  ad¬ 
vance  toward  autonomy  since  the  creation 
of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  in  1935.  This  1941  re¬ 
organization  was  not  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  however;  the  organizational  setup  was 
such  that  the  Air  Staff  received  orders  from 
both  the  General  Headquarters  and  the 
General  Staff.  And  many  Air  Force  officers 
felt  that  it  did  not  give  the  AAF  the  degree 
of  autonomy  necessary  for  satisfactory  op¬ 
erations,  that  the  air  arm  was  so  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  General  Staff  that  it  could 
do  virtually  nothing  on  its  own. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  Chief  of  Air  Staff, 
realized  that  the  antiquated  War  Depart¬ 
ment  structure  was  not  adequate  for  the 
task  of  carrying  on  a  great  war,  and  he  felt 
that  the  position  of  the  air  arm  within  the 
general  organizational  structure  was  not 
satisfactory.  Therefore,  he  recommended  a 
reorganization  of  the  War  Department  to 
eliminate  General  Headquarters  and  create 
three  autonomous  arms:  the  ground  forces, 
the  air  forces,  and  the  service  command.  A 
small,  streamlined  General  Staff  would  be 

above,  p  35 
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created  to  fit  the  new  organization.  This 
recommendation  was  flatly  rejected40 

On  14  November  1941  General  Arnold, 
Chief  of  the  AAF,  submitted  another  pro¬ 
posal  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  air  arm  now  gave  the 
military  commander  two  striking  arms 
rather  than  one — hence  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  should  be  streamlined  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  unity  of  command  not  only  within 
each  of  its  fighting  arms  (the  ground  force 
and  the  air  force),  but  also  over  both  of 
them.  Each  arm  should  have  its  own 
commander,  and  a  superior  coordinating 
officer  should  be  over  both  of  them.  Finally, 
Arnold  proposed  that  both  the  ground 
forces  and  the  air  forces  should  have  equal 
access  to  the  service  and  supply  forces,  the 
latter  to  be  grouped  under  still  another 
commander.41 

The  War  Flans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  concurred  in  the  principles  and  gen¬ 
eral  organization  thus  recommended  by  Ar¬ 
nold,  and  initiated  plans  for  a  detailed 
study  of  the  proposal.  Soon  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  the  War  Department  Reorganization 
Committee,  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  T. 
McNarney,  went  to  work  on  the  study,  and 
on  31  January  1942  submitted  a  brief 
memorandum  outlining  certain  proposed 
changes  along  with  suggestions  for  convert¬ 
ing  to  the  new  organization.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendations  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  submitted  by  Arnold.  They  were 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  after 
numerous  conferences  the  sanctions  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  were 
secured.  The  reorganization  was  authorized 
by  Executive  Order  No.  9082,  28  February 
1942.  Based  on  authority  granted  to  the 
President  under  Title  I  of  the  First  War 
Powers  Act,  1941,  the  executive  order  was 
implemented  by  War  Department  Circular 
No.  59,  2  March  1942  and  became  effective 
one  week  later.  As  now  organized,  the  War 
Department  was  consolidated  into  three 
coordinate  and  autonomous  forces,  each 
under  a  commanding  general.  These  were 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  the  Army  Ground 
Forces,  and  the  Services  of  Supply  (later 
the  Army  Service  Forces) .  Over  these  were 
a  War  Department  General  Staff  and  a 
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Chief  of  Staff  under  the  Secretary  of  War. 
All  had  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  AAF  itself  was  reorganized  The 
duties,  functions,  and  powers  of  the  com¬ 
manding  general,  Air  Force  Combat  Com¬ 
mand,  and  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  were 
transferred  to  the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Air  Forces.  The  Air  Force  Combat 
Command,  which  had  already  virtually 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  combat  agency,  was 
eliminated  in  conformance  to  the  newly 
stated  mission  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
which  was  "to  procure  and  maintain  equip¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and 
to  provide  air  forces  units  properly  or¬ 
ganized,  trained,  and  equipped  for  combat 
operations.”  Procurement  and  related  func¬ 
tions  were  to  be  performed  as  directed  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War.  The  mission 
of  the  Services  of  Supply  was  considerably 
modified  in  its  relations  with  the  AAF:  it 
was  instructed  to  provide  the  requisites  for 
military  activities  except  those  “peculiar  to 
the  Army  Air  Forces.”48 

To  run  the  revamped  military  estab¬ 
lishment  the  following  military  leaders  were 
appointed:  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Staff,  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  J.  McNair,  Com¬ 
manding  General,  Army  Ground  Forces; 
Maj.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  Command¬ 
ing  General,  Services  of  Supply;  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Henry  H  Arnold  as  Commanding 
General,  Army  Air  Forces.  The  General 
Staff  was  reduced  in  size  and  streamlined;  it 
now  consisted  about  equally  of  ground, 
services  of  supply,  and  air  force  personnel. 
Each  command  also  had  its  own  staff.  Thus, 
by  the  reorganization  of  9  March  1942,  the 
Army  Air  Forces  had  at  last  achieved  theo¬ 
retical  autonomy.  This  autonomy,  however, 
could  only  be  temporary,  for  the  First  War 
Powers  Act  and  Executive  Order  No.  9082 
fixed  the  terminal  date  of  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  as  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  war.43 

Apparently  the  AAF,  under  the  new  or¬ 
ganizational  setup,  was  to  be  primarily  a 
supply  and  training  agency  only  indirectly 
concerned  with  combat  operations  and  stra¬ 
tegic  planning,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
commanding  general  limited  to  certain 
umts  within  the  United  States.  Actually, 
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the  statement  of  its  mission  was  only  a 
paper  restriction — the  AAF  took  an  equal 
part  with  the  Army  Ground  Forces  in  com¬ 
bat  operations  and  also  played  a  vital  role 
in  strategic  planning.44 

General  Arnold,  as  Chief,  AAF,  and  Act¬ 
ing  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air,  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  played  an  important  personal 
role  in  the  mapping  of  air  strategy  m  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  as  had  some  of  his 
key  subordinates.  The  9  March  restatement 
of  the  mission  of  the  AAF  was  intended  to 
withdraw  that  organization  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  strategic  decisions.  It  was 
intended  that  the  large  delegations  of  air 
officers  on  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  should  give  air  problems  the  proper 
attention  m  strategic  planning.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  frequently — and  in¬ 
creasingly — the  detailed  planning  was  left 
to  the  Air  Staff. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  air 
power  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  conduct  of  any 
major  military  operation  made  it  necessary 
for  the  commanding  general  of  the  AAF 
to  have  a  definite  and  direct  influence  in 
both  the  planning  and  operational  stages 
of  combat  activities.  This  was  recognized  m 
large  degree  early  in  1942  when  General 
Arnold,  along  with  General  Marshall,  Adm. 
William  D,  Leahy  (Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President) ,  and  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  (Chief 
of  Naval  Operations) ,  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newly  established  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  which  was  formed  to  resolve  military 
and  related  political  and  economic  matters 
of  mutual  concern.  Later,  General  Arnold 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  formed  when  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  combined  with  accredited 
Washington  representatives  of  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Thus  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  AAF  took  an  important  part  in 
the  formulation  of  high  strategy  Recog¬ 
nition  of  the  vital  role  of  airpower  also 
came  in  the  summer  of  1943  when  the  War 
Department  stated:  “Land  power  and  air 
power  are  coequal  and  interdependent 
forces;  neither  is  an  auxiliary  of  the 
other  ”'-1  The  new  autonomous  position  of 
the  AAF  remained  virtually  unchanged 
throughout  the  war40 
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The  reorganization  of  the  Army  air  arm 
had  its  effect  on  the  attitude  of  Congress, 
After  the  20  June  1941  reorganization,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  was 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  bills 
concerning  an  independent  or  a  coordinate 
air  arm.  From  that  date  until  the  9  March 

1942  reorganization,  only  two  relevant  bills 
were  introduced  and  these  died  in  commit¬ 
tee.  During  the  last  nine  months  of  1942 
and  through  the  next  two  years  there  was 
relatively  little  congressional  comment  on 
the  organization  of  the  nation’s  armed 
forces.  Yet  during  that  period  at  least  20 
different  measures,  each  looking  toward  the 
creation  of  a  separate  air  force  or  a  3-way 
department  of  national  defense,  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  Some  of  these  bills  were 
“repeat  performances,”  and  all  of  them 
died  in  committee,  without  benefit  of  hear¬ 
ing.” 

Congress,  in  refusing  to  bring  such  meas¬ 
ures  out  of  committee  for  consideration,  was 
probably  motivated  by  a  desire  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  gettmg  on  with  the  war;  also  it 
probably  felt  that  it  was  better  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  such  legislation  until  after 
the  war,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  disrupting  the  war  effort  by  the  turmoil 
incident  to  controversy  over  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  confusion  arising  from  reor¬ 
ganization  itself  if  it  received  statutory 
sanction.  Too,  the  very  large  degree  of 
autonomy  granted  the  AAF  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  had  a  mollifying  effect  on  the  air  force 
enthusiasts  in  Congress.  No  doubt  Congress 
was  also  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  Air  Staff  who  felt 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  any 
change  in  the  status  of  the  air  force  at  this 
time. 

In  the  meantime  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  itself  was  studying  the  question  of 
further  reorganization  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense  agencies.  In  a  study  dated  11  October 

1943  the  Special  Planning  Division  of  the 
General  Staff  stressed  the  need  for  a  single 
department  of  national  defense  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  various  agencies  of  the  nation’s 
armed  forces,  asserting  that  the  absence  of 
real  unity  of  command  had  hampered  the 
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prosecution  of  the  war.  The  report  of  this 
group  stated  that  both  economy  and  na¬ 
tional  security  demanded  that  the  armed 
services  be  coordinated  under  a  unified  com¬ 
mand.  A  plan  was  recommended  whereby  a 
“Department  of  the  Armed  Forces”  would 
be  set  up  under  a  Secretary  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  President.  There  would 
then  be  three  under  secretaries,  one  each 
for  Army,  Navy,  and  Air.  Each  of  these 
three  major  branches  would  have  a  chief 
of  staff,  In  conjunction  with  a  director  of 
common  supplies  and  a  chief  of  staff  to  the 
President,  they  would  make  up  a  council 
known  as  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Congress  also  began  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  postwar  planning,  and  on  28  March 
1944  the  House  of  Representatives  set  up 
the  Select  Committee  on  Post-War  Policy 
(also  called  the  Woodrum  Committee  after 
its  chairman,  Clifton  A.  Woodrum  of  Vir¬ 
ginia).  Made  up  of  seven  members  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
seven  from  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  and  nine  members  who  belonged  to 
neither,  this  committee  was  an  investigat¬ 
ing,  not  a  legislative,  organization.  The  key 
testimony  before  this  committee  was  that 
offered  by  Brig.  Gen.  H.  S.  Hansell,  Jr., 
Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff.  General  Hansell, 
in  presenting  the  views  of  the  AAF,  stressed 
the  need  for  a  unification  of  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  under  one  head  for  the  purpose  of 
flexibility  and  coordination  in  operation, 
and  economy  and  simplicity  in  administra¬ 
tion,  He  felt  that  the  experience  gained 
so  far  in  World  War  II  had  demonstrated 
beyond  all  question  the  need  for  unity  of 
command.  He  stated  that  there  was  no  place 
in  modern  war  for  a  separate  army,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  navy,  or  a  separate  air  force — all  of  a 
nation’s  fighting  forces  must  be  integrated 
into  a  single  unified  organization.48 

The  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  for  Air  Robert  A.  Lovett  was  along 
similar  lines.  Pointing  out  the  inefficiency 
and  wastefulness  of  the  cumbersome  system 
of  committees  by  which  Army-Navy  coop¬ 
eration  was  secured,  he  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  future  wars  were  likely  to  be, 
as  was  World  War  II,  “a  series  of  combined 
operations  in  which  Ground,  Sea,  and  Air 
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Forces  must  be  employed  together  and  co¬ 
ordinated  under  one  directing  staff  and 
under  one  over-all  command.1'49 

The  views  of  Hanseil  and  Lovett  were 
generally  upheld  by  all  War  Department 
and  Army  personnel  who  appeared  before 
the  Woodrum  Committee,  including  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Stimson,  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson,  General  McNarney,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  General  Somervell,  Com¬ 
manding  General,  Army  Service  Forces. 
Secretary  Stimson  approved  the  principle 
of  consolidation  but  felt  that  its  realiza¬ 
tion  must  be  delayed  until  after  the  war. 
General  McNarney  preferred  enabling  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  would 
provide  for  a  consolidation  not  less  than  six 
months  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Th.e  Navy  Department  and  Navy  per¬ 
sonnel  took  a  different  point  of  view.  Under 
Secretary  of  Navy  James  V  Forrestal  ap¬ 
proved  a  complete  examination  of  the 
nation’s  war  machine  but  refused  to  say 
that  the  Navy  approved  consolidation  into 
one  department.  Although  he  was  later  to 
become  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
1944  Mr.  Forrestal  was  skeptical  of  the 
rapidly  rising  agitation  for  a  single  unified 
military  department — he  admittedly  ap¬ 
proached  this  matter  from  a  strong  pro- 
Navy  viewpoint.  With  the  exception  of 
Admiral  Yamell,  none  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
committee  came  out  in  favor  of  consoli¬ 
dation.90 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  hearings  the 
Woodrum  Committee  submitted  a  report 
which  stated,  among  other  things,  that  it 
did  not  believe  the  time  opportune  for  uni¬ 
fication  legislation  even  though  it  might 
eventually  be  considered  a  wise  course  of 
action  to  consolidate  the  services.  The  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  Congress  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
many  of  the  commanders  in  the  field  before 
effecting  any  final  plan  of  reorganization. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  soon  furnished  the 
medium  for  securmg  this  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  when,  on  9  May  1944,  it  appointed  the 
Special  Committee  for  the  Reorganization 
of  National  Defense.  This  committee  of  out¬ 
standing  Army  and  Navy  officers  made  a 
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thorough  and  careful  study  of  defense  re¬ 
organization  extending  over  a  period  of  10 
months.  It  toured  the  major  theaters  of 
war  (European,  Mediterranean,  Pacific, 
and  Southwest  Pacific),  consulting  56  key 
personnel  of  the  Array  and  Navy,  24  such 
individuals  testified  before  the  committee 
in  Washington  where  it  held  about  100 
separate  meetmgs. 

The  committee  made  its  reports  on  11 
April  1945.  The  majority  report  pointed  out 
that  the  progress  made  in  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  services  in  World  War  II  was  ef¬ 
fected  largely  through  the  wide  war  powers 
granted  to  the  President.  Since  these  would 
lapse  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  report  urged  prompt  statutory  action 
to  retain  the  improvements  obtained  by 
executive  order  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  report  presented  a  plan  for 
consolidation  of  the  armed  services  into  a 
single  “Department  of  Armed  Forces”  un¬ 
der  a  civilian  secretary  directly  responsible 
to  the  President.  There  was  to  be  an  under 
secretary  acting  as  the  chief  assistant  to 
the  secretary,  several  assistant  secretaries, 
and  a  military  commander  of  the  armed 
forces  who  would  also  be  chief  of  staff  to 
the  President.  There  were  to  be  three  co¬ 
ordinate  combat  branches.  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air.  Army  and  Air  would  each  be 
headed  by  a  commanding  general,  and  Navy 
by  an  admiral.  These  three,  plus  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  the  commander  of  the  armed 
forces,  would  constitute  the  U.S,  Chief  of 
Staff  to  advise  with  the  President  on  mili¬ 
tary  and  budgetary  affairs. 

According  to  the  JCS  committee,  the 
statutory  creation  of  a  coordinate  air  force 
would  merely  give  legal  recognition  to  a 
situation,  evolved  from  common  experience, 
which  already  existed  m  the  form  of  a  virtu¬ 
ally  autonomous  AAF.  The  full  military 
force  of  the  country  could  not  be  applied 
without  the  full  development  of  air  power. 
It  was  not,  however,  recommended  that 
all  aviation  in  the  services  be  concentrated 
under  the  air  forces.  It  was  stipulated  that 
naval  aviation  should  remain  an  essential 
part  of  the  sea  forces,  and  that  the  ground 
forces  should  retain  integral  control  over 
those  air  activities  necessary  for  liaison,  ar- 
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tillery  spotting,  and  tactical  reconnaissance. 

Although  this  report  was  not  accepted  by 
Admiral  Richardson,  the  committee’s  senior 
member,  who  opposed  a  single  department 
of  defense  and  a  coordinate  air  force,  it  met 
the  approval  of  Generals  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Admirals  Chester  V.  Njmitz  and 
William  F.  Halsey,  and  numerous  other  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  leaders.  This  majority  opin¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  unification  was  not  revealed 
until  well  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.51 

Another  committee  to  investigate  and 
make  a  study  of  the  question  of  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  armed  services  was  set  up  by 
Secretary  of  Navy  Forrestal  in  June  1945. 
This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  who  felt  that  such 
a  study  might  develop  a  form  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  the  armed  services 
which  would  avoid  the  undesirable  (to  the 
Navy)  principle  of  consolidation  and  might 
even  keep  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
separate.  This  committee  was  headed  by 
Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  who  had  served  with 
the  War  Production  Board  and  other  high 
level  war  agencies;  it  was  staffed  mainly 
with  naval  personnel.  Its  report,  submitted 
on  25  September  1945,  counseled  against  a 
single  department  of  national  defense  but 
recommended  the  organization  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  military  and  naval  forces  into  three 
coordinate  branches:  War,  Navy,  and  Air. 
The  newly  created  “Military  Department 
for  Air”  would  leave  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
those  particular  types  of  aviation  activities 
peculiar  to  their  needs.  Instead  of  having 
a  single  civilian  secretary  over  all  of  them, 
the  three  departments  would  have  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  major  link  between 
them,  and  a  system  of  committees  to  knit 
them  more  closely  together.  Similar  agen¬ 
cies,  operating  principally  through  a  na¬ 
tional  security  council  immediately  under 
the  President,  would  correlate  the  armed 
services  with  the  civilian  departments r,J 
These  recommendations  were  never  enacted 
into  legislation  as  such,  but  they  probably 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  subsequent 
legislation. 

On  6  January  1945,  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
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Alabama  introduced  a  bill  (S.  84)  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  “Department  of  the  Armed 
Forces,”  with  a  civilian  secretary  at  its  head 
and  consisting  of  three  coordinate  branches. 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air.  Each  of  the  three 
coordinate  branches  was  to  be  headed  by 
an.  under  secretary  and  two  assistants. 
There  was  to  be  a  United  States  chiefs  of 
staff  committee,  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  each  of  the  three  branches,  to 
carry  on  the  functions  of  strategic,  supply, 
and  operational  planning  for  all  of  the 
armed  forces.  There  was  also  to  be  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  supply  (of  general  or  flag  rank)  in 
charge  of  the  common  supply  sources  of 
the  armed  services. 

On  15  October  1945  Senator  Edwin  C. 
Johnson  of  Colorado  and  Senator  Harley 
Kilgore  of  West  Virginia  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  1482)  which  proposed  to  substitute  a 
“Department  of  Military  Security”  for  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  This  depart¬ 
ment  was  to  be  headed  by  a  “Secretary  of 
Military  Security”  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  was  broken  down  into  six  divisions, 
each  headed  by  an  under  secretary.  The 
divisions  were.  Scientific  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment,  Aeronautics,  Army,  Navy,  Pro¬ 
curement,  and  Military  Intelligence.5® 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  these 
two  unification  bills.  A  long  list  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  civilian,  military,  and  naval 
leaders  testified  on  the  question  of  consoli¬ 
dation  and  unification.  The  greater  part  of 
the  opposition  came  from  naval  personnel. 
Secretary  of  Navy  Forrestal  opposed  unifi¬ 
cation,  saying  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
support  the  creation  of  a  separate  and  co¬ 
equal  department  of  air;  however,  he  agreed 
with  General  Arnold  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  AAF  from  reverting 
automatically  to  its  prewar  status.  Admirals 
Nimitz  and  Halsey  both  spoke  against  uni¬ 
fication,  taking  a  stand  which  was  oddly  at 
variance  with  their  earlier  support  of  "a 
single  department  system  of  organization 
of  the  armed  forces.”51  The  committee  did 
not,  however,  submit  a  report  on  the  two 
bills  on  which  the  hearings  were  based.55 

During  1945  six  other  bills  dealing  with 
reorganization  of  the  armed  services  (two 
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single  department  bills  and  four  independ¬ 
ent  air  department  bills)  were  introduced 
in  Congress,  but  they  failed  to  receiye  hear¬ 
ings.’50  Although  Congress  did  not  yet  take 
legislative  action  on  unification  and  a  co¬ 
ordinate  air  arm,  opinion  mside  of  Congress 
as  well  as  that  of  the  general  pubhc  was 
moving  rapidly  to  favor  such  legislation. 
Tv>°  only  strong  opposition  came  from  the 
Navy. 

To  point  up  the  whole  issue  President 
Truman  spoke  forcefully  in  favor  of  unifi¬ 
cation  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  19 
December  1945.  He  emphasized  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  nature  of  the  prewar  military  and 
naval  organization,  pointing  out  the  nu¬ 
merous  improvisations  necessary  to  secure 
coordination  and  unified  action  during  the 
war.  He  said,  “.  .  .  it  is  now  time  to  take 
stock,  to  discard  obsolete  organizational 
forms  and  to  provide  for  the  future  the 
soundest,  the  most  effective,  and  the  most 
economical  kind  of  structure  for  our  armed 
forces  of  which  this  most  powerful  Nation 
is  capable.”  He  also  insisted  on  parity  for 
air  power,  declaring:  “Air  power  has  been 
developed  to  a  pomt  where  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  equal  to  those  of  land  and  sea 
power,  and  its  contribution  to  our  strategic 
planning  is  as  great.  .  .  .  Parity  for  air 
power  can  be  achieved  m  one  department 
or  in  three,  but  not  m  two.”5" 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aviation  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces  had  taken  a  definite  stand 
m  favor  of  an  independent  air  arm.  His 
message  gave  considerable  stimulus  to  the 
already  strong  movement  in  the  direction 
of  a  consolidation  in  which  air  power  would 
be  recognized  as  coordinate  with  the  ground 
and  sea  forces,  a  movement  which  led  in 
two  years  to  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

PERSONNEL  LEGISLATION 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  war 
years  was  the  procurement  of  pilots.  The 
passage  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Act  and  the 
Aviation  Student  Act,  which  have  been 
discussed  m  the  preceding  chapter,  had  au¬ 
thorized  two  different  groups  of  gradu- 
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ates — commissioned  and  enlisted — from  the 
Air  Corps  training  centers.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1942,  however,  the  need  for  pilots 
had  resulted  in  the  removal  of  educational 
qualifications  for  the  appointment  of  avia¬ 
tion  cadets.  The  removal  of  age  differences 
between  the  two  groups,  done  at  about  the 
same  time,  placed  the  two  classes  of  trainees 
practically  on  a  parity  with  each  other,  with 
the  exception  of  their  career  opportunities 
following  graduation  Now  the  problem  was 
how  to  deal  with  those  graduates  among 
enlisted  men  who  were  good  officer  material 
and  those  graduated  cadets  who  did  not 
have  the  qualifications  for  a  commission. 
The  solution  seemed  to  be  the  creation  of 
a  new  grade.58 

Early  in  1942  the  AAF  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  directed  that  legislation  be  prepared 
providing  for  the  rank  of  flight  officer.  A 
draft  was  prepared  in  the  Directorate  of 
Legislative  Planning,  AAF,  and  after  cer¬ 
tain  revisions  it  was  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget w  On  19  May  1942  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  was  entitled  “an  Act  to  create  the 
title  of  Flight  Officer  m  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  to  amend  the  Aviation  Cadet  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  ”  Mr  Stimson  stated 
that  the  bill  was  designed  to  provide  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  training  in  the  AAF. 09 

Congress  enacted  the  bill  with  no  changes 
and  it  became  Public  Law  658,  77  Cong., 
2  Sess.  on  8  July  1942.01  By  this  act  Con¬ 
gress  created  in  the  AAF  the  grade  of  flight 
officer.  Flight  officers  were  to  have  the 
rank,  pay,  and  allowances  provided  for  a 
warrant  officer,  junior  grade  This  act  sus¬ 
pended,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
six  months  thereafter,  Section  3  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Cadet  Act  except  for  per¬ 
sons  already  enlisted  or  appointed  as  avia¬ 
tion  cadets  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  legislation.  Section  3  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Cadet  Act  had  specified  that 
graduates  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  course 
were  obligated  to  accept  commissions  as 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Corps  Reserve. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Flight  Officer  Act, 
pilots  who  completed  their  training  suc- 
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cessfully  were  either  commissioned  directly 
as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Army  or  ap¬ 
pointed  as  pilot  officers.  Those  cadets  who 
failed  to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of 
training  might  be  terminated  as  cadets  and 
required  to  serve  as  enlisted  men.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  was  allowed  to  make  tem¬ 
porary  flight  officer  appointments  from 
among  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  who  had  received  aviation 
training.  The  act  contained  provisions  for 
promotion  from  flight  officer  to  second 
lieutenant,  and  authorized  an  allowance  for 
uniforms,  and  life  msurance  at  government 
expense  during  the  training  period.  After 
being  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants 
or  fbght  officers,  graduates  who  were  on 
duty  that  involved  regular  participation 
in  aerial  flight  were  required  to  continue 
the  insurance,  and  the  premiums  were  to 
be  deducted  from  their  pay.  Upon  relief 
from  such  duty  the  insurance  became  op¬ 
tional  at  the  individual’s  own  expense 82 

By  this  act  enlisted  men  were  given  a 
chance  to  become  pilots  if  they  had  the 
necessary  flying  skills  and  aptitudes.  Those 
who  lacked  the  necessary  educational  and 
cultural  qualifications  were  not  made  com¬ 
missioned  officers;  but  they  could  become 
flight  officers,  a  grade  much  more  to  be  de¬ 
sired  than  that  of  staff  sergeant,  to  which 
they  would  formerly  have  been  entitled  at 
the  end  of  their  training.  Then,  too,  the 
AAF  could  now  draw  its  pilots  from  a  much 
wider  range  of  personnel  and  could  more 
easily  meet  the  needs  of  its  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Flight  Offi¬ 
cer  Act  was  the  fact  that  it  implemented 
the  War  Department’s  change  from  a  policy 
of  voluntary  insurance  for  personnel  on 
flight  duty  to  one  of  compulsory  insurance. 
By  amending  section  5  of  the  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  Cadet  Act  of  June  3,  1941  this  legisla¬ 
tion  required  that  all  aviation  cadet  and 
aviation  student  graduates  who  were  com¬ 
missioned  as  second  lieutenants  or  ap¬ 
pointed  as  flight  officers,  and  whose  duties 
required  participation  in  regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  flights,  should  continue  their  $10,000 
life  insurance  policies  at  their  own  expense 
until  relieved  of  such  duty.®3  A  parallel  m- 
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surance  provision  was  included  in  an  act  of 
June  5,  1942  providing  certain  allowances 
for  United  States  Military  Academy  cadets 
in  flight  training.64  On  17  October  1942 
Congress  enacted  legislation  granting 
retroactive  government  insurance  benefits 
for  Army  and  Navy  flying  cadets  who  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of  aviation 
accidents  occurring  between  the  dates  of  8 
October  1940  and  3  June  1941. 43 

Earlier  m  1942,  Congress  had  enacted 
legislation  pertaining  to  United  States 
Military  Academy  Cadets  who  took  aviation 
training.  On  26  January  1942  the  Directo¬ 
rate  of  Legislative  Planning,  AAF  received  a 
request  for  the  initiation  of  legislation  to 
provide  government  life  msurance  for  ca¬ 
dets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  during 
such  time  as  they  might  participate  m  regu¬ 
lar  and  frequent  military  flights,  and  three 
days  later  a  draft  of  such  legislation  was 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Assist¬ 
ant  Chief  of  Staff  was  requested  to  enlarge 
the  proposed  legislation  to  cover  provisions 
for  subsistence,  quarters,  medical  care,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  clothing,  and  equipment  at 
government  expense  for  cadets  taking  avia¬ 
tion  instruction,  and  a  new  draft  was  ore- 
pared  and  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
On  15  February  1942  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  reported  on  the  bill  and  finally,  on 
15  March  1942,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-l,  forwarded  his  concurrence.  After  fur¬ 
ther  conferences  the  final  draft  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  under 
the  date  21  March  1942. 

After  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  proposed  legislation  was  for¬ 
warded  to  both  houses  of  Congress.  The 
bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  on  24  April  1942,  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  10  May.  It  was 
held  up  m  the  House  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs,  however,  due  to  a  3unsdie- 
tional  conflict  between  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  finally  passed  both  houses 
and  became  Public  Law  571,  77  Cong., 
2  Sess.  on  5  June  1942 66 

This  act  provided  that  U.S.  Military 
Academy  cadets  undergoing  aviation  train¬ 
ing  involving  regular  and  frequent  aerial 
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flight  would  he  issued  the  necessary  avia¬ 
tion  clothing  and  equipment  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense.  During  the  course  of  such 
training,  when  not  quartered  at  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  they  were  to  receive  the  same 
allowances  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
quarters  as  aviation  cadets;  and  during  the 
course  of  such  training  they  were  entitled 
to  the  same  government  insurance  benefits 
as  were  provided  for  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  detailed  as  aviation  students  under 
the  Act  of  June  3,  1941,  Public  Law  99,  77 
Cong.,  1  Sess.  If  the  officer  were  detailed  to 
flying  duty  after  completion  of  the  course 
this  insurance  was  to  become  compulsory, 
the  premiums  being  deducted  from  the  pay 
of  the  insured.  When  the  man  was  released 
from  flying  duty  his  insurance  was  to  be¬ 
come  optional  and  was  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  insured/17 

This  legislation  was  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  in  that  it  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  trainees  those  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  cadets  detailed  to  take  avia¬ 
tion  training.  Certainly  the  small  pay  of  the 
U.S  Military  Academy  cadets  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
own  living  expenses  when  they  were  in 
aviation  training 

Another  training  measure  which  was  of 
considerable  significance  m  relation  to  the 
AAF  training  program  was  the  amendment 
to  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939 
enacted  into  law  on  24  July  1942  This 
measure  authorized  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  “to  train  civilian  pilots  and  tech¬ 
nicians  and  mechanics  or  to  conduct  pro¬ 
grams  for  such  training,  including  studies 
and  researches  as  to  the  most  desirable 
qualifications  for  aircraft  pilots  and  techni¬ 
cians  and  mechanics.’’05  This  extra  legisla¬ 
tion  had  been  opposed  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  because  it  did  not  restrict  the  training 
to  Air  Corps  enlisted  reservists  on  call  by 
the  commanding  general,  AAF,  and  did  not 
provide  that  only  that  equipment  which 
was  already  available  for  the  pilot-training 
program  should  be  used.  Without  these  pro¬ 
visions  the  War  Department  and  the  AAF 
felt  that  it  was  a  useless  diffusion  of  critical 
materiel  and  personnel.  In  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  however,  the  War  Department  had  the 
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authority  under  Executive  Order  8974  to 
see  that  the  act  was  interpreted  and  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  provide  the  type  of  training 
it  desired.00 

During  the  period  1939  to  1942  the  Air 
Corps  expanded  so  rapidly,  and  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  greater  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
Army,  that  some  system  of  temporary  pro¬ 
motion,  based  on  statutory  authority,  was 
urgently  needed.  Public  Law  252,  77  Cong., 

1  Sess.  (approved  22  September  1941)  au¬ 
thorized  temporary  promotion  by  selection 
during  the  period  of  the  emergency  for  all 
officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  general  promotion  plan,  however, 
was  not  adequate  for  Air  Corps  needs.70 

The  organization  of  the  AAF,  built  around 
the  combat  plane,  called  for  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  officers  to  enlisted  men  than  was 
necessary  in  other  branches,  and  smce 
pilots  were  generally  young  men,  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  the  promotion  of  young 
officers  This  necessitated  a  flexible  promo¬ 
tion  system  which  could  be  operated  with¬ 
out  regard  for  promotion  procedure  in  other 
branches  of  the  Army  The  devising  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  Air  Corps  promotion  sys¬ 
tem  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  six  different  classes  of  officers  serving 
with  the  Air  Corps. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1941  the  AAF  be¬ 
gan  the  preparation  of  legislation  which 
would  set  up  a  separate  and  uniform  pro¬ 
motion  system  for  the  Army  air  arm.  After 
considerable  discussion  and  revision  of 
drafts  by  the  various  AAF  organizations 
concerned,  a  final  draft  which  met  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and 
the  Budget  and  Legislative  Planning 
Branch  was  prepared.  After  approval  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  m  the  Senate  on  8  January  1942, 
and  m  the  House  on  the  following  day. 
Congress  passed  the  bill  with  two  minor 
amendments,  and  it  became  Public  Law 
455,  77  Cong.,  2  Sess.  on  18  February  1942 

By  the  provisions  of  this  law  any  officer 
who  was  on  Air  Corps  duty  (including  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Regular  Army  Air  Corps,  of  the 
Regular  Army  components,  of  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve,  of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  of 
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the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States)  could  be  appointed  to  higher 
temporary  grade,  not  above  that  of  colonel, 
without  vacating  his  existing  permanent 
commission.  Such  appointment  was  to  be 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter  unless  terminated  sooner  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  President,  or  until  relieved  from 
his  duty  assignment.  Officers  thus  ap¬ 
pointed  would  be  entitled  to  the  pay,  flying 
pay,  and  allowances  pertaining  to  the  rank 
to  which  they  were  temporarily  appointed. 
Such  officers  were  not  to  be  eligible  to 
command  outside  of  the  Air  Corps,  except 
by  seniority  under  their  permanent  com¬ 
missions.  The  advantage  of  the  Air  Corps 
Promotion  Act  lay  in  the  blanket  authority 
it  gave  the  AAF  to  make  all  the  promotions 
necessary  to  meet  its  needs,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  authorization  for  promotion 
in  other  branches  of  the  Army.  It  also  pro¬ 
vided  uniformity  in  promotion  among  the 
various  components  of  the  AAF.  Without 
these  promotions  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  provided  the  officer  personnel 
in  the  grades  needed  for  the  successful  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  expansion  program.71 

Few  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  af¬ 
fecting  Air  Corps  personnel  retirement  be¬ 
tween  1941  and  1944.  One  of  these  resulted 
from  legislation  strongly  urged  by  the  Air 
Reserve  officers  and  passed  despite  War 
Department  opposition.  This  act  extended 
to  all  Air  Corps  Reserve  officers  disabled 
while  on  active  duty  subsequent  to  28  Feb¬ 
ruary  1925  the  same  retirement  privileges 
as  were  provided  by  law  for  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army.72 

In  1945  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  “Any  officer  who  shall  have  served  as 
chief  or  assistant  chief  of  a  branch  or  as 
commanding  general  of  the  General  Head¬ 
quarters  Air  Force  and  who  may  subse¬ 
quently  be  retired,  shall  be  retired  with  the 
rank,  pay,  and  allowances  authorized  by 
law  for  the  highest  grade  held  by  him  as 
such  chief,  assistant  chief,  or  commanding 
general.”  This  bill  became  Public  Law 
92,  79  Cong.,  1  Sess.  on  29  June  1945.73 

Flying  pay  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  flying  personnel  of  the 
AAF.  It  is  an  airman’s  chief  compensation 
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for  the  fact  that  his  average  life  expec¬ 
tancy  and  length  of  career  is  shorter  than 
that  of  personnel  in  other  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  This  subject  was  discussed 
m  the  preceding  chapter  where  it  was 
noted  that  the  Act  of  October  4,  1940 
achieved  one  War  Department  objective  in 
regard  to  flying  pay  by  broadening  the 
definition  of  flying  officer  and  making  fly¬ 
ing  pay  available  to  personnel  other  than 
pilots. 

The  other  objective,  the  removal  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  differences  between  AAF  per¬ 
sonnel  and  those  of  other  arms  and  serv¬ 
ices  attached  to  the  AAF  in  the  rate  of 
flying  pay  received,  was  finally  removed 
by  a  provision  of  the  Military  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  Also  the  Pay 
Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  Public  Law  607, 
77  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  16  June  1942), 
in  addition  to  giving  a  general  increase  in 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  personnel  of  the 
armed  services,  had  specified  that  officers, 
warrant  officers,  nurses,  and  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard,  and  personnel  of  other 
government  services  mentioned  in  the  title 
of  the  act,  were  to  receive  a  pay  increase 
amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  their  base 
pay  when  required  to  participate  regularly 
and  frequently  in  aerial  flight.74 

Another  personnel  action  of  interest  to 
the, AAF  was  the  enactment  on  10  April 
1943  by  Congress  of  Public  Law  33,  78 
Cong.,  1  Sess.  This  law  provided  for  addi¬ 
tional  pay  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $30 
a  month  for  officers  and  men  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  engaged  as  divers  in 
actual  salvage  and  repair  operations.  In 
depths  of  over  90  feet,  or  in  lesser  depths 
under  extra-hazardous  conditions,  there 
was  to  be  an  additional  payment  of  $5  for 
each  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  the  diver 
engaged  in  this  hazardous  work.  The  law 
was  of  interest  to  the  AAF  because  divers 
would  be  used  for  salvage  operations,  such 
as  recovering  torpedoes  which  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  m  the  training  operations 
of  torpedo  bombardment  crews.75 

During  the  war  years  several  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  gov¬ 
erning  the  payment  of  disability  benefits 
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to  military  personnel  and  death  gratuities 
to  dependents  of  components  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  other  than  Regular 
Army  personnel.  On  10  December  1941  Con¬ 
gress  amended  the  Act  of  April  3,  1939  m 
order  to  extend  to  the  dependents  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  other  than  members  of  the 
Regular  Army  the  death  benefits  paid  to  the 
widows,  children,  or  other  designated  de¬ 
pendents  of  Regular  Army  personnel  who 
died  of  wounds  or  disease  not  the  result  of 
their  own  misconduct.70 

As  previously  noted,  the  Act  of  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1941  provided  that  Reserve  officers 
called  into  active  military  service  m  excess 
of  30  days  on  or  after  28  February  1925 
(service  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
being  excepted)  were  to  receive  the  same 
retirement  pay  and  hospital  benefits  as 
those  received  by  officers  of  the  regular 
army  when  disabled  by  disease  or  injury 
contracted  in  the  hne  of  duty 77  These  acts 
placed  all  Air  Corps  personnel  on  an  equal 
basis  in  receiving  disability  and  death 
gratuities. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
Congress  enacted  legislation  providing  for 
payments  to  the  dependents  of  servicemen. 
The  Servicemen’s  Dependents  and  Allow¬ 
ances  Act  of  June  23,  1942  provided  specific 
family  allowances  for  dependents  of  en¬ 
listed  men  m  the  fourth  through  the 
seventh  pay  grades  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma¬ 
rines,  and  Coast  Guard  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  six  months  thereafter  78  Al¬ 
though  this  measure  covered  naval  aviation 
cadets,  who  were  classified  as  enlisted  men 
of  the  fourth  grade  by  the  Naval  Aviation 
Cadet  Act  passed  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  the  above-mentioned  legislation,  it  did 
not  cover  cadets  of  the  AAF.  This  discrimi¬ 
nation  appeared  to  be  inadvertent,  however, 
and  in  September  1943  the  AAF  began  a 
study  to  determine  how  the  law  might  be 
amended  in  order  to  secure  these  benefits 
for  its  cadets.  Finally  this  purpose  was 
achieved  by  an  amendment  to  a  bill  signed 
by  the  President  on  20  October  1943.  Now 
all  Air  Corps  personnel  were  included  in  the 
legislative  provisions  for  dependents’  bene¬ 
fits.71* 

At  the  same  time  the  AAF  continued  to 
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study  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
Army  Aviation  Cadet  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  aviation  cadets  the  same  pay,  allow¬ 
ances,  and  benefits  as  authorized  for  en¬ 
listed  men  m  the  fourth  pay  grade.  This 
change  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
pay  of  aviation  cadets.  It  was  proposed  that 
amendments  for  this  purpose  be  added  to 
H  R.  2765  and  S.  1106,  bills  which  had  been 
introduced  in  Congress  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Department  in  order  to  remove 
the  discrimination  which  existed  between 
Air  Corps  Reserve  officers  and  men  com¬ 
missioned  or  appointed  under  the  Flight 
Officer  Act  in  the  payment  of  the  $500 
yearly  bonus  for  extended  active  duty  of  one 
year  or  longer.  The  latter  group,  having 
been  commissioned  directly  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  or  appointed  as  flight  officers  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  were  not 
eligible  for  the  bonus  given  to  Air  Corps 
Reserve  officers  at  the  end  of  a  tour  of  ex¬ 
tended  active  duty  of  one  year  or  longer. 
The  bills  in  question  would  remove  this  dis¬ 
crimination  by  providing  that  the  service 
of  Reserve  officers  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  should  not  be  counted  in  comput¬ 
ing  their  lump-sum-payments. 

The  effort  to  raise  the  pay  of  aviation 
cadets  seems  to  have  been  dropped,  but  S. 
1106  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  27  May 
1943.  It  was  debated  but  did  not  come  to  a 
vote.  H  R  2765  never  got  out  of  commit¬ 
tee.  Efforts  to  secure  the  desired  legislation 
in  1944  and  1945  failed,  and  up  to  1  Decem¬ 
ber  1945  no  action  was  secured  on  such 
measures  by  the  AAF so 

The  personnel  composition  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  AAF  was  greatly  changed  by  the 
passage  in  1942  of  “An  Act  to  establish  a 
Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  for  service 
with  the  Army  of  the  United  States.’1  By 
this  legislation  not  over  150,000  women  were 
to  be  enrolled  for  noncombatant  service 
with  the  Army  of  the  United  States.81  By  an¬ 
other  act,  approved  1  July  1943,  the  WAAC 
was  reconstituted  as  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  for  service  in  (rather  than  with)  the 
Army  of  the  United  States R>  Thousands  of 
these  women  were  detailed  for  service  in 
the  AAF  as  clerks,  technicians  of  various 
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lative  office  of  the  new  (and  separate)  U.S. 
Air  Force  should  have  essentially  the  same 
functions  as  the  existing  AAF  Office  of  Leg¬ 
islative  Services.83 

Postwar  planning,  of  course,  involved 
planning  and  drafting  legislation  with 
which  to  implement  the  policies  and  ob¬ 
jectives  set  up  for  the  Air  Force.  A  memo¬ 
randum  sent  from  Headquarters,  AAF,  in 
\  the  spring  of  1945  dealt  rather  exhaustively 
with  plans  for  the  Air  Force  and  proposed 
that  the  following  items  be  considered.*8 

1)  The  drafting  of  legislation  to  provide 
a  70-group  postwar  AAF. 

2)  Making  policy  decisions  so  that  legis¬ 
lation  could  be  drafted  and  presented  to 
Congress  in  acceptable  form  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 


kinds,  mechanics,  telephone  operators,  tele¬ 
graphers,  crytographers,  drivers,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  jobs.  They  released  many  men 
from  these  assignments  thereby  making 
them  available  for  duty  overseas  and  in 
combat  areas. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AAF 

The  AAF  played  an  active  part  m  pushing 
a  major  part  of  the  legislation  discussed  m 
this  chapter;  it  initiated  legislation  it  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  and  opposed  legislation 
considered  injurious  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  AAF  in  the  war  effort.  Close  liaison 
was  maintained  with  Congress  although  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  War  Depart¬ 
ment  channels  in  handling  legislative  mat¬ 
ters. 

After  the  reorganization  of  1941,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  legis¬ 
lative  matters  concerning  the  AAF  were 
handled  for  short  periods  by  the  Legislative 
Planning  Division,  Office  of  the  Air  Judge 
Advocate,  and  by  other  legislative  service 
organizations  an  an  interval  marked  by  fre¬ 
quent  organizational  changes  involving  the 
transfer  of  legislative  duties.83  In  1943  the 
Legislative  Planning  Division  was  inacti¬ 
vated  and  the  Office  of  Legislature  Services 
was  established  in  Headquarters,  AAF.  It 
was  to  coordinate  and  have  general  super¬ 
vision  of  all  legislative  matters  within  the 
AAF,  subject  to  War  Department  Procure¬ 
ment  Regulation  No.  1,  Section  V.  This  of¬ 
fice  was  under  the  general  supervision  and 
coordination  of  the  Legislative  and  Liaison 
Division,  War  Department,84  In  the  early 
planning  for  the  postwar  Air  Force  m  1944 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Office  of  Legisla¬ 
tive  Planning  on  the  proposed  general  staff 
should  have  essentially  the  same  functions 
as  were  at  that  time  exercised  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  and  Liaison  Division  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  It  was  planned  that  the  legis¬ 


a)  Organization  and  personnel 
strength  of  the  AAF; 

b)  Extent  to  which  AAF  units  would 
be  kept  to  T/O  strength; 

c)  Extent  to  which  reserves  and  civil¬ 
ian  personnel  were  to  be  used  to 
man  the  postwar  Air  Force; 

d)  Maintenance  of  a  70-group  AAF  at 
war  strength  with  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  would 
be  the  prime  target  of  the  aggres¬ 
sor  in  World  War  III; 

e)  Plans  for  National  Guard  and  re¬ 
serve  training. 

A  consideration  of  the  international  situ¬ 
ation  which  developed  after  World  War  II 
indicates  that  these  items  were  well  worth 
consideration.  The  course  of  Air  Force  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  postwar  years  (1946-51) 
makes  it  evident,  however,  that  full  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  70-group  Air  Force  program 
did  not  come  until  the  threat  of  Russian 
Communism  to  our  national  security  be¬ 
came  so  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  ig¬ 
nored. 
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CHAPTER  4 


UNIFICATION  AND  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

AIR  FORCE 


s. 


i 


*■ 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Army 
Air  Forces  had  attained  virtually  autonomy. 
The  air  arm’s  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  victory  over  the  Axis  powers  had 
brought  it  great  prestige  and  full  recogni¬ 
tion,  in  most  quarters,  as  the  third  major 
military  arm.  As  a  result  of  its  prodigious 
growth  m  personnel  and  materiel  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  because  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  strategic  and  tactical  operations, 
the  AAF  had  become  the  greatest  air  force 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  demonstration  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  of  its  terrifying 
capacity  for  destruction,  gave  the  Air  Force 
a  military  potential  of  tremendous  strategic 
significance  which  could  well  be  decisive  in 
any  future  war. 

Despite  the  large  personnel  losses  which 
came  after  the  end  of  hostilities  and  the 
wholesale  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  despite  the 
sharp  cuts  in  appropriations  which  accom¬ 
panied  demobilization,  the  AAF  had  reason 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confi¬ 
dence.  It  seemed  inevitable  that  the  air  arm 
would  be  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  now  that  such  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  military  establishment  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  both  the  President  and  the  War 
Department.  There  was,  however,  consider¬ 
able  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
organization;  and  strong  opposition  to 
unification  of  the  armed  forces  was  still 
maintained  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Forrestal  and  others. 

INTER-SERVICE  UNIFICATION  AGREEMENTS  AND 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1947 

In  the  spring  of  1946  unification  bills 
were  mtroduced  by  Senator  Elbert  D. 


Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  by  Senator 
Styles  Bridges.  The  Thomas  bill  got  into 
the  hearing  stage  where  It  met  determined 
opposition  from  the  Navy  witnesses1  tes¬ 
tifying  before  Senator  David  I.  Walsh’s 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  These  hear¬ 
ings  made  a  sensation  in  the  press,  and  the 
mterservice  controversy  which  developed 
made  it  necessary  for  President  Truman  to 
intervene. 

On  13  May  1946  the  President  held  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  White  House  with  several  of 
the  top  leaders,  military  and  civilian,  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment.  He  asked 
Secretaries  Patterson  (War)  and  Forrestal 
(Navy)  to  get  to  get  together  and  identify 
the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
between  the  Army  and  Navy  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  armed  forces.  Truman  said  he  was  not 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  either  service — what 
he  wanted  was  a  balanced  system  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  with  particular  reference  to 
the  integration  of  the  budget.  He  requested 
a  report  on  the  conference  by  31  May,  set¬ 
ting  this  date  in  order  that  time  might  be 
given  to  General  Eisenhower  to  return  to 
the  Umted  States  from  Europe  and  give 
his  opinion  on  the  matter.2 

The  White  House  conference  of  13  May 
was  a  victory  for  Forrestal  in  one  respect — 
the  President  came  around  to  his  view  that 
a  smgle  chief  of  staff  for  the  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment  was  “dangerous."  According 
to  Walter  Millis,  editor  of  The  Forrestal 
Dianes ,  the  conference  was  also  significant 
in  that  the  President  here  gave  expression 
to  the  theory  of  budget-making  which  he 
was  to  follow  for  the  next  two  years.  His 
system,  Millis  wrote,  was  to  figure  what  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  national  debt  were, 
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pay  them,  then  give  the  armed  services  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  remainder  of 
the  funds  provided  in  the  national  budget. 
This,  as  Millis  noted,  made  no  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  defense 
and  foreign  policy  might  impose  their  own 
imperative  demands  If  this  was  President 
Truman’s  budgetary  policy,  it  goes  a  long 
way  to  account  for  the  severe  cutbacks  the 
Air  Force  program  suffered  in  1948-49. 

Forrestal  and  Patterson  and  their  aides 
held  several  conferences  in  which  broad 
areas  of  agreement  were  formed  between 
the  Army  and  Navy.  They  agreed  on  a 
Council  of  National  Defense  (National  Se¬ 
curity  Council) ,  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  a  Military  Munitions  Board,  and 
continuance  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Mr.  Patterson  did  not  press  the  point  of  a 
single  chief  of  staff.  The  main  disagreement 
was  over  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
new  military  establishment  and  the  desire 
of  the  Navy  to  retain  full  departmental 
status  with  cabinet  rank  for  its  Secretary. 
The  Navy  would  have  preferred  for  the 
Army  to  integrate  its  own  air  arm  as  the 
Navy  had  done,  but  it  reluctantly  assented 
to  a  separate  Department  of  Air.  The  Navy 
was  definitely  opposed  to  giving  up  control 
of  its  land-based  planes  or  permitting  any 
limitations  to  be  placed  on  the  Marines  and 
their  functions  in  amphibious  warfare. 

On  4  June  1946,  Mr.  Truman  held  another 
conference  with  Forrestal  and  Patterson, 
and  the  military  and  naval  chiefs,  Forres- 
tal’s  opposition  to  the  Army  plan,  which 
called  for  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  Secretary  with  extensive  powers,  was 
based  on  his  fear  of  the  great  power  such 
officials  would  exercise  and  his  desire  to 
keep  the  Navy  a  separate  service  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  mere  subordinate  branch 
of  a  vast  department.  He  did,  however,  want 
to  improve  the  national  defense  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  to 
the  President  as  a  member  of  his  cabmet  ty 
going  along  with  him  as  far  as  he  could 3 

President  Truman  finally  decided  the  is¬ 
sue  by  releasing  a  letter  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  military  and  naval  affairs  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  which 
he  laid  down  a  12-point  program  for  unifi- 


Vmjication  and  the  Reorganisation 

cation.  The  twelve  points  were  as  follows: 
1)  a  single  Department  of  National  Defense 
under  a  “Cabmet  Secretary”;  2)  Three  co¬ 
ordinate  services;  3)  An  Air  Force  which  was 
to  be  on  a  parity  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  was  to  have  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  military  air  resources  of  the 
United  States  with  the  exception  of  ship, 
carrier,  and  water-based  aircraft  essential 
to  naval  operations,  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  and  land  aircraft  es¬ 
sential  to  the  Navy  for  internal  adminis¬ 
tration,  air  transport,  and  training  pur¬ 
poses;  4)  preservation  of  the  Marine  Corps 
with  all  its  prerogatives;  5)  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  with  a  chairman  of  Cabi¬ 
net  rank;  6)  a  National  Security  Resources 
Board;  7)  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  to 
formulate  stratgeic  plans,  integrate  mili¬ 
tary  programs,  etc.;  8)  the  War  Department 
demand  for  a  single  military  Chief  of  Staff 
was  to  be  abandoned;  9)  a  central  intelli¬ 
gence  agency  to  be  set  up;  10)  a  centralized 
agency  for  procurement  and  supply;  11) 
a  single  agency  to  coordinate  all  military 
research  and  development  for  the  services; 
12)  a  single  agency  to  integrate  all  the 
military  education  and  training  of  the  serv¬ 
ices.4 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  had 
agreed  on  eight  of  these  points.  Three  of 
them  were  contrary  to  the  Navy  point  of 
view.  The  Navy  favored  a  much  looser  type 
of  unification  than  that  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Truman  in  point  1.  It  wanted  to  retain  full 
Department  status  for  the  Navy  with  Cabi¬ 
net  rank  for  its  Secretary  rather  than  to 
have  the  subordinate  status  of  a  coordinate 
service  department  assigned  to  it  in  pomt  2. 
The  most  damaging  aspect  of  the  12-point 
program  in  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  was  the 
decision  in  point  3  to  assign  to  the  Air 
Force  (at  least  by  implication)  land-based 
planes  for  naval  reconnaissance,  antisub¬ 
marine  warfare,  and  the  protection  of  ship¬ 
ping.*  Finally  the  decision  in  point  4  to 
retain  the  Marine  Corps  with  all  of  its  pre- 

♦Forrestal  could  not  accept  point  3  of  the  12-polnt  program 
as  a  final  decision  because  the  Navy  considered  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  retain  control  of  this  type  of  activity*  This 
question  was  finally  settled  at  the  Key  'West  meeting  In  March 
1948  with  the  decision  that  ft  was  a  primary  function  of  the 
Navy  to  be  responsible  for  air  reconnaissance,  antisubmarine 
warfare*  and  the  protection  oF  shipping,  This  decision  was 
embodied  in  an  official  directive  approved  by  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  (See  McClendon,  Unification,  App*  G  p  139 ) 
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rogatives  was  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
Army  to  limit  severely  the  amphibious  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Marine  Corps.5 

Following  the  President’s  letter  of  15  June 
to  its  chairman,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  revised  the  Thomas  Bill, 
S.  2044.  No  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
bill,  however,  and,  as  Mr.  Truman  said  he 
would  not  press  the  measure  further  at  that 
session,  it  was  not  brought  up  on  either 
floor  of  Congress/1 

In  July  1946  two  events  which  gave  a 
boost  to  the  program  to  unify  the  services 
occurred.  The  events  were  the  Bikini  tests 
and  the  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey. 


On  1  July  1946  a  B-29  dropped  an  atomic 
bomb  on  a  target  fleet  at  Bikini  Atoll  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  bomb  was  reported 
to  have  missed  the  bullseye  and  to  have  ex¬ 
ploded  at  a  different  level  than  intended, 
the  blast  damaged  or  sank  59  of  the  73 
ships;  ships  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
blast  were  burned  and  blackened  The  sec¬ 
ond  test,  an  underwater  atomic  explosion, 
was  even  more  destructive.  Although  only 
12  ships  were  sunk,  radioactivity  made  the 
vessels  near  the  center  of  the  target  area 
unapproachable  for  5  days  after  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  Yet,  according  to  aeronautical  en¬ 
gineers  present,  radioactivity  failed  to  af¬ 
fect  the  characteristics  of  radio-controlled 
planes  m  flight  over  the  area  One  result  of 
the  Bikini  tests  was,  at  the  least,  to  dimin¬ 
ish  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  sur¬ 
face  fleets  in  future  wars  and  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  air  power  and  its  role  as 
the  first  line  of  defense  7 

The  program  to  umfy  the  armed  forces 
was  given  an  additional  boost  on  25  July 
1946  by  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey.  The  commis¬ 
sion’s  report  to  President  Truman  indorsed 
the  proposal  to  set  up  a  single  cabinet  de¬ 
partment  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  a  separate  Air  Force. 
It  advocated  that  the  Air  Force 

should  be  given  primary  responsibility  for 
passive  and  active  defense  against  long- 
range  attack  on  our  cities,  industries  and 


other  substantial  resources,  for  strategic 
attack,  whether  by  airplane  or  guided  mis¬ 
sile;  and  for  all  air  units  other  than  car¬ 
rier  air  and  such  land-based  air  units  as 
can  be  more  eEective  as  component  parts 
of  the  Army  or  Navy.® 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1946-47  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  finally  worked  out 
a  plan  of  unification.  In  a  joint  letter  to  the 
President  on  16  January  1947,  Forrestal  and 
Patterson  announced  the  program  of  uni¬ 
fication  legislation  on  which  they  had 
agreed 0  This  program  was  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

The  Forrestal-Patterson  agreement  was 
implemented  when  General  Lauris  Norstad 
and  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  working 
with  representatives  from  the  Office  of  the 
President,  drew  up  the  actual  text  of  a 
proposed  law.  On  27  February  1947,  Secre¬ 
tary  Forrestal  sent  to  each  house  of  Con¬ 
gress  a  copy  of  the  completed  draft,  entitled 
the  “National  Security  Act  of  1947  ”  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  gave  it  his  approval,  noting 
that  it  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  It  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  as  S.758  and  HR.  2319 
respectively 10 

The  administration-sponsored  bills  had 
some  competition  from  three  other  unifica¬ 
tion  bills  presented  in  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  these  soon  dropped  by  the  way- 
side.  H.R.  2319  and  S  758  were  subjected  to 
extensive  committee  hearings,  and  their  un¬ 
derlying  principles  were  favored  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  testified  at  the  hearings, 
S.  758  was  subjected  to  some  sharp  criti¬ 
cism,  however,  by  members  of  Congress  who 
felt  that  the  proposed  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  given  almost  dictatorial  powers  Some 
naval  aviation  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
were  dissatisfied  because,  although  it  af¬ 
firmed  the  continued  existence  of  these 
two  units,  the  bill  did  not  prescribe  their 
missions.  They  felt  that  the  missions  of  all 
the  services  should  be  written  into  the  law 
as  a  safeguard,  General  Alexander  A.  Van- 
degrift,  Marme  Corps  Commandant,  also 
wanted  to  have  the  Marine  Corps  specifi¬ 
cally  represented  on  several  of  the  joint 
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boards  and  agencies  including  the  Joint 
Staff* 

Some  members  objected  to  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  define  the  authority 
and  functions  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  leaving  too  much  power  to  the 
President  in  determining  its  duties  and 
functions.  They  preferred  a  civilian  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Agency  and  felt  that  its  powers 
should  be  rigidly  defined  and  limited.11 

The  majority  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
went  through  as  originally  drawn,  or  at 
most  with  only  slight  changes  in  phrase¬ 
ology.  There  were,  however,  several  import¬ 
ant  provisions  of  the  original  bill  which 
were  considerably  altered  or  modified  be¬ 
fore  they  became  law.  These  should  receive 
at  least  passing  mention. 

Whereas  the  original  S,  758  only  required 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  be  a 
civilian,  the  House  bill  in  its  original  form 
declared  anyone  who  had  ever  held  a  com¬ 
mission  ineligible  for  that  office.  The  final 
act  disqualified  only  those  who  within  the 
past  10  years  had  been  on  active  duty  as 
commissioned  officers.  The  final  act  also 
cut  the  number  of  special  assistants  allowed 
to  the  Secretary  from  four  down  to  three 
and  considerably  curtailed  his  power — es¬ 
pecially  m  regard  to  the  budgetary  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs  of  the  three  subsidiary 
departments. 

As  finally  enacted  this  legislation  also 
contained  amendments  defining  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  functions  and  missions 
of  the  Navy,  including  naval  aviation,  and 
those  of  the  Marine  Corps  with  its  air  arm. 
The  United  States  Navy  was  given  general 
responsibility  for  naval  reconnaissance, 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  the  protection 
of  shipping — a  responsibility  which  was  to 
be  defined  at  the  Key  West  Conference  as 
one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Navy. 

The  proposed  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  aLso 
came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  modification  dur¬ 
ing  the  legislative  process.  The  Senate 
added  the  Chief  Executive  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Security  Council  as 

•On  28  June  1952,  President  Truman  signed  a  bill  which 
provided  that  the  commandant  of  the  Marines  should  have  a 
voice  on  the  JCS  whenever  that  group  considered  policies  or 
strategic  matters  that  "directly  concern  the  Marine  Corps  ” 
(New  York,  Times,  29  June  1S52) 


the  presiding  officer.  The  House  concurred 
and  also  expressed  its  preference  for  a  civil¬ 
ian  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Council. 
These  changes  were  accepted  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  which  also  authorized 
the  appointment  to  membership  on  the 
Council  of  the  other  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet  (in  addition  to  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Defense  and  State). 

That  section  of  the  proposed  bill  dealing 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was 
virtually  rewritten  by  the  lower  house.  The 
House  insisted  that  civilians  as  well  as  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
should  he  eligible  for  the  directorship  of 
the  CIA,  and  it  specified  that  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  with  the  Agency  a 
military  officer  appointed  as  Director  should 
be  subject  to  no  controls  not  also  applica¬ 
nt  to  a  regular  civilian,  nor  should  he 
exercise  any  special  control  with  respect 
to  the  armed  services  or  any  personnel  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  Also  the  powers  of  the 
CIA  and  its  Director  were  carefully  limited 
so  as  to  prevent  this  organization  from 
constituting  a  threat  to  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  favored 
an  amendment  to  the  original  legislation 
setting  up  a  new  budgetary  procedure  for 
the  National  Military  Establishment.  Al¬ 
though  the  House  and  Senate  amendments 
on  the  subject  were  identical,  they  were 
both  eliminated  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee.f 

Despite  these  rather  important  modifi¬ 
cations  of  its  origmal  provisions  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  of  1947,  once  reported 
out  of  committee,  went  through  the  legis¬ 
lative  processes  m  a  relatively  short  time. 
It  finally  became  law  on  26  July  1947. 

Congress  prefaced  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  with  a  policy  declaration  which 
clearly  stated  the  intentions  of  the  law¬ 
makers.  It  stated  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  inte¬ 
grated  policies  and  procedures  for  defense 
organizations;  to  provide  three  military  de- 

fLess  than  two  years  later  Congress  adopted  a  detailei 
elaborate  system  of  principle*  and  procedures  to  be  follow/ 
in  the  preparation  of  a  military  budget 
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partments,  separately  administered,  for  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy  (including  naval  aviation  and  the 
U.S,  Marine  Corps),  and  the  Air  Force,  to 
provide  for  their  coordination  and  unified 
direction  under  the  civilian  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  hut  not  to  merge 
them;  and  to  provide  for  then  operation  un¬ 
der  unified  control  and  their  integration 
into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval,  and 
air  forces 

To  implement  this  policy  the  act  first  of 
all  set  up  a  National  Security  Council.  It 
consisted  of  the  President,  who  was  to  pre¬ 
side  over  its  meetings;  the  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force;  the  chairman  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Resources  Board;  and  other  officers 
named,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  hy  the  President  from  the  follow¬ 
ing.  the  secretaries  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  the  chairman  of  the  Munitions 
Board,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Board.  The  chief  func¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Security  Council  were 
to  assess  and  appraise  the  objectives,  com¬ 
mitments,  and  risks  of  the  United  States 
m  relation  to  its  actual  and  potential  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  to  advise  the  President  ac¬ 
cordingly.  It  was  also  to  consider  policies  on 
matters  of  common  interest  to  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government  concerned 
with  national  security  and  to  advise  the 
President  accordingly. 

There  was  established  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  a  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  headed  by  a  director  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  The  main  duty 
of  the  CIA  was  to  coordinate  the  intelli¬ 
gence  activities  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  security,  and  to  advise 
with  the  National  Security  Council  thereon 

The  National  Security  Act  also  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Resources  Board.  Its  personnel  was 
to  consist  of  a  chairman  and  such  heads  of 
executive  departments  or  agencies  as  the 
President  might  designate.  The  mam  func¬ 
tion  of  this  hoard  was  to  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  concerning  the  coordination  of  mili- 
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tary,  industrial,  and  civilian  mobilization. 

The  new  unified  armed  services  organiza¬ 
tion  set  up  under  the  act  was  called  the 
National  Military  Establishment.  It  was  to 
be  headed  hy  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
was  to  consist  of  three  departments,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  each  with  its  own  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  general  policies  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment  and  was  to  have 
general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
departments  and  agencies  set  up  under  the 
National  Security  Act.  It  was  required  that 
the  President  should  appoint  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  from  civilian  life,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  provided  that  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  was  to  be  headed  by  a  civil¬ 
ian  Secretary  appointed  by  the  President; 
there  were  also  to  be  an  Under  Secretary 
and  two  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  similarly  appointed  from  civilian  life. 
The  several  officers  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  were  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions  as  its  Secretary  prescribed. 

Those  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
including  those  of  any  officer  of  the  de¬ 
partment  assigned  to  or  under  the  control 
of  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  those  judged  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  or  the  United  States  Air  Force,  were 
to  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force.  The  National  Guard 
Bureau  was  to  perform  the  same  functions 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  that  it 
performed  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  was  to  act  as  a  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  states  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  National  Guard.  Arrangements  were 
to  be  made  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  records,  property,  and  functions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  was  to  have 
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its  own  seal  which  the  Secretary  was  to 
cause  to  be  made  from  a  design,  approved  by 
the  President. 

The  Army  Air  Forces,  the  Air  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  and  the  General  Head¬ 
quarters  Air  Force  (Air  Force  Combat  Com¬ 
mand)  ,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Umted 
States  Air  Force  now  established.  There 
was  to  be  a  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  from  among  the 
general  officers  of  the  Air  Force,  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  to  exer¬ 
cise  command  over  the  Umted  States  Air 
Force;  to  him  were  to  be  transferred  the 
functions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force, 
and  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  When  the  transfer  became  ef¬ 
fective,  the  offices  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  and  his  Assistants,  and  of  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  GHQ  Air  Force,  were  to 
cease  to  exist.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
USAF  was  to  hold  a  grade  and  receive  al¬ 
lowances  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 

All  commissioned  officers,  warrant  offi¬ 
cers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  the  AAF  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
USAF.  All  others  belonging  to  any  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  who  were  under  the  authority  or  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Commanding  General,  AAF, 
were  to  be  continued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Personnel  whose  status  was  affected 
by  these  changes  were  to  retain  their  com¬ 
missions,  warrants,  or  enlisted  status,  and 
were  not  to  lose  any  of  the  rights,  benefits, 
or  privileges  to  which  they  were  legally  en¬ 
titled.  A  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  was  al¬ 
lowed  for  transfers  of  personnel,  property, 
records,  installations,  agencies,  activities, 
and  projects  between  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

The  USAF  was  to  include  both  combat 
and  service  forces.  It  was  to  be  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  primarily  for  prompt 
and  sustained  offensive  and  defensive  air 
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operations.  The  USAF  was  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  preparation  of  those  air  forces 
necessary  for  successful  prosecution  of  war; 
and,  working  m  accordance  with  inte¬ 
grated  mobilization  plans,  it  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  expansion  of  the  peace¬ 
time  components  of  the  Air  Force  to  meet 
the  needs  of  war. 

The  National  Security  Act  also  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  War  Council  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  as  chair¬ 
man  with  the  power  of  decision;  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  three  services;  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  USA;  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF.  The  War 
Council  was  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  on  matters  of  broad  policy  relating  to 
the  armed  forces,  and  to  consider  and  re¬ 
port  on  such  other  matters  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

It  was  provided  under  the  act  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  to  be  the  highest 
staff  organization  m  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  was  to  consist  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  USA;  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  if  there 
should  be  one.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
to  act  as  the  principal  military  adviser  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  as  the  high-level  planning  group  for 
the  National  Military  Establishment.  Under 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  there  would  be  a 
Joint  Staff  of  not  over  100  officers,  to  be 
comprised  of  approximately  equal  numbers 
of  officers  from  each  of  the  three  services. 
The  Joint  Staff,  under  a  director  appointed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  to  perform 
such  duties  as  the  JCS  directed. 

The  Security  Act  also  set  up  a  Munitions 
Board  consisting  of  a  civilian  chairman, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  an  Under 
Secretary  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  from 
each  of  the  three  military  departments.  The 
major  functions  of  the  Munitions  Board 
were  1)  the  coordination  of  the  production, 
procurement,  and  distribution  plans  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  National 
Military  Establishment;  2)  planning  for  the 
military  aspects  of  industrial  mobilization; 
3)  the  standardization  of  procurement  pro¬ 
cedures;  4)  making  production,  procure- 
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ment,  and  personnel  estimates  for  use  in 
logistic  planning;  5)  determining  relative 
priorities  in  military  procurement;  6)  pro¬ 
moting  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  production,  procurement,  and 
distribution  facilities;  and  7)  performing 
other  functions  in  connection  with  materiel. 

A  Research  and  Development  Board  was 
established  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  on  matters  of  scientific  research  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  national  security  and  to  assist 
him  in  assuring  adequate  provision  for  re¬ 
search  and  development  on  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  the  national  security.  The 
board  was  to  consist  of  a  chairman  ap¬ 
pointed  from  civilian  life  and  two  represen¬ 
tatives  each  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  and  the  director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  to  ap¬ 
point  such  advisory  committees  and  person¬ 
nel  as  they  considered  necessary  m  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  respective  functions  and  those 
of  agencies  under  their  control. 

Finally,  the  Act  authorized  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  such  funds  as  were  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,13 

SETTING  UP  THE  NATIONAL  MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 

On  26  July  1947,  immediately  after  ap¬ 
proving  the  National  Security  Act,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  signed  an  executive  order  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  functions  of  the  armed 
forces.  Then  he  nominated  James  Forrestal 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense.  On  the 
following  17  September  Forrestal  took  the 
oath  of  office. 

Kenneth  C.  Royal  became  the  first  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  under  the  new  setup, 
John  H.  Sullivan  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  W.  Stuart  Symington,  who  had 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for 
Air  since  early  in  1946,  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

There  was  little  change  m  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  except  that 
the  title  of  General  Carl  Spaatz  changed 
from  Commanding  General,  AAF,  to  Chief 
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of  Staff,  USAF.  Admiral  Nimitz  remained  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  General 
Eisenhower  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  T.  J. 
Hargroves  became  chairman  of  the  Muni¬ 
tions  Board,  and  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Board.1-1 

As  the  Army  Air  Forces  was  already 
largely  an  independent  and  self-sufficient 
organization,  the  task  of  setting  up  the 
third  branch  of  the  military  service  was  a 
relatively  easy  one.  The  greatest  problem 
was  the  simple  realignment  of  ultimate  de¬ 
partmental  control  and  jurisdiction.13  An¬ 
ticipating  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Security  Act,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
began  in  July  to  prepare  their  plan  for  an 
orderly  transfer  from  the  Army  to  the  Air 
Force  of  those  functions  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
(USAF)  in  an  independent  status.16 

Their  plan  was  based  on  some  200  Army- 
Air  Force  agreements  submitted  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  m  September  1947  and 
approved  by  him  as  a  basis  for  formal  trans¬ 
fers  of  functions.  On  26  December  1947  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approved  Transfer 
Order  Number  1  which  brought  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  into  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  This  constituted  the  first 
substantive  act  in  creating  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  followed  by  other  transfer 
orders.  By  30  June  1948,  60  per  cent  of 
these  transfer  projects  were  completed.17 
Finally,  Transfer  Order  No.  40,  dated  22 
July  1949,  consigned  to  the  Air  Force  what 
were  regarded  as  the  remaining  necessary 
and  appropriate  powers,  functions,  and 
duties,  thus  completing  the  process  of 
transfer  within  the  two-year  period  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  National  Defense  Act.18 

The  Army-Air  Force  transfer  agreements, 
although  framed  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  Air  Force  from  the  Army, 
were  in  many  instances  significant  unifica¬ 
tion  measures.  For  example,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Army  Chief  of  Engineers  would 
act  as  the  construction  contracting  agent 
and  real  estate  dealer  for  the  two  services. 
General  provisions  were  made  for  the  Army 
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to  continue  to  perforin  for  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  common  services  in  such 
fields  as  finance,  hospital  facilities,  quarter¬ 
master  administration,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.18  Although  the  Directorate  of  the  Bud¬ 
get  of  the  Air  Force  was  completely  reor¬ 
ganized  in  fiscal  year  1948  in  order  to 
segregate  the  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Air  Force  from  those  of  the  Army,  and  to 
have  separate  appropriations,  complete 
segregation  of  funds  was  not  achieved  until 
fiscal  year  1950.ao 

Despite  the  Army-Air  Force  agreements 
the  unification  of  the  three  services  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly.  The  loosely  coordinated  sys¬ 
tem  which  Forrestal  advocated  failed,  in 
practice,  to  unify.  This  was  partly  because 
of  the  lack  of  real  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  partly  because  of  differences  in 
interservice  positions.  In  1948  the  Air  Force 
had  already  begun  to  manifest  its  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  restricted  budget,  feeling 
that  the  Navy  was  being  provided  with  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  the  avail¬ 
able  funds  and  that  the  plant,  weapons, 
and  ships  of  the  Navy  were  already  far  out 
of  line  with  the  existing  material  strength 
of  the  Air  Force.21 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  unification  of  the  armed  forces 
was  the  question  of  the  specific  roles  and 
missions  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
service;  and  the  emergence  of  the  atomic 
bomb  as  the  real  core  of  American  military 
strength  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
services.22 

Executive  Order  9877,  26  July  1947,  in 
which  President  Truman  outlined  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  armed  services  was  couched  in 
such  general  terms  that  the  three  services 
were  able  to  interpret  it  differently.  Spurred 
on  by  the  critical  reports  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Aviation  Policy  Board  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Air  Policy  Commission,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Forrestal  held  two  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  chiefs  of  the  armed  forces. 
At  the  first  series  of  conferences  held  at  Key 
West,  Florida,  11-14  March  1948,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  final  session  at  Washington  one 
week  later,  the  principle  of  primary  and 
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collateral  activities  was  adopted,  each  serv¬ 
ice  being  assigned  its  primary  functions.  A 
primary  function  of  the  Air  Force  was  to  be 
the  conduct  of  strategic  air  warfare.  In  the 
field  of  collateral  activities  the  Air  Force 
was  allowed  to  participate  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  the  protection  of  shipping.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Navy’s  primary 
functions  were  antisubmarine  warfare,  the 
protection  of  shipping,  and  mine-laying.  In 
the  field  of  collateral  activities  the  Navy 
could  conduct  close  support  for  land  oper¬ 
ations  [although  this  was  primarily  an  Air 
Force  function] .  The  Navy  was  not  to  de¬ 
velop  a  separate  strategic  air  force,  this 
function  being  reserved  to  the  USAF;  but 
it  could  launch  air  attacks  on  inland  tar¬ 
gets  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  primary  func¬ 
tions.  The  Air  Force  recognized  the  right 
of  the  Navy  to  carry  on  the  development  of 
weapons  it  considered  necessary  to  its  func¬ 
tions,  and  recognized  the  right  and  need  for 
the  Navy  to  participate  in  an  all-out  air 
campaign.  The  Army  was  also  assigned  its 
primary  and  collateral  functions.24 

Because  the  decisions  made  at  Key  West 
did  not  settle  all  the  problems  involved  in 
defining  the  specific  roles  and  missions  of 
each  of  the  services,  and  their  respective 
functions  in  the  field  of  strategic  planning, 
particularly  insofar  as  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  were  concerned,  a  second  series  of 
meetings  was  held,  20-22  August  1948,  at 
the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  where  several  important  decisions 
were  made.*  It  was  agreed,  as  an  interim 
measure,  that  the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Special  Weapons  Project,  which  han¬ 
dled  the  atomic  bomb,  would  report  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  USAF — a  decision  which 
gave  the  Air  Force  Operational  control  of 
the  atomic  bomb  for  the  time  being. 
Another  important  decision  clarified  the 
term  “primary  mission.”  In  the  fields  of  its 
primary  missions  (such  as  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing  by  the  Air  Force)  each  service  was  to 
have  exclusive  responsibility  for  planning 
and  programming,  but  in  the  execution  of 
that  mission  all  available  resources  (in- 

•The  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  a  revision  of  the  “Key 
West  Agreement”  on  1  October  1953  For  the  text  of  this 
revision  refer  to  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  Force 
Bulletin  No  9,  Function#  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  ihe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  9  July  1954. 
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general  respects  in  which  he  felt  the  Act 
required  strengthening.57 

Forrestal's  suggestions,  and  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Hoover  Commission,  were  in 
general  supported  by  President  Truman  on 
5  March  1949,  when  he  recommended  to 
Congress  certain  modifications  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  of  1947  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  President  recommended  that  the 
National  Security  Act  should  be  amended 

to  accomplish  two  basic  purposes;  First  to 
convert  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  into  an  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  to  be  known  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  and,  second,  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  appropriate 
responsibility  and  authority,  and  with 
civilian  and  military  assistance  adequate  to 
fulfill  his  enlarged  responsibilities/” 

Already,  on  2  February  1949,  a  bill  had 
been  submitted  to  Congress  providing  for 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  who  would 
perform  such  duties  as  might  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  act  for  him  in  case  of 
absence  or  disability.  This  bill  sped  through 
Congress  and  was  approved  on  2  April  1949 
as  Public  Law  36,  31  Cong.,  1  Sess.  A  month 
later  Stephen  T.  Early,  formerly  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
became  the  first  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.20 

The  National  Security  Act  was  amended 
a  second  time  in  the  summer  of  1949  when 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  110,  81  Cong., 
1  Sess.  (approved  20  June  1949),  which 
gave  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  for  its  proper  administra¬ 
tion.  This  law  also  protected  the  confiden¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  CIA's  functions.30 

Later  in  the  summer  of  1949  Congress 
still  further  amended  the  National  Security 
Act.  A  bill,  S.  1269,  reflecting  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  of  5  March,  had  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  16  March.  After  holding  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  and  discussions  on  this 
bill,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  reported  its  own  bill,  S.  1843,  which  was 
also  in  close  agreement  with  the  President’s 
recommendations  and  in  general  accord 
with  those  made  by  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission.31 
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The  original  measure,  S.  1269,  including 
those  amendments  which  curtailed  the 
powers  of  their  offices  in  favor  of  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  supported 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff — General  Bradley,  Admiral  Denfield, 
and  General  Vandenberg  also  favored  the 
measure  as  a  whole.  Gen.  Clifton  B.  Cates 
of  the  U.S.  Manne  Corps  was  the  only  wit¬ 
ness  generally  to  oppose  the  bill.  Ferdinand 
Eberstadt,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  National  Security  Organization,  was 
opposed  to  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
military  departments  into  one  executive  de¬ 
partment;  he  objected  to  the  creation  of 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense;  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  the  highest  military 
rank  to  the  proposed  chairman  of  JCS.82 

Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  gave  his 
support  to  the  proposed  amendments  which 
would  give  broad  authority  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  admitted  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
experience  of  the  past  18  months  as  Sec¬ 
retary,  he  had  changed  his  position  on  the 
question  of  giving  broad  powers  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  saying  that  he  believed 
the  proposed  changes  would  make  possible 
effective  organization  and  management  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  that  he 
regarded  these  proposals  as  essential  for 
continued  progress  toward  unification.83 

The  Senate  committee  decided  to  redraft 
S.  1269  in  order  to  embody  some  of  the  views 
expressed  by  the  witnesses  who  had  testified 
and  to  meet  some  objections  made  by  them. 
The  revised  version  had  added  to  it  Title 
IV,  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  uni¬ 
form  fiscal  procedures  and  organizations 
in  the  Defense  Department.  There  were  a 
few  other  verbal  changes  which  made  S. 
1843,  the  committee’s  bill,  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  measure  than  S.  12 69.34 

S.  1843  provided  for  six  major  changes  in 
the  National  Security  Act,  as  well  as  for  sev¬ 
eral  minor  ones.*  The  six  major  items  were: 

1.  The  removal  of  the  three  service  secre¬ 
taries  from  the  National  Security  Council. 

2.  The  conversion  of  the  National  Mili- 

•These  changes  are  not  discussed  in  detail  as  S 1343  was 
considerably  modified  in  the  legislative  process  The  changes 
contained  In  the  amending  act  as  finally  passed  by  Congress 
(P  L  216,  81  Cong ,  1  Sess )  are  given  a  more  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  In  pp  S3-61  following, 
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eluding  those  of  all  three  services)  were  to 
be  used.  Hence,  exclusive  responsibility  in 
a  given  field  was  not  to  mean  exclusive  par¬ 
ticipation.  This  decision  settled  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Forrestal’s  tenure  of  office  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  delineating 
the  respective  functions  and  missions  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.24  These  con¬ 
ferences  did  not,  however,  bring  to  an  end 
all  the  difficulties  involved  in  securing  com¬ 
plete  agreement  between  the  services;  nor 
were  all  the  problems  of  unification  solved 
as,  indeed,  they  have  not  been  to  this  day. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Although  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  brought  about  a  timely  reorganization 
of  the  nation’s  military  establishment  and 
provided  a  sound  basis  for  progress  toward 
complete  unification,  it  had  not  long  been 
in  effect  before  it  became  evident  that  cer¬ 
tain  changes  must  be  made  in  the  law  in 
order  to  make  the  reorganization  of  the 
armed  forces  more  effective. 

The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
(known  as  the  Hoover  Commission  after 
its  chairman,  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover)  was  set  up  by  statute  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1947  to  make  a  study  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  operations  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  appointed  a  "task  force”  group, 
the  Committee  on  the  National  Security 
Organization,  headed  hy  Ferdinand  Eber- 
stadt,  to  make  a  study  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  committee’s  report,  released 
on  16  December  1948,  was  incorporated  into 
the  report  of  the  parent  organization  which 
was  made  public  on  28  February  1940. 25 

The  report  recommended  numerous 
changes,  some  of  which  could  be  effected 
by  executive  order  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures;  others  would  require  legislative 
enactment.  Those  recommendations  which 
would  necessitate  legislative  changes  in  the 
basic  act  included:  more  unified  civilian 
control  for  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment;  relieving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
excessive  routine  duties;  improving  the 
coordination  and  teamwork  of  the  whole 
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military  organization;  and  more  effective 
budgetary  control.20 

These  recommendations  were  similar  to 
the  views  expressed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal  in  his  First  Report,  released  29  De¬ 
cember  1948.  In  this  report  Secretary  For¬ 
restal  suggested  that  several  changes  in  the 
National  Security  Act  would  be  desirable 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  the 
first  year  of  its  operation,  The  changes  he 
suggested  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  who  should  per¬ 
form  such  duties  as  were  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  would  be  the  alter  ego  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  should  serve  as  acting  Secretary 
in  his  absence. 

2.  The  statutory  authority  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  should  be  materially 
strengthened  by  making  it  clear  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  the  responsibility 
for  exercising  “direction,  authority,  and 
control”  over  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment.  The 
word  “general”  should  be  deleted  from  the 
act  where  used  m  such  a  manner  as  to  limit 
the  Secretary’s  authority. 

3.  Changes  should  be  made  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Defense  Act  dealing 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  That  provi¬ 
sion  naming  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  as  a  member  of  the  JCS 
should  be  deleted.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  designation  of  a  responsible  head  for 
the  JCS. 

4.  The  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  Joint 
Staff  should  be  removed  or  raised. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  for  clarify¬ 
ing  the  Secretary’s  authority  with  respect 
to  personnel. 

6.  The  statutory  membership  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  should  be  changed 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  be  the  only  representative  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  on  the 
Council. 

Secretary  Forrestal  stated  that,  while 
there  were  many  other  changes  which  had 
been  suggested  in  the  course  of  experience, 
the  above-enumerated  items  indicated  the 
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tary  Establishment  mto  a  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  conversion  of  the  service 
departments  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air)  into 
“military  departments”  in  lieu  of  executive 
departments. 

3.  Clarification  of  the  powers  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense. 

4.  Creation  of  a  chairman  of  JCS. 

5.  A  change  in  the  relationship  of  the 
Munitions  Board  and  the  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense. 

6.  The  establishment  of  comptrollers  m 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  three  military  departments,  and  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  budgetary  and  fiscal  systems 
of  the  departments.35 

It  should  be  noted  that  Louis  Johnson, 
who  succeeded  Forrestal  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  28  March  1949,  took  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  position  in  support  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  as  that  taken  by  his  predecessor. 
Johnson,  although  approving  S.  1843  as  a 
whole,  urged  the  restoration  of  a  provision 
creating  three  Assistant  Secretaries  which 
had  been  deleted  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  He  also  urged  that 
supervision  over  the  functions  performed  by 
the  JCS  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  be  made  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
thus  preserving  the  principle  of  clear  con¬ 
trol  by  top  management.30 

When  S.  1843  went  to  the  Senate,  it  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  offi¬ 
cers  holding  permanent  commissions  from 
one  department  to  another,  and  to  add 
Under  Secretaries  of  executive  departments 
to  the  list  of  those  eligible  for  membrship 
in  the  National  Security  Council.  The  bill 
met  considerable  opposition  in  the  House, 
and  further  consideration  was  postponed 
until  the  completion  of  the  hearings  on  the 
B-36  bomber  program.  Finally,  the  House 
discarded  the  Senate  bill  and  passed  a  bill 
of  its  own  dealing  with  changes  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment.  This  House 
bill,  called  the  Short  bill,  was  drastically 
amended  by  the  Senate  (the  amended  bill 
was  a  reproduction  of  S  1843)  and  finally 
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a  compromise  bill  was  agreed  upon.  This 
measure,  called  the  “National  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1949,”  became  law  on  10 
August  1949.37 

This  compromise  differed  considerably 
from  the  bill  framed  by  the  Senate.  It  set 
up  the  basic  principles  that  the  military 
departments  should  be  separately  adminis¬ 
tered  and  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  single  chief  of 
staff  over  the  armed  forces,  nor  to  create 
an  armed  forces  general  staff.  It  also  re¬ 
duced  considerably  the  broad  powers  which 
the  Senate  bill  would  have  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  the  service  secretaries 
were  even  permitted  to  present  to  Congress 
their  own  recommendations  concerning  the 
Department  of  Defense  after  informing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  their  intent.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  (now  substi¬ 
tuted  in  place  of  the  Under  Secretary)  was 
not  to  take  precedence  over  the  secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  as  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill;  it  was  simply  provided  that  the 
Deputy  Secretary  should  have  precedence 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  second  after 
the  Secretary.  The  Deputy  Secretary  was 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council  (set  up  in  lieu  of  the  War  Council) . 

The  compromise  bill  also  showed  the  dis¬ 
trust  of  concentration  of  military  power, 
evidenced  by  some  House  members,  in  that 
provision  which  designated  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  "presiding 
officer”  of  that  group  rather  than  its  head. 
Unlimited  reappointments  of  the  chairman 
of  JCS  could  be  made  only  in  time  of  war 
“declared  by  Congress.”  The  whole  JCS,  not 
just  the  chairman,  was  to  act  as  chief  mili¬ 
tary  adviser  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  The  revised  statute  deprived  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  of  the  prerogative  of  approv¬ 
ing  the  selection  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  director  of  the  Joint  Staff. 

Title  IV  of  the  amending  act,  as  revised 
in  conference  committee,  also  reflected  the 
reluctance  of  members  of  the  House  to  vest 
broad  powers  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  the  revised  version,  as  enacted  into  law, 
the  provision  permittmg  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
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to  transfer  appropriations  within  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  was  eliminated.  Also 
eliminated  were  two  other  provisions:  one 
requiring  requests  for  legislative  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  military  departments  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
transmittal  to  the  President,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  or  Congress;  and  another  pro¬ 
vision  giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  au¬ 
thority  to  incur  deficiencies  in  time  of 
emergency  when  it  was  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  or  necessary  for  the  national  se¬ 
curity.38 

Despite  these  modifications,  however,  the 
National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949, 
as  enacted  into  law,  Public  Law  216,  81 
Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved  10  August  1949), 
in  large  measure  carried  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  President  Truman, 
Secretary  Forrestal,  and  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission.  It  changed  the  composition  of  the 
National  Security  Council  so  that  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  three  military  departments 
would  not  be  ex  officio  members  (although 
they  could  serve  when  appointed  by  the 
President) ;  it  set  up  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  as  an  executive  department  (in  lieu 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment), 
and  its  three  coordinate  branch  depart¬ 
ments  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  as  military 
departments;  it  gave  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  direct  and  definite  authority  over  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of 
the  three  military  departments;  it  provided 
for  a  Deputy  Secretary  and  three  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  to  aid  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  his  duties;  it  provided  for  a 
chairman  to  preside  over  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  it  made  the  Munitions  Board  and 
the  Research  and  Development  Board  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Title  IV  of  the  act  established  uni¬ 
form  budgetary  and  fiscal  procedures  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments,  making  provisions  for  a 
comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  well  as  one  for  each  of  the  military  de¬ 
partments.  Finally,  the  National  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1949  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  invalidated  the  President’s  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  No.  8  of  1949  relating  to 
the  National  Military  Establishment  (now 
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the  Department  of  Defense)  and  other 
agencies  created  by  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.30 

A  fourth  legislative  measure  making 
change  in  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  was  enacted  into 
law  on  15  October  1949,  This  was  Public 
Law  359,  81  Cong,,  1  Sess.  which  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ments,  and  other  officials  in  the  national 
defense  set-up.40 

In  effect,  the  National  Security  Act  was 
amended  a  fifth  time  in  1949  when  Con¬ 
gress  approved  the  President’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  4.  By  this  plan,  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  were  transferred  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.41 

Public  Law  779,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (ap¬ 
proved  9  September  1950)  amended  Section 
202  of  the  National  Security  Act  by  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  trans¬ 
fer  medical  officers  between  the  services. 
Presidential  approval  was  required  for  such 
action.42  Certain  provisions  of  the  Air  Force 
Organization  Act  of  Public  Law  150,  82 
Cong.,  I  Sess.  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  Public  Law  165,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess. 
(approved  19  September  and  19  October 
1951  respectively)  made  further  changes  in 
the  basic  unification  act.  These  laws  and 
the  changes  they  made  are,  however,  to  be 
discussed  later.43 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  complete  unification  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  completely  satisfactory  organiza¬ 
tion  for  national  defense  had  not  yet  been 
realized  despite  the  numerous  amendments 
to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  Ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  many  improve¬ 
ments  are  still  needed  in  the  organization 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  its  agen¬ 
cies.* 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  President  on  18 
November  1952,  Robert  A.  Lovett,  the  re¬ 
tiring  Secretary  of  Defense,  pointed  out 
that  "since  ‘unification’  is  necessarily  evo- 

*The  National  Security  Act  was  also  amended  In  1&52  by 
Public  Law  416,  £2  Gong ,  2  Secs.,  28  June  1952;  and  again  in 
1953  by  Reorganization  Plana  3.  6,  and  ?  of  1953  For  the 
substance  of  these  amendments  see  Committee  Report  No,  3, 
National  Security  Act  of  191V,  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  83  Cong  t  1  Sess  ,  United  States 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1953. 
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lutionary,  improvements  should  be  made 
as  experience  is  gained.”  Acting  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience  as  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  Lovett  made  a  formidable  list  of 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  military  establishment — recommenda¬ 
tions  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  necessitate 
extensive  amendments  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act.44 

ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1949 

The  National  Security  Act  gave  the  Air 
Force  equal  status  with  the  Army  and  Navy, 
setting  it  up  as  a  separate  and  coordinate 
military  service  with  its  own  departmental 
organization  and  secretary  and  its  own 
chief  of  staff.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
this  legislation  was  insufficient  to  meet  the 
operational  and  organizational  needs  of 
the  newly  constituted  USAF.  For  nearly 
three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  the  USAF  had  no  statu¬ 
tory  authorization  for  carrying  on  its  oper¬ 
ations  other  than  that  stemming  from 
various  laws  pertaining  to  the  Army,  except 
for  the  Act  of  June  24,  1948  which  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (as  well 
as  the  other  two  service  secretaries)  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  fix  the  compensation  for  13  po¬ 
sitions  in  his  department  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  research  and 
development  functions.45 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Authorization  Act  of  1949,  Public 
Law  640,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  which  actually 
became  law  on  10  July  1950,  Congress  took 
action  to  clarify  the  legal  situation  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  at  the  same  time  to  revise 
certain  outmoded  statutes  pertaining  to  the 
Army,40  This  measure,  which  was  designed 
to  create  a  legal  framework  for  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  as  regarding  their  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  their  composition,  their  pro¬ 
curement  authority,  their  research  and 
development  authority,  and  their  appropri¬ 
ation  authority,  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  22  March  1949  as  H.R.  1437.  On  22  Au¬ 
gust  1949  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  1437,  but 
with  numerous  amendments.  The  final  en¬ 
actment  of  H.R.  1437  into  law  was  delayed 
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until  the  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  versions  could  be  ironed  out  in 
conference  committe  and  a  compromise 
measure  framed  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  houses.47 

As  enacted  into  law  in  the  summer  of 
1950,  Title  II  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Authorization  Act  of  1949,  which  dealt  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  Air  Force,  established  the 
composition  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States  as  consisting  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  (the  USAF) ,  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  the  Air  National 
Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Reserve.  The  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  j 
was  to  include  all  personnel  inducted,  en-  ' 
listed,  or  appointed  into  the  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  those  Air  Force 
units  and  organizations  and  all  Air  Force 
personnel  necessary  to  form  the  basis  for  a 
complete  and  immediate  mobilization  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  The  strength 
of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  was 
set  at  not  more  than  70  USAF  groups  plus 
such  squadrons,  reserve  groups,  and  sup¬ 
porting  and  auxiliary  USAF  and  reserve 
units  as  might  be  necessary.48 

This  legislation  authorized  for  the  USAF 
an  active-duty  personnel  strength  of  502,- 
000  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
men.  This  did  not  include  one-year  en¬ 
listees,  officer  candidates,  aviation  cadets, 
and  personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  USAF  Reserve.  A  personnel 
strength  of  150,000  officers,  warrant  offi¬ 
cers,  and  enlisted  men  was  authorized  for 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  of  the  United  States,  exclud¬ 
ing  those  on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States;  and  a  personnel 
strength  of  500,000  officers,  warrant  offi¬ 
cers  and  enlisted  men  for  the  USAF  Re¬ 
serve,  including  those  Reservists  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States.40 

Section  203  of  Title  II  of  the  Act  of  1949 
authorized  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States  to  have  24,000  serviceable  aircraft  or 
225,000  airframe  tons  aggregate  of  service¬ 
able  aircraft.  Guided  missiles  were  not  to 
be  included  within  the  number  of  aircraft 
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or  airframe  tons  herein  permitted  to  the 
Air  Force.  In  section  204  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  was  given  the  authority  to 
procure  the  number  of  aircraft  or  airframe 
tons  provided  for  above  and  to  replace  un¬ 
serviceable  or  obsolete  aircraft.  He  was  also 
given  the  authority  to  procure  guided  mis¬ 
siles,  spares,  spare  parts,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Force. 

Section  205  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  carry  on  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs  related  to  Air  Force 
activities  and  to  procure  the  facilities, 
equipment,  services,  and  supplies  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  work.50 

Title  III  of  the  act  stated  that  its  provi¬ 
sions  should  be  subject  to  the  duties  and 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  various  organizations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  as  provided  m  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  and  its  amendments. 
It  was  specified  also  that  the  whole  act 
would  not  be  rendered  invalid  should  a  part 
thereof  be  invalid. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  Air  Force  was 
the  provision  in  Title  III  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  specifically  stating 
that  moneys  appropriated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  “for  procurement  of 
technical  military  equipment  and  supplies, 
the  construction  of  public  works,  and  for 
research  and  development”  should  remain 
available  until  expended  unless  it  was 
otherwise  provided  in  the  appropriation  act 
concerned.51  This  legislation  was  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Air  Force,  as  it  established  in 
law  the  composition  and  basic  authorities 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  gave  it  a  firm  legal 
base  for  carrying  on  its  activities.  No  longer 
was  the  Air  Force  solely  dependent  on  Army 
legislation  for  authority  to  carry  on  its 
basic  activities.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  practice  of  securing  de¬ 
tailed  authorizing  legislation  in  procure¬ 
ment  matters,  as  exemplified  in  sections 
203  and  204  of  this  act,  sets  up  statutory 
limitations  which  tend  to  create  psycho¬ 
logical  blocks.  These,  in  turn,  may  hamper 
the  expansion  of  the  Air  Force  when  the 
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exigencies  of  the  world  situation  demand 
such  expansion.52 

THE  AIR  FORCE  ORGANIZATION  ACT 
OF  1951 

This  legislation  was  followed  in  1951  by 
another  act  which  provided  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  was  accomplished  when  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  Air  Force  Organization 
Act  of  1951,  Public  Law  150,  82  Cong.,  1 
Sess.  (approved  19  September  1951). 53  This 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  19  January  1951  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Paul  J.  Kilday  (Democrat, 
Texas)  as  H.R.  1726,  “A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  organization  of  the  Air  Force  and  for 
other  purposes  ”54 

This  bill  was,  in  general,  acceptable  to 
the  Air  Force.  The  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  reported  it  back  to  the 
House  without  amendment  on  22  January. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  24  January 
1951.55 

H.R.  1726  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which  referred  it  back  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  amendments  on  18  June  1951 50 
The  amended  version  of  H.R.  1726  which 
the  Senate  passed  on  21  June  1951  differed 
in  several  respects  from  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  and  it  had  to  go  to  conference 
committee  for  revision  into  a  form  accepta¬ 
ble  to  both  Houses.57 

In  the  conference  report  (House  Report 
No.  973)  and  statement  the  conference 
managers  from  both  Houses  agreed  to 
make  certain  concessions.  The  Senate  was 
to  recede  from  nme  amendments  it  had 
made  to  the  original  bill,  and  the  House  was 
to  recede  from  its  disagreement  with  six 
other  amendments  made  by  the  Senate. 
The  conference  committee  agreed  on  a 
compromise  measure  which  was  substan¬ 
tially  the  House  bill.  The  major  change  was 
in  the  matter  of  the  command  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  In  the 
House  bill  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  been  given 
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only  supervision  of  the  Air  Force,  while  the 
Senate  bill  gave  him  command  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  conference  report  provided  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  should,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  exer¬ 
cise  command  over  the  Air  Defense  Com¬ 
mand,  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the 
Tactical  Air  Command,  and  such  other 
major  commands  as  might  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  during 
a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency  de¬ 
clared  by  the  President  or  Congress.  He  was 
to  have  supervision  over  all  other  portions 
of  the  Air  Force.58 

The  House  bill  had  provided  for  three 
major  commands  (ADC,  SAC,  and  TAC) 
and  such  other  commands,  forces,  and  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  might  from  time  to  time  provide;  it 
also  made  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  new  major  commands  or  the  discontin¬ 
uance  or  consolidation  of  the  three  above- 
named  major  air  commands  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  deleted  all  this  from  the 
House  bill.  As  finally  agreed  on  in  confer¬ 
ence,  the  bill  provided  that  the  Air  Force 
should  consist  of  the  three  afore-mentioned 
major  commands,  and  such  other  com¬ 
mands  and  organizations  as  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
These  were  not  to  be  major  commands, 
however.  New  major  commands  were  to  be 
established  or  existing  major  commands 
consolidated  or  abolished  only  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  national  emergency  or  war 
declared  by  the  President  or  Congress, 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  charged  with 
Air  Reserve  functions.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  retained  that  provision.  There  were 
other  changes  made  in  the  original  House 
bill  but  they  were  minor  in  nature.5®  The 
conference  report  was  accepted  hy  both 
houses  and  the  enrolled  bill,  HR.  1726, 
embodying  the  provisions  agreed  upon  in 
conference  committee,  was  signed  in  both 
Houses  on  18  September  1951.®°  On  the 
next  day,  19  September  1951,  this  measure, 
officially  cited  as  the  Air  Force  Organiza- 
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tion  Act  of  1951,  was  signed  by  the 
President,01 

Section  one  of  the  act  gave  its  short  title 
and  section  two  consisted  of  definitions  of 
Air  Force  terms.  The  terms  “United  States 
Air  Force"  and  “Air  Force”  were  stated  to 
be  synonymous  and  to  mean  the  United 
States  Air  Force  as  established  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  of  1947,  including  all 
its  components  and  personnel.  The  terms 
“members  of  the  Air  Force,”  “officers  of  the 
Air  Force,”  and  “airmen”  were  defined.  The 
term  “Air  Force  Establishment”  was  de¬ 
fined  to  mean  all  the  commands,  organi¬ 
zations,  forces,  agencies,  installations,  and 
activities,  including  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  all  members  of  the  Air  Force,*  all 
the  property,  and  all  civilian  personnel, 
which  were  under  the  control  or  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  The  term 
“Department  of  the  Air  Force"  was  defined 
to  mean  the  executive  part  of  the  Air  Force 
Establishment  at  the  seat  of  government.®2 

The  remainder  of  the  act  was  broken 
down  into  four  titles.  Title  I,  pertaining  to 
the  Secretary  and  his  principal  civilian  as¬ 
sistants,  made  the  Secretary  responsible 
for  all  Air  Force  affairs  and  gave  him  the 
authority  commensurate  with  that  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  was  also  authorized  to  delegate 
powers  and  duties  to  his  assistants.  His 
principal  assistants,  as  designated  by  the 
act,  were  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  two  Assistant  Secretaries.  These 
officials  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
succession  to  the  post  of  Secretary  in  case 
of  the  incumbent’s  death,  resignation,  re¬ 
moval,  absence,  or  disability.  In  such  case 
his  duties  were  to  be  taken  over  (until  the 
President  could  make  a  new  appointment) 
in  the  following  order,  by:  1)  the  Under 
Secretary;  2)  the  Assistant  Secretaries  in 
the  order  fixed  by  their  length  of  service 
as  such;  and  3)  the  Chief  of  Staff.®3 

Title  II  dealt  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Air  Staff.  It  provided  for  a  staff  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  known  as  the  Air  Staff,  and 
consisting  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  (USAF),  a 
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Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  and  not  over  five  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  additions,  there  were 
to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Air  Staff 
such  other  members  of  the  Air  Force  and 
civilian  officers  and  employees  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  should  see  fit.  The 
organization  of  the  Air  Staff  and  the  duties 
and  titles  of  its  members  were  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  It  was  required, 
however,  that  there  should  be  on  the  Air 
Staff  a  general  officer  to  assist  and  advise 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  all 
affairs  relatmg  to  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Air  Force. 

The  number  of  Air  Force  officers  assigned 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  was  limited  to  2,800  in  times 
of  peace.  Only  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  or  when  it  was  considered  by 
the  President  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
could  this  number  be  increased.  In  order  to 
keep  check  on  this  item  it  was  provided  that 
the  Secretary  should  make  a  quarterly  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  on  the  number  of  officers 
in  his  Department  An  officer’s  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was 
limited  to  four  years  except  in  special 
cases.04 

The  Chief  of  Staff  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the 
general  officers  of  the  Air  Force.  He  was  to 
serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
but  his  term  was  not  to  exceed  four  years 
unless  he  was  reappointed.  The  Chief  of 
Staff,  while  holding  office  as  such,  was  to 
have  the  grade  of  general,  without  vacation 
of  his  permanent  grade,  and  was  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  officers  authorized  to 
serve  in  grade  above  lieutenant  general  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947. 03  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  officers  of  the  Air  Force  detailed  to 
these  positions.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  -of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  his  absence  or 
disability,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  or  the 
senior  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  who  was  avail¬ 
able,  in  this  order,  was  to  act  as  interim 
Chief  of  Staff. 

The  command  authority  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  his  supervisory  authority,  both 
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exercised  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force,  have  already  been 
discussed  in  that  part  of  this  study  dealing 
with  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1726.* 
The  Chief  of  Staff  was  to  perform  those 
duties  prescribed  for  him  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  by 
other  laws.  In  addition  he  was  to  perform 
such  other  military  duties  as  might  be  as¬ 
signed  to  him  by  the  President.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  was  to  preside  over  the  Air  Staff 
and  was  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  Air  Force,  its  state  of  preparedness 
for  military  operations,  and  its  plans  for 
such  operations.  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
Air  Staff’s  plans  and  recommendations  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  was  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  in  implementing  such  plans.  These 
duties,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
were  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Title  II  also  prescribed  the  duties  of  the 
Air  Staff.  It  was  to  provide  professional  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Secretary,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Air 
Staff  was  to  prepare  plans  concerning  the 
use  of  the  Air  Force  for  national  security, 
to  investigate  and  report  on  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  efficiency  of  the  Air  Force  and 
its  state  of  preparedness,  to  prepare  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  for  the  execution  of  ap¬ 
proved  plans  and  to  supervise  their  execu¬ 
tion,  to  act  as  agents  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  m  the  coordination  of  all 
organizations  of  the  Air  Force  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.60 

Title  III  provided  for  the  composition  and 
organization  of  the  Air  Force.  Section  301, 
which  listed  the  components  of  the  Air 
Force,  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
statement  of  the  composition  of  the  Air 
Force  found  in  Title  n,  Section  201,  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Authorization  Act  of 
1949.  It  stated  that  the  United  States  Air 
Force  consisted  of  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Air  National 

♦flee  above,  pp  60-57 
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Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  and  was  to  include  all  per¬ 
sons,  enlisted  or  appointed  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  all  persons  serving  in  the  Air  Force 
under  call  or  conscription  (including  all 
members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States)  pursu¬ 
ant  to  call  as  provided  by  law.0T 

The  Regular  Air  Force  was  defined  in 
section  302,  a  counterpart  of  section  302  of 
the  Army  Organization  Act  of  1950  which 
defined  the  Regular  Army.  It  also  specified 
which  persons  should  be  considered  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Regular  Air  Force.08 

Sections  303  and  304  of  Title  III  dealt 
with  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  as 
reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force.  Sec¬ 
tion  305  dealt  with  those  units,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  personnel  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  for  which  federal  responsibility  had 
been  invested  by  law  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Section  306  provided  that  Air  Force 
personnel  should  retain  the  same  military 
status  with  the  implementation  of  this  act 
that  they  had  held  when  it  went  into  effect. 
Section  307  provided  that  specially  qualified 
members  of  the  Air  Force  should  be  desig¬ 
nated,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  perform  the 
special  services  for  which  they  were  trained. 
There  followed  a  list  of  the  laws  setting 
forth  the  qualifications  for  the  respective 
types  of  duties.09 

Section  307  (d)  authorized  separate  pro¬ 
motion  lists  for  the  various  categories  of 
duties  within  the  Air  Force,  These  lists  were 
to  be  set  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  they  were  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Officers’ 
Personnel  Act  of  1947.70 

Section  308  of  Article  in  provided  that 
there  should  be  “within  the  Air  Force" 
three  major  air  commands,  ADC,  SAC,  and 
TAC.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  was 
also  empowered  to  establish  other  com¬ 
mands  and  organizations  in  the  Air  Force 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation.  The  three  major  commands 
named  above  could  be  abolished  or  consoli- 
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dated,  or  new  major  commands  created  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  duration  of  any  na¬ 
tional  emergency  or  war  declared  by  the 
President  or  Congress.71  By  establishing 
only  three  commands  on  a  statutory  basis, 
and  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
broad  discretionary  powers  in  setting  up 
other  commands  and  organizations  in  the 
Air  Force,  Congress  wisely  guarded  against 
setting  up  a  rigid  organizational  structure 
for  the  Air  Force  and  made  possible  a  flex¬ 
ible  organization  which  could  be  changed 
and  strengthened  as  changing  situations 
demanded. 

Section  309  provided  that  for  Air  Force 
purposes  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  other  territory  in 
which  elements  of  the  Air  Force  might  be 
stationed  or  operated,  could  be  divided  into 
such  areas  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
might  direct.72  Section  309  also  provided 
that  the  Air  Force  should  continue  to  have 
its  own  Judge  Advocate  General,  who  was 
to  be  appointed  for  a  four  year  term  by, 
and  with  the  consent  of,  the  Senate;  the 
term  could  be  extended  or  terminated  by 
the  President  at  any  time.  Although  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  was  not  to  be  a 
chief  of  an  arm,  branch,  or  service  within 
the  meaning  of  section  513  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947,  he  was  told  to  hold 
the  grade  of  permanent  major  general  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force — he  was  to  be 
appointed  m  this  grade  if  he  did 
not  already  hold  that  rank 73  Although 
provision  was  not  made  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Corps 
in  the  Air  Force,  the  act  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  such  a  corps.  Nor 
did  it  mean  that  the  Air  Force  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  separate  and  individual  code  of  mili¬ 
tary  justice.  A  new  uniform  code  of  justice 
had  recently  been  put  into  operation  for  all 
three  branches  of  the  armed  services;  this 
new  code,  of  course,  would  be  applied  by 
the  Air  Judge  Advocate  General,74 

Title  IV  of  the  act  contained  repeals, 
amendments,  and  saving  provisions.  Cer¬ 
tain  legislation  which  was  no  longer  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Air  Force  now  that  it  had  a 
firm  statutory  basis  for  its  organization, 
and  all  other  laws  and  parts  of  laws  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Air  Force 
Organization.  Act  of  1951,  were  repealed..75 

Section  402  of  Title  TV  is  worthy  of  note 
in  that  it  contained  the  only  provision  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Air  Force  Organization  Act 
for  the  express  purpose  of  amending  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  It  provided 
that  the  National  Security  Act  should  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “com¬ 
mand  over  the  United  States  Air  Force”  in 
Section  208  (b)  thereof,  and  substituting  for 
them  the  words  “command  over  the  air 
defense  command,  the  strategic  air  com¬ 
mand,  the  tactical  air  command,  and  such 
other  major  commands  as  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  under  section  308- 
(a)  of  the  Air  Force  Organization  Act  of 
1951,  and  shall  have  supervision  over  all 
other  members  and  organizations  of  the 
Air  Force.”76  The  amendment  was,  of 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
conflict  between  the  two  acts  in  defining 
the  command  authority  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  USAF.  Section  407  of  Title  III 
provided  that  no  other  part  of  the  Air  Force 
Organization  Act  other  than  section  402 
should  be  construed  as  amending,  repeal¬ 
ing,  or  in  any  way  changing  any  provision 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  as 
amended.77  As  for  the  remainder  of  Title 
III,  it  consisted  of  the  usual  saving 
provisions. 

The  Air  Force  Organization  Act  of  1951 
can  be  said  to  have  completed  the  process 
of  creating  a  separate  air  arm  with  a  self- 
sufficient  organizational  structure  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  sound  statutory  basis.  This  act 
supplemented  the  National  Security  Act  in 
that  it  provided  the  Air  Force  with  a  much 
more  detailed  organizational  structure 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  The  Air  Force  Organization  Act 
also  closed  a  legal  gap  which  had  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
National  Security  Act  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  had  not  had  the  authority  to  transfer 
laws  from  the  Army  to  the  Air  Force.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  Air  Force  Organization  Act  in 
large  measure  confirmed  the  Air  Force  set- 
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up  as  it  had  developed  under  the  transfer 
orders,78 

Although  the  Air  Force  Organization  Act 
provided  a  more  detailed  organizational  set¬ 
up  for  the  USAF,  it  allowed  for  sufficient 
administrative  flexibility,  The  number  of 
statutory  officers,  both  military  and  civil¬ 
ian,  was  held  to  a  minimum.  Only  three 
statutory  commands  were  set  up  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  was  given  au¬ 
thority  to  set  up  other  commands  as  the 
situation  demanded  in  time  of  war.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Air  Force  did  not  have  its 
freedom  of  action  limited  by  a  rigid  organi¬ 
zational  structure  enforced  by  statutory 
law.  The  USAF  concept  is  one  of  a  fluid  or¬ 
ganization  rather  than  of  a  rigid  statutory 
organization  which  cannot  easily  be  re¬ 
shuffled  for  greater  efficiency.79 

There  were  also  some  other  significant 
features  of  this  act  which  are  worthy  of 
mention.  It  reaffirmed  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  administer 
the  Department  and  the  Air  Force,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Security 
Act  as  amended,  and  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President.  It  firmly  main¬ 
tained  the  principle  of  civilian  control  over 
the  military  forces.80  That  provision  of  the 
act  establishing  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
answered  to  those  who  questioned  whether 
or  not  the  USAF  was  making  sufficient  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  aerial  support  of  ground 
troops  on  the  front  lines.  Although  a  tac¬ 
tical  command  already  existed,  it  was  with¬ 
out  legal  status.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
legislation  which  required  the  USAF  to 
maintain  a  tactical  air  command  would 
sidetrack  dispute  over  aerial  support  of  the 
ground  forces.81 

Thus,  by  the  fall  of  1951,  the  process  of 
unification  and  reorganization  had  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  co¬ 
ordinate  USAF  with  complete  statutory  au¬ 
thorization  for  its  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion.  The  USAF  had  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  three  essential  components  of 
our  modem  military  establishment. 
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The  most  important  Air  Force  legislation 
in  the  post-World  War  II  period,  from  the 
legal  and  organizational  points  of  view,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  three  major  acts  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  These  were 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (better 
known  as  the  Unification  Act),  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Authorization  Act  of  1949, 
and  the  Air  Force  Organization  Act  of  1951. 

Yet  this  legislation,  important  as  it  was 
in  that  it  recognzied  the  vital  role  of  air 
power  and  established  the  foundation  upon 
which  a  strong  separate  Air  Force  could  be 
built,  constituted  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  amount  of  post-war  legislation  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Air  Force.  It  had  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  great  body  of  legislation  to 
provide  the  personnel,  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  facilities,  and  the  aircraft  and 
materiel,  the  installations,  and  the  various 
other  facilities  necessary  to  build  up  and 
operate  a  United  States  Air  Force  strong 
enough  to  defend  the  Umted  States  and  to 
gain  air  supremacy  over  enemies  in  time  of 
war.  In  addition,  there  were  enacted  by 
Congress  during  this  period  a  great  many 
laws  which  did  not  pertain  directly  to  the 
Air  Force  but  which  nevertheless  affected 
it. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  Air  Force  legislation  was  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  Air  Force  it¬ 
self  as  a  separate  military  service  and  as 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  military 
strength  on  which  our  postwar  policy  of 
“containing”  Communism  rested,  Indeed, 
during  most  of  the  period  under  discussion 
the  major  deterrent  to  overt  Communist 
military  aggression  in  Western  Europe  was 
the  threat  of  the  delivery  of  the  atomic 
bomb  by  the  USAF.  Consequently,  there 
was  necessity  for  additional  legislation  to 


enable  the  Air  Force  to  take  advantage  of 
postwar  developments  in  new  types  of 
planes,  weapons,  and  other  materiel. 

In  December  of  1946,  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz, 
Commanding  General,  AAF,  acting  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  memorandum  from  the  War 
Department  Legislation  and  Liaison  Divi¬ 
sion,  submitted  to  that  organization  a  list 
of  legislative  proposals  the  AAF  desired  to 
have  presented  to  the  80th  Congress.  This 
list  contained  21  items.  Many  of  these  items 
were  divided  into  several  subsections,  each 
of  which  could  itself  be  the  subject  of 
special  legislation.  One  of  these  items  was 
General  Spaatz’s  foremost  legislative  rec¬ 
ommendation,  the  introduction  of  legis¬ 
lation  unifying  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  establishing  the  Air 
Force  on  a  coequal  basis  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  The  accomplishment  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  legislative  objective  has  already 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 

The  other  recommendations  covered  a 
wide  range  of  legislation  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  the  elimination  and  retirement 
of  officer  personnel  and  the  equalization 
of  retirement  benefits,  the  continuance  of  a 
program  of  military  collaboration  with 
other  American  republics  (m  military  train¬ 
ing  and  equipment),  the  Reserve  compo¬ 
nents,  insurance  benefits  for  ROTC  stu¬ 
dents,  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Academy, 
the  establishment  of  an  Air  Engineering 
Development  Center,  amendment  and  re¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  appro¬ 
priations,  procurement,  etc.1  As  might  be 
expected,  some  of  the  recommended  legis¬ 
lation  was  enacted  in  the  80th  Congress 
(i.e.,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and 
the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947)  Some  of 
it  was  enacted  in  later  Congresses,  such  as 
the  Air  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
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1949  enacted  in  the  81st  Congress;  and 
some  of  the  suggested  legislation  has  not 
yet  been  enacted.* 

The  increasingly  "wide  scope  of  post- 
World  War  XI  Air  Force  legislation  can  he 
seen  in  a  list  of  selected  legislation  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Administration,  TJSAF,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Budget  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Branch  of  the  Executive  Office,  DCS/- 
PA,  about  19  June  1948.  This  list,  which 
covered  just  a  part  of  the  second  session  of 
the  80th  Congress,  included  32  public  laws 
enacted,  14  bills  awaiting  the  President’s 
signature,  and  106  bills  which  were  intro¬ 
duced  but  failed  to  pass.2  This  list,  of 
course,  contained  just  a  small  sample  of  the 
number  and  type  of  bills  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  concerning  the  Air  Force  introduced 
in  Congress  every  year.  Many  of  these  bills 
never  reached  the  floor  in  either  House  of 
Congress;  they  were  killed  in  committee, 
often  on  the  advice  or  recommendation  of 
Air  Force  officials.  Other  bills  were  aided  in 
their  passage  by  the  recommendations  of 
Air  Force  officials,  or  by  their  favorable 
testimony  before  the  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees  concerned.  A  great  deal  of  the 
legislation  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  Air 
Force  was  drafted  in  the  Air  Force  itself 
and,  after  receiving  the  proper  approvals, 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  for  introduc¬ 
tion  and  reference  to  the  proper  committee. 
The  TJSAF  maintained  close  liaison  with 
Congress  when  it  was  in  session  and  was 
active  in  framing  its  own  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  seeing  that  it  came  to  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

SERVICES  OF  THE  POSTWAR  AIR  FORCE 

The  handling  of  Air  Force  legislative  af¬ 
fairs  grew  large  and  became  such  an  im¬ 
portant  responsibility  that  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Air  Force  Establishment  to 
reorganize  and  expand  those  staff  organi¬ 
zations  which  handled  its  legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  In  1946  the  Legislative  Services  Sec¬ 
tion,  Office  of  the  Air  Judge  Advocate, 
AC/AS,  Personnel,  with  its  staff  of  approxi- 

*It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1954  that  Congress  enacted 
legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Academy, 
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mately  13  military  and  civilian  personnel, 
was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Information  and  redesignated  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Services.3 

This  office  was  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  preparing  drafts  of  proposed  AAF 
legislation,  the  accompanying  letters  of 
transmittal,  and  all  other  correspondence 
pertaining  thereto;  securing  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  Staff -offices  concerned;  and 
forwarding  the  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Legislation  and  Liaison  Division 
of  the  War  Department  Special  Staff.  This 
division,  in  turn,  secured  the  concurrence 
of  the  War  Department  and  transmitted 
the  legislative  proposals  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  to  Congress.4 

When  the  Air  Force  became  a  separate 
department  in  the  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment,  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  In¬ 
formation,  along  with  its  subordinate 
organization,  the  Office  of  Legislative  Serv¬ 
ices,  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Soon  thereafter 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Information 
was  reorganized  as  the  Directorate  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  its  three  subordinate  of¬ 
fices  were  redesignated  as  divisions;  the 
Air  Information  Division,  the  Legislative 
Services  Division  (formerly  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Services),  and  the  Civil  Liaison 
Division.  But  this  organization  was  short¬ 
lived.  Late  in  1947  the  Legislative  Services 
Division  and  the  Civil  Liaison  Division  were 
combined  to  form  the  Legislative  and  Liai¬ 
son  Division  with  two  branches,  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Services  Branch  and  the  Civil  Liaison 
Branch.  Later  a  third  branch  was  added, 
the  Congressional  Liaison  Branch.® 

As  soon  as  the  Air  Force  had  become  a 
separate  department,  negotiations  had 
been  started  to  transfer  to  the  equivalent 
Air  Force  organization  certain  legislative 
and  Congressional  functions  that  were 
being  performed  by  the  Legislative  and 
Liaison  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  By  July  1948  both  functions  and 
personnel  of  the  Army  office  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Legislative  and  Liaison 
Division  of  the  Directorate  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  which 
now  had  a  total  of  approximately  61  per- 
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sonnel — 33  military  and  28  civilian.0 

During  the  fiscal  year  1948  an  advisory 
group  called  the  Air  Force  Legislative  Policy 
Board  was  established  to  help  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  formulation  of  legis¬ 
lative  policy.  The  Board  had  for  its  chair¬ 
man  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Management.  The  other  members 
were  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  the 
Director  of  Legislation  and  Liaison,  the 
General  Counsel,  and  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  USAF.  This  Board  provided  authori¬ 
tative  policy  decisions  to  the  Directorate  of 
Legislation  and  Liaison  (the  Division  of 
Legislation  and  Liaison  had  become  a  direc¬ 
torate  in  August  1948)  in  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  creation  of  the  Air 
Force  as  a  separate  and  equal  military  de¬ 
partment.  After  the  Policy  Board  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  basic  policy  determinations,  the 
Directorate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison  pre¬ 
pared  the  first  separate  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  legislative  program  and  coordi¬ 
nated  it  with  the  other  members  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  81st  Congress.7 

In  connection  with  this  Air  Force  policy¬ 
making  board  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Congress  had  established  the  Congressional 
Aviation  Policy  Board  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  287,  80  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved 
30  July  1947) .  This  congressional  board  also 
formulated  aviation  policy,  although  on  a 
broader  scope  and  in  a  higher  echelon.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  an  air  policy  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense, 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  postal  service;  and 
to  facilitate  the  formulation  of  policies  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  avi¬ 
ation  industry. 

This  board  was  to  consist  of  10  members; 
5  appointed  from  the  Senate  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  5  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  board  to  study  the  current 
and  future  need  of  American  aviation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  utilization  of  aircraft  by  the 
armed  services  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  aircraft  and  air  transportation  industries 
desirable  or  essential  to  our  national  se- 
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curity.  This  board  was  to  report  to  Congress 
by  1  March  1948,  making  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  it  deemed  desirable.8 

The  Air  Force  Legislation  and  Liaison  Di¬ 
vision  increased  so  much  in  size  and  in  the 
number  and  importance  of  its  functions 
that  it  was  decided  to  separate  it  from  the 
Directorate  of  Public  Relations,  and  to 
redesignate  it  as  the  Directorate  of  Legis¬ 
lation  and  Liason,  OSAF.  This  was  done 
in  August  1948.  The  Civil  Liaison  Branch 
was  transferred  to  the  Directorate  of  Public 
Relations,  The  Legislative  Services  Branch 
and  the  Congressional  Liaison  Branch  be¬ 
came,  respectively,  the  Legislative  Division 
and  the  Congressional  Liaison  Division  of 
the  new  directorate. 

In  September  1948  the  process  of  trans¬ 
ferring  personnel  and  functions  from  the 
Army  Directorate  of  Legislation  and  Liai¬ 
son  to  the  Directorate  of  Legislation  and 
Liaison,  OSAF,  was  completed.  In  1949  cer¬ 
tain  Congressional  correspondence  func¬ 
tions,  and  military  and  civilian  personnel 
to  perform  them,  were  transferred  from  the 
Directorate  of  Military  Personnel,  Head¬ 
quarters,  USAF,  to  the  Congressional  Liai¬ 
son  Division,  Directorate  of  Legislation  and 
Liaison,  OSAF.  This  year  also  saw  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Special  Liaison  Group  in  the 
Directorate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison.  The 
Special  Liaison  Group  consisted  of  the 
White  House  Liaison  Office,  the  Senate 
Liaison  Office,  and  the  House  Liaison  Office. 
In  January  of  1950  the  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  functions  were  transferred  from 
the  Congressional  Liaison  Division  to  the 
Legislative  Division.  By  July  1950  the  Di¬ 
rectorate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison  had  48 
officers,  7  enlisted  men,  and  71  civilians  on 
duty;  126  persons  in  all.5 

By  the  spring  of  1951  the  directorate  had 
undergone  further  organizational  changes. 
It  now  consisted  of  the  Office  of  the  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Congressional  Division,  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Division,  the  Analysis  Division 
(which  had  taken  over  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  functions  from  the  Legislative 
Division) ,  and  the  Liaison  Division  (which 
replaced  the  Special  Liaison  Group).  The 
Director  was  immediately  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  legislative 
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and  liaison  matters,  and  acted  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF 
on  legislative  and  liaison  matters.10  The 
functions  of  the  directorate,  as  set  forth 
in  OSAF  Office  Memorandum  20-9,  9  April 
1951,  were  as  follows:  1)  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  formulation,  coordination, 
and  general  supervision  of  the  Air  Force 
legislative  program,  with  the  exception  of 
appropriation  bills,  which  were  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comp¬ 
troller;  2)  to  supervise  the  preparation  of 
proposed  legislation  and  executive  orders 
affecting  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
and  to  provide  reports  and  studies  and  con¬ 
duct  projects  incident  thereto;  3)  to  moni¬ 
tor  and  prepare  replies  to  Congressional 
inquiries,  correspondence,  and  investiga¬ 
tions;  and  4)  to  maintain  liaison  with  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  connection  with  the 
matters  mentioned  above.11 

The  Legislative  Division  of  the  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  USAF,  also 
performed  certain  functions  pertaining  to 
Air  Force  legislative  matters.  JAG  was  not 
concerned  with  Air  Force  policy,  but  only 
with  certain  legal  and  technical  aspects  of 
legislation  affecting  the  Air  Force.  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  JAG  to  draft  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  accomplish  a  purpose  rec¬ 
ommended  by  either  the  Air  Staff  or  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  approved  for 
inclusion  in  the  Air  Force  legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  Legislation  thus  drafted  was  com¬ 
bined  with  other  pertinent  documents  and 
transmitted  by  the  Directorate  of  Legisla¬ 
tion  and  Liaison  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  Then,  after  coordination 
with  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  it  was  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Coordination  with  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  concerned  was  normally  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  it  gave  final  approval  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  submit  the  proposed 
legislation  to  Congress. 

JAG  also  advised  the  Air  Staff  as  to  the 
legal  necessity  for  new  legislation  to  ac¬ 
complish  desired  ends  (as  opposed  to  sug¬ 
gested  requirements  which  might  be  ac- 
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complished  administratively  or  by  Executive 
Order  or  even  by  placing  a  new  construc¬ 
tion  on  existing  legislation).  Its  function 
in  regard  to  non-Air  Force  program  legis¬ 
lation  which  nevertheless  affected  the  Air 
Force  was  to  review  this  legislation  from 
the  legal  and  technical  points  of  view.  Legal 
consideration  was  also  given  to  pertinent 
legislation  by  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  OSAF,  and  by  the  attorney  action 
officers  of  the  Legislative  Division  of  the 
Directorate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison.12 

Actually,  of  course,  the  handling  of  a 
piece  of  Air  Force  legislation  by  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison,  OSAF, 
involved  a  much  more  complex  procedure 
of  routing  legislative  reports  and  corre¬ 
spondence  to  different  offices  and  organi¬ 
zations  m  order  to  determine  policy,  and  to 
achieve  coordination  and  concurrence,  than 
the  preceding  paragraphs  would  indicate. 
As  an  example  of  this  procedure  a  proposed 
legislative  measure  originating  with,  or  ap¬ 
proved  by,  the  Air  Staff  may  be  traced 
through  the  various  steps  of  the  process 
which  would  result  in  an  act  of  Congress 
embodying  the  desired  legislation.  Starting 
as  an  idea,  the  proposed  measure  would  be 
placed  on  a  summary  sheet  and  coordinated 
with  the  staff  agencies  involved,  including 
JAG,  USAF.  The  latter  office  determines 
that  there  is  a  legal  requirement  for  such 
new  legislation.  The  requirement  is  then 
submitted  through  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  Directorate  of  Legislation  and  Liai¬ 
son,  OSAF,  for  action.  The  Legislative  Divi¬ 
sion  of  that  office  then  obtains  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  proposed  measure  by 
the  Offiee  of  the  Secretary  and,  if  it  is 
approved,  requests  JAG  to  prepare  a  draft 
bill  and  sectional  analysis  which  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose  of  the  proposal.  The 
draft  bill  and  sectional  analysis  are  com¬ 
bined  by  Legislation  and  Liaison  with  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Legislation  and 
Liaison  prepares  these  letters  in  order  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  the  requirement  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  anticipated  fiscal  effect  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  if  enacted.  Next,  the  proposed  bill 
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and  its  various  accompanying  documents 
are  sent  to  the  Air  Force  Legislative  Policy 
Board.* 

After  approval  by  the  Board  the  proposed 
legislation  is  then  coordinated  with  the  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
when  these  departments  inform  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison  of  their 
concurrence  or  non-concurrence,  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (OSD)  whose  Legislative  Divi¬ 
sion  goes  to  work  on  it.  If  approved  by  OSD, 
the  proposal  is  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and,  on  approval  by  that  agency, 
is  sent  to  Congress  for  introduction  and 
reference  to  the  proper  committee.  After 
the  bill  passes  both  houses  of  Congress  it 
is  enrolled  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signature  or  veto,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  executive  agency  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  sends  the  bill  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  its  recommendation  as  to  the 
appropriate  Presidential  action.  Although 
the  legislation  was  originally  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  its  substance  may  have  been  so 
modified  during  Congressional  deliberation 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may  wish 
to  recommend  veto  rather  than  signature 
by  the  President.  The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  sends  the  enrolled  bill  to  the  agency 
which  made  the  original  report  on  the  legis¬ 
lation,  in  this  case  the  Directorate  of  Legis¬ 
lation  and  Liaison,  OSAF,  Then  Legislation 
and  Liaison  writes  a  report  on  the  bill  which 
may  be  a  favorable  report  or  a  veto  message 
for  the  President.  This  is  coordinated  with 
the  other  service  departments  and  the  OSD 
as  before.-)-  With  the  proper  approvals  the 
bill  is  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa¬ 
ture.13 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Directorate  of 
Legislation  and  Liaison,  OSAF,  through  its 
work  in  the  formulation,  coordination,  and 
general  supervision  of  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Legislative 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 


*As  of  November  1954  the  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  (for¬ 
merly  the  Directorate  of  Legislation  anti  Liaison)  no  longer 
refers  legislative  matters  to  the  Air  Force  Legislative  Policy 
Board  It  has  been  recommended  that  this  board  be  abolished 
tNot  only  does  the  USAF  coordinate  its  legislative  program 
with  the  other  two  service  departments — they.  In  turn,  coordi¬ 
nate  their  legislative  programs  with  the  USAF  This  inter¬ 
departmental  coordination  is  unification  In  practice 
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General,  USAF,  through  its  function  of 
drafting  Air  Force  legislation  and  giving 
legal  advice  and  recommendations  in  legis¬ 
lative  matters,  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
building  up  the  postwar  Air  Force,  The 
magnitude  of  this  task  is  indicated  to  some 
degree  by  the  fact  that  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
average  of  some  2,200  to  2,400  bills  concern¬ 
ing  the  Air  Force  have  been  referred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  every 
Congressional  year  (2  calendar  years)  11 
These  bills  are  eventually  referred  to  the 
Directorate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison, 
OSAF,  for  processing. 

Obviously  the  legislative  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Legislative  Division,  JAG, 
USAF,  and  the  Directorate  of  Legislation 
and  Liaison,  OSAF,  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Air  Force.  Under  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  Congress  holds  the  purse 
strmgs  and  makes  the  laws  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  strength,  composition,  equipment, 
and  operations  of  the  armed  services,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  of  the 
AAF  in  attaining  its  legislative  objectives  in 
the  time  of  peace  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  its  success  m  attaining  military  ob¬ 
jectives  in  time  of  war,  A  well-conceived 
legislative  program  supported  by  Congress 
is  necessary  for  the  building  up  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  strong  air  arm  adequate  for 
national  defense. 

THE  POSTWAR  SLUMP  IN  AMERICAN 
AIR  POWER 

In  1946  the  administration  and  the 
American  people  in  general  were  not  yet 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  whole  free 
world  was  endangered  by  the  threat  of  a 
resurgent  and  formidable  Russian  imperi¬ 
alism  which  intended  to  use  communism  as 
its  ideological  weapon  for  world  conquest. 
Russia,  victorious  after  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  with  the  German  invaders  and 
firmly  in  control  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  was  determined  to  fill  the  power 
vacuum  left  by  a  totally  defeated  Germany 
and  a  seriously  exhausted  Great  Britain. 

Following  V-J  Day  the  U.S.  motto  was 
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“get  the  boys  home”;  there  followed  a  rapid 
and  almost  disastrous  demobilization  which 
reduced  the  military  services  to  a  fraction 
of  their  wartime  strength.  One  author  said 
that  demobilization  was  carried  out  in  such 
haste  that  “our  armed  services  were  lit¬ 
erally  ripped  apart,”  and  that  the  AAP  was 
so  depleted  that  "it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  a  single  B-29  squadron  in  the  air  . . . 

The  AAP,  of  course,  was  not  willing  to  see 
this  country  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  enemy  air  power 
and  had  already  framed  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  early  in  1945  which  would  provide  for 
a  70-group  Air  Force.*  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  plan  met  wide  aproval  m  and  out  of 
Congress,  it  was  not  actually  implemented 
until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LEGISLATION  1946-1951 

In  1946  several  laws  which  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  the  Air  Force  were  inacted.  The  most 
important  legislation,  affecting  the  nation 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  Air  Force,  was 
that  dealing  with  atomic  weapons  and  the 
governmental  control  of  the  development  of 
atoihic  energy.  In  the  early  summer  of  1946 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  442,  79  Cong., 
2  Sess.  (approved  25  June  1946),  which  au¬ 
thorized  the  use  of  naval  vessels  as  targets 
in  atomic  weapons  tests  and  experiments  in 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  atomic 
weapons  on  such  vessels;16  this  legislation, 
of  course,  made  it  possible  to  conduct  the 
Bikini  atomic  bomb  tests,  which  furnished 
such  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  of  airborne  atomic  weapons  used 
against  surface  craft. 

Of  broader  import  was  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946.  On  3  March  1945  President 
Truman  had  sent  to  Congress  a  message  re¬ 
questing  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  fix 
a  policy  covering  the  use  and  development 
of  atomic  energy,  including  the  atomic 
bomb.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
reaching  a  decision  in  this  matter  as  soon 
as  possible  because,  due  to  uncertainty  as 
to  future  national  policy  in  this  field,  the 
vast  World  War  II  organization  set  up  to 
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develop  atomic  weapons  was  about  to  lose 
its  ablest  personnel. 

He  also  emphasized  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
suring  national  control  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  research  essential  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  form  of  power  which  had 
such  tremendous  capabilities  for  good  or 
for  evil.17  As  passed  by  Congress,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  585,  79 
Cong.,  2  Sess,  (approved  1  August  1946) 
set  up  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of 
five  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  be  in  charge  of  atomic  research.  The 
commission  was  to  administer  government 
control  of  the  production,  ownership,  and 
use  of  fissionable  materials;  in  addition  to 
its  primary  mission  of  assuring  the  common 
defense  and  security,  the  commission  was 
charged  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  use 
of  fissionable  materials  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  standard  of  living,  and  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  world  peace.  In  addition  to  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Advisory  Committee  of  nine  members 
to  advise  the  commission  on  scientific  and 
technical  matters,  there  was  created  a 
Military  Liaison  Committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  War 
and  Wavy.  This  committee,  whose  members 
were  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Wavy,  was  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  commission  on  all  atomic  energy  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  military  application  of 
atomic  energy,  including  the  manufacture, 
use,  and  storage  of  atomic  bombs,  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  fissionable  materials  for  military 
research,  and  the  control  of  information 
relating  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
atomic  weapons. 

The  act  also  set  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  composed  of  nine  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  nine 
members  of  the  Senate.  All  bills,  resolu¬ 
tions,  reports,  and  other  materials  referring 
to  the  commission  or  to  the  development, 
use,  or  control  of  atomic  energy  were  to  be 
referred  to  this  committee. 

Another  feature  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  characteristic  of  the  new  era,  was  its 
inclusion  of  strict  security  provisions  gov¬ 
erning  the  dissemination  of  atomic  ma¬ 
terials,  data,  and  information.  Heavy  penal- 
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ties,  including  death  and  life  imprisonment 
for  violations  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  to  help  a  foreign  nation, 
were  provided  for  violation  of  the  security 
provisions  and  certain  prohibitions  included 
in  the  act.18 

The  Military  Appropriation  Act,  1947, 
Public  Law  515,  79  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved 
10  July  1946),  provided  an  appropriation  of 
$375,000,000  for  “atomic  service,”  and  the 
First  Supplementary  Appropriation  Act, 
1947,  Public  Law  663,  79  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (ap¬ 
proved  8  August  1946),  provided  for  an 
increase  of  this  appropriation  to  a  sum  set 
by  the  President 10  It  is  obvious  that  a 
large  part  of  these  funds  went  into  atomic 
research  and  production  connected  with  Air 
Force  weapons. 

At  first,  the  Air  Force  was  represented  on 
the  Military  Liaison  Committee  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  named  by  the  Army.  Not  until 
1949  did  Congress  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  give  the  Air  Force,  along 
with  the  Army  and  Navy,  separate  and 
equal  representation  on  this  committee.20 
However,  it  had  been  agreed  at  the  Newport 
Conference  in  1948  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Services  Special  Weapons  Project 
would  report  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF. 
This  decision  gave  the  USAF  operational 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  the  time 
being.  Atomic  energy  became  of  extreme 
importance  in  Air  Force  planning,  and  the 
Air  Force  sponsored  an  extensive  program 
of  atomic  research,  a  program  directed  by 
an  Assistant  for  Atomic  Energy  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Opera¬ 
tions.21 

Another  measure  of  1946  which  was  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  Air  Force,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  two  services,  was  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  This  leg¬ 
islation  made  rather  sweeping  changes  in 
the  standing  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  It  did  away  with  separate  com¬ 
mittees  for  naval  and  for  military  affairs, 
setting  up  instead  a  single  armed  services 
committee  in  each  house  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  all  the  armed 
forces.22  This  combination,  in  each  House, 
of  the  separate  committees  which  had  dealt 
specifically  with  Army  or  Navy  matters  was 
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obviously  in  keeping  with  the  increasing 
tendency  toward  the  unification  of  the 
armed  services.  It  also  contributed  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
matters  pertaining  to  the  armed  services  in 
that  it  partially  corrected  the  “processes  of 
diffusion”  in  Congress  by  which  responsi¬ 
bility  in  such  matters  was  divided  between 
several  different  committees. 

Of  course  there  remained  the  difficulty 
of  securing  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  armed 
services  committees  on  all  service  matters. 
Then  too,  there  remained  a  diffusion  of  the 
responsibility  for  national  security  among 
other  committees  in  both  houses.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
special  committees  such  as  the  Truman 
Committee,  whose  investigative  activities 
have  already  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
chapter.23 

The  passage  of  an  act  incorporating  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  Public  Law  476,  79  Cong., 
2  Sess.  (approved  1  July  1946) ,  m  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1946  was  also  of  some  significance 
to  the  Air  Force.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol,  es¬ 
tablished  on  1  December  1941  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  order  of  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Civilian  Defense,  had  performed 
useful  service  in  coastal  (antisubmarine) 
patrol,  border  patrol,  forest  patrol,  Army 
courier  service,  aviation  cadet  recruiting, 
and  other  activities  during  World  War  II.24 
About  a  year  and  a  half  later  it  became  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Army  by  Presidential  order 
and  was  placed  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Technical  Services  Division, 
AC/AS,  Operations,  Commitments,  and  Re¬ 
quirements.25  By  the  above-mentioned  in¬ 
corporating  act,  48  individuals  from  48 
states  were  incorporated  as  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  which  had  as  its  objects:  1)  encour¬ 
aging  and  aiding  American  citizens  who 
wished  to  contribute  their  efforts  to  the 
development  of  aviation  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  air  supremacy;  2)  providing  avi¬ 
ation  education  and  training;  and  3)  pro¬ 
viding  an  organization  of  private  citizens 
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with  adequate  facilities  to  aid  in  meeting 
local  and  national  emergencies.23  The  en¬ 
actment  of  this  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.27 

Two  years  later  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  be¬ 
came  the  “official  civilian  auxiliary  of  the 
Air  Force”  as  a  result  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  Public  Law  557,  80  Cong.,  2 
Bess,  (approved  26  May  1948),  Under  this 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  give,  sell,  or  loan  surplus  or 
obsolete  aircraft  or  materiel  to  the  CAP; 
to  permit  the  CAP  to  use  facilities  of  the 
Air  Force  Establishment  in  carrying  out  its 
mission;  to  furnish  it  gas  and  oil  for  carry¬ 
out  its  mission;  to  maintain  USAF  liaison 
offices  at  its  national  and  state  headquar¬ 
ters;  and  to  detail  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  USAF  to  assist  the  CAP 
training  program.28 

In  the  first  year  after  the  war  Congress 
also  enacted  legislation  creating  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Museum.  This  measure.  Public 
Law  722,  79  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  2 
August  1946),  established  a  bureau  which 
was  to  be  known  as  a  national  air  museum. 
This  museum  was  to  be  administered  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  with  the  advice  of 
a  board  composed  of  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  AAF,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  two  American  citizens  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  from  civilian  life. 
The  purpose  of  this  museum  was  to  me¬ 
morialize  the  national  development  of  avi¬ 
ation;  to  collect,  preserve,  and  display  aero¬ 
nautical  equipment  of  historical  interest 
and  significance;  to  serve  as  a  repository 
for  historically  significant  scientific  equip¬ 
ment  and  data;  and  to  provide  educational 
material  for  the  historical  study  of  avi¬ 
ation.39  The  War  Department  and  the  AAF 
concurred  in  the  passage  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.30 

There  was  additional  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1946  which  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  affected  the  Army  air  arm. 
This  included  measures  which  amended  the 
War  Powers  Act  of  1941  and  1942,  and  an 
act  which  amended  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  in  order  to  expand  the  functions 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  collecting  and 
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disseminating  meteorological  information 
of  value  to  air  navigation  and  in  performing 
meteorological  research.81 

As  the  rift  between  Russia  and  the  West 
widened  m  1946-47  and  the  United  States 
embarked  on  a  foreign  policy  which  was 
aimed  at  the  containment  of  Communist 
imperialism,  the  passage  of  legislation  deal¬ 
ing  with  economic  aid  and  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  resisting  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  became  of  increasing  significance 
to  the  Air  Force.  The  very  existence  of  such 
legislation  pointed  up  the  need  for  a 
greatly  strengthened  Air  Force  which  could 
implement  our  new  foreign  policy  m  every 
part  of  the  world. 

The  act  providing  for  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  Public  Law  75, 80  Cong.,  1  Sess. 
(approved  22  May  1947)  falls  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  This  measure  provided  for  financial, 
economic,  and  military  aid  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  m  order  to  enable  them  to  preserve 
their  freedom  and  national  integrity  de¬ 
spite  the  pressure  of  Communist  Russia  and 
her  satellites.82  Another  act  falling  in  the 
same  category  in  that  it  promoted  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  (ap¬ 
proved  19  December  1947) ,  which  provided 
immediate  aid  for  the  peoples  of  Austria, 
China,  France,  and  Italy  to  stave  off  want 
and  economic  retrogression.73 

By  the  passage  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  Congress  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  funds  and  contract 
authority  to  furnish  military  assistance  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  states,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
to  countries  m  the  general  area  of  China. 
The  total  amount  involved  was  to  be 
$1,314,000,000;  one  billion  of  this  sum  was 
to  be  used  to  promote  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  defense  plans  by  the 
Council  and  Defense  Committee  established 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Adequate 
safeguards  were  set  up  to  protect  the  mili¬ 
tary  reserves  of  the  United  States  defense 
establishment.34  This  legislation,  with  all  it 
implied  in  the  way  of  global  air  strategy, 
logistics,  and  operations,  was  based  on  stra¬ 
tegic  considerations  vital  to  American  for- 
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eign  policy,  and  was  of  great  significance 
to  the  USAF. 

The  policy  of  containment  was  earned 
still  further  when  Congress  passed  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  It  was  the 
purpose  of  this  act 

To  maintain  the  security  and  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
authorizing  military,  economic,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  friendly  countries  to 
strengthen  the  mutual  security  and  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  defenses  of  the  free 
world,  to  develop  their  resources  m  the 
interest  of  their  security  and  independence 
and  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  those  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  system  for  collective  security.'11 

This  measure  brought  together  in  one  place 
virtually  all  the  foreign  assistance  to  be 
considered  by  the  82d  Congress  in  its  first 
session.  It  authorized  a  total  expenditure 
for  all  programs  of  not  over  $7,535,750,000, 
over  six  billions  being  for  military  aid 
items.30  Insofar  as  aviation  materiel  and  the 
building  up  of  friendly  air  power  was  in¬ 
volved  this  legislation  was  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  USAF. 

Among  the  countries  receiving  jet 
tramers  and  fighters  from  the  United 
States  in  1951  were  Turkey,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  By 
the  end  of  1951  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
(Aid)  Program  had  committed  the  USAF 
for  the  delivery  of  more  than  300  Republic 
F-84  fighters  to  friendly  European  nations, 
a  figure  which  was  programmed  to  exceed 
800  by  mid-fiscal  1953.  England  was 
scheduled  to  get  500  F-86  Sabres  by  mid- 
1952. 37  Such  commitments  would  inevitably 
have  their  effect  on  the  Air  Force  procure¬ 
ment  situation 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
formation  of  NATO,  along  with  collateral 
agreements  made  with  other  key  nations, 
created  a  situation  which  eased  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  intercontinental  bomber  buildup. 
By  giving  the  USAF  access  to  European  air 
bases  from  which  medium  bombers  could 
operate  well  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  these 
new  developments  m  foreign  policy  made  a 
great  change  in  the  over-all  strategic  and 
operational  situation  of  the  USAF.38 
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By  the  spring  of  1951  the  Air  Force  was 
building  a  tight  chain  of  bases  downward 
across  western  Europe  and  across  the 
Middle  Eastern  perimeter  of  defense. 
It  operated  from  12  bases  in  England, 
7  m  Occupied  Germany,  and  1  in  Occupied 
Austria.  It  also  had  bases  in  Tripoli  and  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  negotiating  for 
bases  in  Morocco  and  Egypt,  and  for  a  base 
at  Amman  and  one  at  Habbinaya,  Iraq. 
Negotiations  for  a  base  at  Cyprus  had  been 
completed.  There  were  20,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  Air  Force  stationed  on  these 
overseas  lines  of  defense30 

Congress  had  already  made  provision  for 
defense  at  home  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  30,  81  Cong,  1  Sess.  (approved  30 
March  1949).  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
was  authorized  to  establish  land-based  air 
warning  and  control  installations  within 
and  without  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  for  its  defense  against  air 
attack.  Not  more  than  $85,500,000  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  facilities,  utilities, 
etc ,  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  program.49 
Authority  already  existed  for  the  purchase 
of  necessary  radar  and  communications 
equipment  ($26,000,000  worth) ,  and  World 
War  II  surplus  radar  equipment  valued  at 
$42,250,000  was  also  to  be  allocated  to  the 
system.  This  legislation  was  based  on  a  plan 
and  program  which  the  Air  Force  had 
evolved  after  several  years  studying  of  the 
problem  of  establishing  an  aircraft  warning 
and  control  system  to  defend  this  country. 
This  program  was  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  It  was  the  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  acceptable  from  a  military  point  of 
view;  also  it  was  economically  feasible,  and 
it  would  give  the  United  States  a  modest 
degree  of  protection  which  would  otherwise 
be  wholly  nonexistent.41 

Another  significant  defense  measure  was 
enacted  by  Congress  in  the  following  year. 
This  was  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  This  legislation  provided  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Defense  Administration  headed 
by  a  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  from  civilian 
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life.  Acting  with  the  advice  of  an  appointive 
Civil  Defense  Advisory  Council,  the  Civil 
Defense  Administrator  was  to  act  through 
and  with  state  and  local  governments  to 
organize  and  develop  a  program  of  civil 
defense  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  United  States.42  Obviously  this 
legislation  concerned  the  Air  Force,  as  well 
as  the  other  two  armed  services,  because  of 
the  Importance  of  an  adequate  civil  defense 
program  in  maintaining  civilian  (and  mili¬ 
tary)  morale  and  war  production  in  the 
event  of  any  large-scale  attack  on  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.* 

Besides  the  legislation  discussed  above 
there  were  enacted  miscellaneous  measures 
of  interest  to  the  Air  Force.  Among  these 
were  the  International  Aviation  Facilities 
Act,  Public  Law  647,  80  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (ap¬ 
proved  16  June  1948),  which  authorized 
any  department  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  to  transfer  certain  airport 
or  airway  property  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administrator;  and  Public  Law  889,  80 
Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  2  July  1948) ,  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  donate  excess  and  surplus  property  to  be 
J  used  for  educational  purposes  13 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  already  dis¬ 
cussed  there  was,  of  course,  a  great  body 
of  legislation  enacted  in  the  six  years  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II  which  directly  concerned 
the  Air  Force  and  its  members,  and  which 
lends  itself  to  classification  under  the  main 
headings  of  personnel  legislation,  materiel 
and  related  legislation,  and  appropriations. 
Some  of  this  was  enacted  while  the  air  arm 
was  still  a  part  of  the  Army  (although  an 
autonomous  part);  the  first  separate  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Air  Force  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  weis  prepared  by  the  Air  Force  Legis¬ 
lative  Policy  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Air  Force  legislative  pro¬ 
grams  thereafter  lay  with  the  Directorate  of 
Legislation  and  Liaison,  OSAF, 

PERSONNEL  LEGISLATION 

One  of  the  major  personnel  problems 
facing  the  AAF  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 


•Unfortunately  little  progress  In  setting  up  m,  adequate 
civil  defense  program  seems  to  have  been  made  yet  This 
could  well  be  disastrous  In  the  event  of  atomic  attack 
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was  that  of  procuring  officers  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  of  high  enough  quality  to 
meet  the  postwar  requirements  of  the  AAF. 
This  problem  had  been  foreseen  as  early  as 
5  June  1944  when  General  Arnold  was 
warned  that  the  end  of  the  war  and  edmo- 
bilization  would  cause  the  AAF  to  lose  many 
of  its  best  officers.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  was  an  imperative  need  for  legislation 
to  commission  into  the  regular  service  the 
best  combat  leaders  and  commanders  who 
had  been  or  were  being  developed.44  These 
officers  were  to  be  drawn  from  those  AAF 
officers  who  held  commissions  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  fall  of  1945,  Lt. 
Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  such  com¬ 
missioning  of  additional  officers.45  Shortly 
afterward  Congress  passed  Public  Law  281, 
79  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved  28  December 
1945),  which,  making  no  special  reference 
to  the  AAF,  provided  for  the  appointment  as 
officers  in  the  Regular  Army  of  a  limited 
number  of  persons  whose  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  as  temporary  officers  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  demonstrated  their  fit¬ 
ness  to  hold  commissions  in  the  Regular 
Army.  The  number  of  appointments  to  be 
made  by  the  President  under  the  terms  of 
this  act  was  not  to  bring  the  total  com¬ 
missioned  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  to 
over  25,000  officers.  The  additional  appoint¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made  only  in  the  grades 
of  second  lieutenant  through  major,  in¬ 
clusive.4®  Congress  passed  further  legisla¬ 
tion  in  1946  which  amended  this  act  to 
increase  the  limit  on  the  number  of  Regular 
Army  officers,  including  additional  officers 
appointed,  from  25,000  to  50,000.47 

Legislation  was  also  enacted  in  1946  au¬ 
thorizing  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ap¬ 
point  as  permanent  brigadier  generals  of 
the  line  in  the  Regular  Army,  the  following 
AAF  general  officers:  Lt.  Gen.  (temporary) 
Hoyt  S  Vandenberg;  Lt.  Gen.  (temporary) 
James  H.  Doolittle;  Maj.  Gen.  (tem¬ 
porary)  Curtis  LeMay,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
(temporary)  Lauris  Norstad.,s  Another  act 
of  Congress,  Public  Law  333,  79  Cong.,  2 
Sess.  (approved  23  March  1946),  authorized 
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making  permanent  the  appointment  of 
Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  AAF,  to  the  grade  of  General  of 
the  Army.40 

In  the  spring  of  1946  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  informed  the  AAF  that  legislation 
would  be  requested  to  implement  two  War 
Department  plans.  One  would  modify  exist¬ 
ing  law  and  procedure  govermng  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  personnel  for  causes  other  than 
physical  disability  and  effect  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  inefficient  officers  of  the  Regular 
Array.  The  other  plan  would  create  a  new 
promotion  system  by  combining  automatic 
seniority  promotions,  selective  promotion, 
and  forced  attrition  r,° 

The  AAF  did  not  favor  such  legislation 
at  this  time,  since  it  felt  that  revisions  of 
personnel  policies  should  be  delayed  until 
a  separate  Air  Force  was  set  up  and  the 
Air  Force  could  submit  its  own  plans  for 
legislation  drawn  up  to  meet  needs  peculiar 
to  the  Air  Force.  Several  features  of  the  War 
Department  plans  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  air  arm."’1 

The  proposed  legislation  for  the  retire¬ 
ment,  promotion,  and  elimination  of  Reg¬ 
ular  Army  officers  was  submitted  by  the 
War  Department  in  a  draft  drawn  up  on 
20  January  1947,  and  was  largely  embodied 
in  H.  R.  2536,  introduced  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  13  March  1947  by  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Andrews  {Republican,  New  York)/’’2 
It  was  greatly  modified  by  Congress  and  was 
combined  with  similar  legislation  concern¬ 
ing  the  promotion  of  naval  officers  in  a  bill, 
H.  R.  3830,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  by  Dewey  Short  (Republican, 
Missouri),  on  13  June  1947.53  This  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  proposed  by  the  War  Department, 
was  adopted  after  conferences  in  which 
some  of  the  major  points  of  disagreement 
between  the  Army  and  the  AAF  were  ironed 
out.  In  AAF  circles  it  was  felt,  however,  that 
the  commanding  general  of  the  AAF  was 
not  given  sufficient  administrative  control 
in  that  part  of  the  proposed  legislation  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  air  arm,  and  that  too  much 
discretionary  power  was  left  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War.84 

As  finally  enacted  into  law,  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947, 
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Public  Law  381,  80  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved 
7  August  1947),  was  a  long  and  very  de¬ 
tailed  measure.  Covering  nearly  118  pages 
in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  it 
is  divided  into  5  titles,  4  of  which  deal  with 
officer  personnel  of  the  Navy.  Title  V,  di¬ 
vided  into  23  sections  (sections  501-523), 
and  covering  only  30  pages  out  of  the  118, 
deals  with  the  officer  personnel  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.'5'1 

This  act  provided  a  promotion  system  for 
the  officer  personnel  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  (referred  to  in  the  act  as  the  Air 
Corps)  which  was  entirely  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  in  concept  for  these  services;  the 
new  system  involved  a  transition  from  pro¬ 
motion  by  senonty  to  promotion  by  selec¬ 
tion.  The  first  four  titles  of  the  act  set  up 
for  the  Navy  its  own  procedures  for  promo¬ 
tion,  elimination,  and  retirement — a  rather 
elaborate  and  detailed  system  which  had 
evolved  through  the  years  and  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  legislation  with  little 
change  50 

Title  V  of  the  act  made  provision  for  the 
elimination  and  retirement  of  officer  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Regular 
Air  Force  as  well  as  for  their  promotion.  It 
also  made  provision  for  the  procurement  of 
officer  personnel  and  set  the  stage  for  a 
separate  Air  Force  by  providing  for  the 
Army  Air  Corps  an  independent  basis  of 
promotion  to  meet  its  own  requirements.57 

The  Officer  Personnel  Act  provided  that 
the  promotion  of  Regular  Army  (and  Reg¬ 
ular  Air  Force)  officers  for  all  grades  above 
first  lieutenant  up  to  and  including  the 
grade  of  major  general  should  be  by  selec¬ 
tion.  The  selection  of  these  officers  for  pro¬ 
motion  was  to  be  accomplished  by  selection 
boards  consisting  of  not  less  than  five 
senior  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  convened  from  time  to  time  in 
such  numbers  and  under  such  directions 
as  the  Secretary  might  direct.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  majority  of  the  total  member¬ 
ship  of  any  selection  board  must  agree  on 
the  promotion  of  each  officer  recommended 
for  promotion  by  that  board.  The  President 
was  authorized  to  remove  from  the  recom¬ 
mended  list  the  name  of  any  officer  whom 
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he  did  not  consider  qualified  for  promo¬ 
tion.53 

It  was  provided  that  promotion-list  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  permanent  grade  of  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  should  be  automatically  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  after  three 
years  service.  If  found  not  to  be  fully  quali¬ 
fied  for  this  promotipn  second  lieutenants 
were  to  have  their  commissions  revoked  and 
were  -to  be  discharged.  If  vacancies  in  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  occurred  in  any 
promotion  list,  officers  of  that  list  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  could  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  fill  those  vacancies  before  comple¬ 
tion  of  three  years  service.59 

Elimination  of  officers  in  excess  of  the 
number  authorized  for  any  branch  or  serv¬ 
ice  waa  provided  for  by  Section  509  of  the 
act  which  set  up  a  system  whereby  promo¬ 
tion  list  officers  in  the  permanent  grades  of 
first  lieutenant,  captain,  and  major  should 
be  considered  by  selection  boards  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  permanent  grade  of  captain, 
major,  and  lieutenant  colonel  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  required  number  of  years 
of  service  (7,  14,  and  21  years  respectively) . 
Those  officers  who  were  considered  by  two 
consecutive  selection  boards  for  promotion 
to  the’ next  grade  and  failed  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  both  times  were  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  retired  or  separated  as  the  case  might 
be. 

It  was  also  provided  that  vacancies  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  number  of  officers  authorized 
in- any  specific  grade  in  a  promotion  list 
could  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  lower 
grades  in  the  list  without  consideration  of 
number  of  years  in  service.  Special  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  promotion  of  officers 
on  the  Air  Corps  promotion  list  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies  occurring  in  the  grades  of  captain, 
major,  or  lieutenant  colonel  where  there 
were  special  qualifications  required  for  the 
vacant  position.00 

Special  selection  hoards  were  to  be  set 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  select  officers 
for  promotion  to  fill  existing  and  antici¬ 
pated  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  colonel.  In 
the  case  of  Air  Corps  vacancies  in  the  grade 
of  colonel,  provision  was  made  for  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  special  qualifications  for  pro¬ 


motion  to  fill  these  vacancies.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  appointment  of  selection 
boards  to  recommend  colonels  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  fill  brigadier  general  vacancies,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  brigadier  generals  by 
the*  same  process  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
grade  of  major  general. 

The  act  also  contained  provisions  for  the 
retirement  of  lieutenant  colonels,  colonels, 
and  brigadier  generals  who  went  too  long 
without  promotion  to  the  next  grade.  It 
specified  the  procedure  by  which  officers 
were  to  be  recommended  by  five-officer 
boards  for  appointment  by  the  President 
to  be  chiefs  or  assistant  chiefs  of  branches, 
arms,  or  services.61 

The  Officer  Personnel  Act  also  contained 
many  other  provisions,  all  of  which  it  would 
be  hardly  feasible  to  enumerate  or  discuss 
in  a  study  chiefly  concerned  with  the  over¬ 
all  picture  of  Air  Force  legislation.  It  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  temporary  appointment  of 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army  (and  Air 
Force),  officers  of  the  Reserve  components, 
and  other  persons  to  commissions  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States;  it  laid  down 
definitive  rules  for  the  granting  of  service 
credits;  made  special  provision  for  the  rank, 
pay,  and  retirement  of  professors  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy;  amended 
the  retirement  laws;  and  established  var¬ 
ious  other  regulations  and  procedures  con¬ 
cerning  officer  personnel.60 

This  legislation  remained  in  effect  for 
the  rest  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
although  there  was  further  legislation  en¬ 
acted  dealing  with  the  elimination  of  offi¬ 
cer  personnel.  With  the  setting  up  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  a  central 
selection  board  was  set  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  with  the  prescribed  one  year 
limit  on  its  tenure.  Later  it  became  the 
practice  to  appoint  four  boards  yearly  to 
select  officers  for  promotion  to  captain, 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  re¬ 
spectively.  The  promotion  system  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  legislation  undoubtedly 
had  many  advantages  over  the  old  seniority 
system  but  after  it  had  been  in  operation 
for  a  few  years  many  Air  Force  officers 
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came  to  feel  that  certain  changes  could  be 
made  to  improve  the  law.®1 

The  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  was 
soon  amended  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
804,  80  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  28  June 
1948).  It  specified  that  the  laws  requiring 
retirement  of  Regular  Air  Force  officers  be¬ 
cause  of  age  should  not  apply  to  those  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  in  the  grade  of  General  of 
the  Army  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  23, 
1946.  Any  such  officer  on  the  retired  list 
could  be  restored  by  the  President  to  the 
active  list  if  he  so  requested.  Nor  were  such 
officers  to  be  counted  in  the  limited  number 
of  officers  authorized  to  serve  on  active 
duty  in  grades  above  lieutenant  general  as 
had  been  provided  in  section  503  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act.  Also  it  was  specified 
that  certain  other  generals  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  grades  until  1  July  1950  un¬ 
less  sooner  retired."4 

In  June  1948  the  President  approved  the 
passage  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitali- 
zation  and  Retirement  Equalization  Act  of 
1948.  This  legislation  established  a  per¬ 
manent  and  more  expeditious  method  of 
eliminating  substandard  officers  from  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Regular  Air  Force. 
Up  to  this  time  the  elimination  of  sub¬ 
standard  officers  had  been  provided  for  by 
temporary  wartime  legislation — Public  Law 
190,  77  Cong ,  1  Sess  (approved  29  July 
1941).  Under  the  new  elimination  proce¬ 
dure  set  up  in  Title  I  of  this  measure  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  were  each  to  convene  an¬ 
nually  a  selection  board  of  not  less  than 
five  general  officers.  These  boards,  each 
in  its  respective  service,  were  to  review  the 
records  of  all  officers  on  the  active  list  and 
to  determine  which  ones  should  be  required 
to  show  cause  for  retention  on  the  active 
list,  selecting  those  who  failed  to  meet 
the  standards  of  performance  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries.  Each  officer  thus  selected 
was  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial  imtial 
hearing  before  a  board  of  inquiry.  This 
board  could  recommend  retention  or  re¬ 
moval  of  the  officer  concerned.  The  case 
was  automatically  closed  in  those  instances 
in  which  retention  on  the  active  list  was 
recommended.  When  it  was  recommended 
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by  the  board  of  inquiry  that  an  officer  be 
removed  from  the  active  list,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  to  be  reviewed  by  a  board  of  re¬ 
view  which  could  recommend  retention  or 
removal.  If  retention  was  recommended  by 
this  review  board  the  case  was  closed.  When 
the  board  of  review  recommended  the  re¬ 
moval  of  an  officer  from  the  active  list, 
this  recommendation  was  to  be  referred  to 
the  Service  Secretary  concerned  for  final 
action.0" 

Title  II  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitali- 
zation  and  Retirement  Equalization  Act 
placed  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  on  a  par  with  Navy  personnel  in 
regard  to  years  of  service  required  for  vol¬ 
untary  longevity  retirement  and  in  regard 
to  the  right  to  retire  in  the  highest  tem¬ 
porary  rank  held  This  title  also  contained 
provisions  for  the  retirement  of  warrant 
officers,  enlisted  men,  and  members  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps."® 

It  was  provided  that  each  service  should 
have  a  single  officers’  retired  list  Also  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  service  concerned,  of  Regular  Army  and 
Regular  Air  Force  officers,  and  Army  of  the 
United  States  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve  officers  who  had  completed  not  less 
than  20  nor  more  than  30  years  of  active 
service.  At  least  10  years  of  such  service 
must  have  been  commissioned  service.  In  re¬ 
tirement  an  officer  was  to  receive  annual 
pay  equal  to  2)4  per  cent  of  his  annual  base 
pay  and  longevity  for  the  rank  in  which  he 
was  retired,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service  credited  for  longevity  pay 
purposes.  In  no  case  was  this  to  exceed  75 
per  cent  of  such  annual  active  duty  base 
and  longevity  pay.  Similar  provision  was 
made  for  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  re¬ 
tired  after  20  years  of  service  were  not  to  be 
advanced  to  the  highest  temporary  rank 
until  active  service  plus  time  on  the  retired 
rolls  totaled  30  years."7 

Title  III  established  a  new  principle  gov¬ 
erning  retirement  for  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Previously, 
reservists  had  recieved  retirement  benefits 
only  on  grounds  of  physical  disability;  now 
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retirement  was  given  for  longevity  based  on 
service  on  extended  active  duty,  plus  limited 
credit  for  other  duty.  To  qualify  for  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  a  reservist  had  to  attain  60 
years  of  age,  complete  20  years  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Reserve,  and  satisfy  the 
standards  of  performance  established  for 
his  Reserve  component.  These  standards 
were  based  on  a  point  system  under  which  a 
reservist  was  required  to  earn  50  points  a 
year  in  order  to  qualify  for  retirement. 
These  points  were  based  on  active  duty, 
drill  attendance,  training  duty,  etc.  After 
20  years  of  service  the  points  earned  by  the 
reservist  were  converted  into  the  number 
of  years  of  service  credited  for  retirement 
purposes,  and  this  number,  multiplied  by 
2Vz  per  cent  of  the  pay  received  by  the 
reservist  when  he  held  his  highest  rank, 
determined  the  amount  of  retirement  pay 
he  would  receive  startmg  at  the  age  of  60.';s 
This  legislation,  of  course,  offered  some 
real  incentive  to  induce  eligible  individuals 
to  join  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  those  who  were  already  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  to  keep  on  with  their  training  and 
maintain  their  Reserve  status. 

In  1948  there  were  still  serious  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  Air  Force  personnel  procurement 
program,  especially  m  the  procurement  of 
officers  and  cadets.  Only  64  per  cent  of  the 
programmed  requirement  for  Regular  Air 
Force  officers  was  attained,  and  recalls  of 
nonflying  Reserve  Air  Force  officers  fell 
far  short  of  the  goal.  Although,  by  dint  of 
Intensive  recruiting,  the  year's  quota  for 
aviation  cadets  was  filled,  there  was  no 
backlog  of  applicants  at  the  year’s  end: 
there  was  a  critical  need  for  prompt  legis¬ 
lative  action  to  insure  that  the  expanding 
need  for  Air  Force  officers  and  cadets  would 
be  met. 

Among  factors  adversely  affecting  the 
procurement  of  Air  Force  officers  and  cadets 
were:  1)  the  comparatively  low  income  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  military  career;  2)  the  low 
pay  of  aviation  cadets,  which  at  this  time 
was  approximately  that  received  by  pri¬ 
vates;  and  3)  a  lack  of  decent  living  condi¬ 
tions  caused  mainly  by  a  housing  short¬ 
age. Congress  took  action  to  remedy  these 
conditions,  at  least  in  some  measure,  by  the 
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passing  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
and  the  Wherry  Act. 

Recommendations  for  an  increase  in  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  aviation  cadets  had 
been  made  in  1946,  and  legislation  for  this 
purpose  had  been  drafted  by  the  Procure¬ 
ment  Branch,  Air  Corps,  for  consideration 
by  Congress  in  1947.™  In  1947  Maj.  Gen. 
Hugh  J.  Knerr,  Secretary  General  of  The 
Air  Board,  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Air 
Staff  suggestions  to  be  used  as  a  point  of 
departure  in  designing  the  framework  of  a 
more  realistic  pay  structure  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment.  This  pay  structure  was 
to  set  up  for  officers  new  pay  standards 
which  would  1)  be  in  line  with  the  increased 
incomes  in  civilian  life  and  the  higher  costs 
of  living;  2)  provide  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of 
a  competent  officer  corps;  3)  attract  to  the 
service  officers  of  the  high  moral  caliber 
essential  to  securing  public  support  of  the 
military  establishment;  and  4)  set  up  a 
simple  pay  structure  for  the  service  which 
could  be  effectively  and  economically  ad¬ 
ministered.71 

Out  of  these  proposals  and  suggestions 
grew  the  idea  of  an  Air  Force  pay  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  However,  Brig.  Gen. 
J.  E.  Upston,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Air 
Staff,  recommended  that  such  a  bill  should 
not  be  proposed.  He  felt  that  any  revision 
of  the  existing  pay  structure,  particularly 
since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947,  should  be  on  a  joint 
basis  and  applicable  to  all  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  had  agreed  to  request  the 
President  to  appoint  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  entire  question  of  pay 
of  the  armed  services.  In  anticipation  of 
this  the  joint  Army-Navy  Personnel  Board 
had  designated  a  committee  to  study  the 
question,  also  a  working  committee  had 
been  established  in  the  War  Department  to 
assist  the  joint  committee.72  In  an  R&R  to 
the  Air  Comptroller,  dated  23  July  1947, 
Col.  W.  E.  Carpenter,  Chief  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Services  Division,  Directorate  of  In¬ 
formation,  AAF,  concurred  with  the  views 
of  General  Upston.75 

Late  in  1947  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
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appointed  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Service  Pay,  better  known  as  the  Hook 
Commission,  to  investigate  the  adequacy  of 
the  compensation  received  by  members  of 
the  armed  services  and  the  general  sound¬ 
ness  of  pay  structures.  This  was  a  four-man 
commission  with  Charles  R.  Hook,  ARMCO 
steel  executive,  acting  as  chairman.  After 
completing  the  most  comprehensive  study 
that  had  ever  been  made  of  this  subject, 
the  commission  submitted  its  final  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  December 
1948.74 

The  Hook  Commission's  report  recom¬ 
mended  the  first  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
service  pay  schedules  and  principles  since 
1908.  Since  that  date  the  structures  and 
missions  of  the  armed  forces  had  undergone 
radical  changes.  A  greater  need  had  de¬ 
veloped  for  technicians  in  a  wide  range  of 
skills  (particularly  was  this  true  m  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Air  Force);  certain  inequities 
had  developed  among  the  services,  and  be¬ 
tween  grades  within  the  services;  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  the  cost  of  living  had 
radically  changed.  These  factors  were  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  report  and  it  attempted  to 
deal  with  them.75 

The  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942  had 
granted  increases  in  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  the  personnel  of  the  armed  services.73 
In  1946  this  legislation  was  amended  to 
grant  further  increases  in  the  pay  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  armed 
services  and  in  certain  other  branches  of 
the  uniformed  services.77  Another  amend¬ 
ment  in  1947  increased  the  pay  of  cadets 
and  midshipmen  in  the  military  and  naval 
academies.78  None  of  this  legislation,  how¬ 
ever,  made  any  thoroughgoing  changes  in 
the  system  of  military  pay  or  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  it  was  based.  Nor  did  it 
bring  the  pay  of  military  personnel  up  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  great  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  or  comparable  with  civil¬ 
ian  professional  and  industrial  pay. 

The  findings  of  the  Hook  Commission, 
based  on  painstaking  research  by  the  com¬ 
mission  itself,  and  on  studies  which  had 
been  in  progress  for  two  years  within  the 
services,  were  recognized  as  a  stable  basis 
on  Which  to  develop  legislation  providing 
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a  career  compensation  plan  for  the  uni¬ 
formed  services.  In  February  1949  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  began  hearings  on  H.  R. 

2553,  a  bill  drawn  to  implement  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Hook  Commission. 

These  hearings  lasted  three  months.  The 
resulting  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  full 
committee,  and  ultimately  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  critical  scrutiny  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  bill  was  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  reexamined  the  bill  and  reported 
another  bill,  H.  R.  5007,  back  to  the  House. 

This  bill  was  passed  on  15  June  1949 
This  bill  was  supported  by  the  Hook 
Commission  although  it  did  not  conform  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in 
several  respects.  After  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  H.  R. 

5007  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
on  20  July  1949.70  The  Senate  added  a  few 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  passed  it  on 
26  September;  it  was  accepted  by  the  House 
the  next  day.  The  House  accepted  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  amendments,  consequently  it  was  not 
necessary  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 
committee.60  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  12  October  1949,  and  became 
effective  retroactive  to  1  October  l£f49.81 
Thus  was  enacted  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949.  . 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  .was  to  • 
establish  for  the  uniformed  services’ a  com¬ 
pensation  pattern  which  would  tend  to  at- '  - 
tract  and  retain  first-class  personnel  in  the 
armed  services,  and  in  the  Coast  Guard,  ‘- 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  It  also  provided  for  a 
complete  revision  of  the  laws  Which  gov¬ 
erned  compensation  given  to  persons  re¬ 
tired  because  of  physical  disability 
Three  major  changes  were  made  in  the 
pay  structure  The  first  was  in  .the  matter 
of  “longevity"  increases.  Previously  an  in¬ 
dividual  remaining  in  the  same  grade  re¬ 
ceived  a  pay  increase  amounting  to  5  per 
cent  of  his  base  pay  for  each  3  years  of 
service,  up  to  a  total  of  30'  years.  This  -  ; 

principle  was  considered  unsound  and  a 
new  one  was  established  whereby  in-grade 
increases  leveled  off  after  a  reasonable  , 
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period  of  service  in  grade  and  the  individual 
received  no  added  compensation  until  he 
was  promoted. 

The  second  change  was  in  the  matter  of 
retirement  for  physical  disability.  Formerly 
officers  retired  for  physical  disability  were 
retired  on  pay  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  their 
base  and  longevity  pay,  with  no  differenti¬ 
ation  as  to  actual  degree  of  disability.  Nor 
were  retirement  practices  extended  to  the 
enlisted  grades  as  a  whole.  The  new  legisla¬ 
tion  related  the  amount  of  disability  pay 
to  the  degree  of  disability  and  established 
an  incapacity  of  30  per  cent  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  would  qualify  an  individual 
for  retirement.  A  less  degree  of  incapacity, 
or  less  than  eight  years  of  service,  was  to 
be  compensated  by  granting  lump-sum 
“severance  pay.”  The  principle  of  retire¬ 
ment  for  physical  disability  was  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  enlisted  grades  on  the  same 
relative  basis  as  to  the  commissioned 
grades.  Obviously  the  application  of  this 
principle  had  the  effect  of  reducing  retire¬ 
ment  pay  in  many  cases. 

The  third  major  change  involved  the 
granting  of  a  quarters  allowance  in  lieu  of 
the  family  allowance  provided  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  wartime  measure  under  the  Service¬ 
men’s  Dependents’  Allowance  Act  of  1942. 
The  family  allowance  had  been  a  measure 
geared  specifically  to  wartime  conditions 
and  now  was  considered  too  expensive  for 
the  permanent  peacetime  establishment. 
Therefore  it  was  replaced  with  a  permanent 
quarters  allowance  payable  to  all  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  entitled  to  base 
pay,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.*2 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  not  only 
met  a  long  felt  need  by  placing  the  pay 
structure  of  the  military  establishment  on 
a  more  realistic  basis,  it  also  increased  the 
pay  and  certain  allowances  of  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  armed  services,  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  so  as  to  put  them  more  In  line 
with  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  living,  there¬ 
by  tending  to  attract  more  first-class  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  other  armed 
services,  and  to  keep  them  there.  Although 
service  publications  classed  the  pay  in¬ 
creases  as  moderate  and  pointed  out  that 
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they  were  less  than  those  proposed  by  the 
Hook  Commission,  they  were  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived  and  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
morale  in  the  armed  services.®3  For  all  the 
services  the  act  increased  the  total  active 
duty  pay  by  $409,000,000,  retired  pay 
(physical  disability)  by  $40,000,000,  and 
quarters  allowances  by  $145,000,000.84  It 
contained  provisions  for  the  pay  of  the  re¬ 
serve  components  of  the  armed  forces  and 
extended  to  the  reserves  the  right  to  receive 
incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty.88 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  USAF  was 
section  528  of  Title  V  of  the  act  which 
amended  the  Aviation  Cadet  Act  to  raise 
the  pay  of  aviation  cadets  from  $75  to  $105 
a  month.88  Section  204  (a)  and  (b)  of  Title 
II  of  the  act  contained  provisions  dealing 
with  flying  pay.  It  was  provided  that  crew 
member  duty  which  involved  frequent 
and  regular  aerial  flight  entitled  qualified 
members  of  the  armed  services  to  incentive 
pay  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  pay 
grade.  This  ranged  from  $100  a  month  for 
officers  in  pay  grade  1  to  $150  for  those  in 
pay  grade  8;  it  was  set  at  $100  a  month  for 
all  four  grades  of  warrant  officers;  for  en¬ 
listed  men  this  type  of  incentive  pay  ranged 
from  $30  a  month  for  those  in  pay  grade  1 
to  $75  for  those  in  pay  grade  7.  For  duty 
involving  frequent  and  regular  participa¬ 
tion  in  aerial  flights,  not  as  a  crew  member, 
the  incentive  pay  was  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $100  a  month  for  officers  and  $50 
a  month  for  enlisted  men.sv  These  new  and 
reduced  rates  of  flying  pay  replaced  the  old 
rate  based  on  50  per  cent  of  base  pay. 

In  1950  it  became  necessary  to  amend 
those  provisions  of  the  Career  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  dealing  with  dependents’ 
allowances.  The  extensive  expansion  of  the 
armed  forces  following  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Korea  resulted  in  thousands  of 
National  Guardsmen  and  reservists  being 
called  into  active  duty  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  and  thousands  of  men  were  drafted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948.  Many  of  the  enlisted  men  thus 
ordered  to  active  duty  had  families,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  it  might  become 
necessary  in  the  future  to  draft  men  with 
dependents.88 
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In  order  to  prevent  widespread  hardship 
for  the  families  of  enlisted  men  whose  mili¬ 
tary  pay  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  their  immediate  dependents  Con¬ 
gress  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
allowances  for  the  families  of  service  men 
during  the  mobilization.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  enactment  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  771,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  8 
September  1950),  and  entitled  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  This 
measure  amended  the  compensation  act  on 
a  temporary  basis  to  provide  dependency 
allowances  for  those  lowest  grade  enlisted 
men  who  had  dependents  not  receiving  such 
allowances  under  the  1949  act  and  slightly 
increasing  the  allowances  to  other  personnel 
with  more  than  two  dependents. 

The  existing  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
for  personnel  with  two  or  less  dependents  m 
grades  E-4  through  E-7  were  continued  at 
$67.50,  monthly,  and  when  there  were  over 
two  dependents  it  was  increased  to  $75.00. 
The  lower  enlisted  grades,  E-l  through  E-3, 
which  were  not  entitled  to  quarters  allow¬ 
ances  under  the  1949  act,  were  authorized 
a  quarters  allowance  of  $45  in  cases  where 
there  was  one  dependent,  $67.50  for  two, 
and  $75  for  more  than  two.  The  payment  of 
these  allowances  was  made  contingent  on 
the  individual  receiving  the  allowance  mak¬ 
ing  an  allotment  to  his  dependents  of  not 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  allowance  plus 
$40  from  his  pay  in  the  case  of  personnel 
in  grades  E-l  through  E-3;  $60  for  per¬ 
sonnel  in  grades  E-4  and  E-5;  and  $80  for 
personnel  ifi  grades  E-6  and  E-7.30 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  did  not 
solve  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
pay  as  the  cost  of  living  continued  to  rise, 
and  shot  up  tojiew  heights  after  the  United 
Stated  became  involved  m  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict,  The  Consumers  Price  Index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  increased  nearly 
10  per  cent  between  October  1949  and  Au¬ 
gust  1951.®°  In  the  fail  of  1951  hearings 
were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  H.  R.  5664, 
a  bill  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  pay 
and  allowances  for  members  of  the  armed 
services.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  A. 
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Lovett,  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg,  and  other 
distinguished  civilian  and  military  leaders 
testified  in  favor  of  such  an  increase  of 
pay.  General  Vandenberg  urged  an  increase 
on  the  grounds  of  increasing  cost  of  living 
and  the  necessity  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  relaxation  of  rental  control  and  of 
the  tendency  to  curtail  the  fringe  benefits 
of  the  armed  services.  Vandenberg  felt  that 
pay  increases  were  necessary  in  order  to 
compensate  for  these  developments  and  to 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  the  Air  Force 
on  a  practically  all-volunteer  basis  and  at  a 
high  stage  of  morale.91  It  was  also  felt  that 
the  pay  of  the  personnel  of  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment  should  be  increased  to  keep  in 
line  with  the  recent  10  per  cent  increase 
in  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
federal  government.  Finally  on  19  May  1952 
legislation  was  enacted  which  amended  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pay  and  allowances  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services.02 

In  the  summer  of  1949,  before  the  final 
enactment  of  the  legislation  intended  to 
improve  the  pay  structure  of  the  armed 
services,  Congress  also  took  action  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation  which  existed  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage  of  housing  for  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  families.  By  the  passage 
of  the  Wherry  Act,  approved  8  August  1949, 
Congress  created  a  Military  Housing  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  to  be  used  to  insure  mortages 
under  the  FHA  supervision,  so  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  financing  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  construction  of  rental  housing  on  or 
in  areas  adjacent  to  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  installations.™ 

The  Wherry  Act  was  amended  early  in 
1950  to  make  it  easier  for  air  bases  to  ar¬ 
range  for  housing'  construction  with  private 
funds.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951, 
6,364  of  24,888  family  units  certified  to  the 
FHA  for  Air  Force  housing  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  expansion  of  the  Air  Force  was 
so  rapid  and  the  consequent  need  for  hous¬ 
ing  was  so  great,  however,  that  even  these 
measures  were  to  prove  insufficient.01 

It  was  not  sufficient,  of  course,  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  the  Career  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  Wherry  Act,  which- were 
intended  to  encourage  officers  and  enlisted 
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men  to  seek  careers  in  the  USAF  and  the 
other  services;  it  was  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  with  peacetime  draft  legislation 
in  order  to  keep  the  armed  forces  supplied 
with  recruits  and  to  have  a  pool  of  man¬ 
power  ready  to  draw  on  in  emergency.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  World  War  n  Congress  had 
to  enact  legislation  extending  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1940  in  order  to  provide  the 
armed  forces  with  the  manpower  they 
needed.  Such  measures  were  enacted  into 
law  on  14  May  and  29  June  1946.83  The  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1943 
and  the  Universal  Military  Training  Act 
of  1951  were  also  important  to  the  Air  Force 
as  it  began  to  expand  again.90  These  meas¬ 
ures  helped  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of 
the  Air  Force  by  stimulating  volunteering. 
In  the  spring  of  1948  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  W.  Stuart  Symington  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  the- Air  Force  could  secure  all  the  ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  it  needed  through  volun¬ 
teer  enlistments.  The  Air  Force,  however, 
joined  the  Army  and  Navy  in  asking  for  the 
quick  enactment  of  a  universal  military 
training  law  as  essential  to  build-up  the 
national  defense  team:  the  Air  Force  de¬ 
pended  on  an  adequately  armed  and 
manned  Army  for  technical  services  and, 
for  troop  support.97 

In  1946  the  personnel  strength  of  the  Air 
Force  was  455,515.8S  The  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948  authorized  a  military  personnel 
strength  of  502,000  officers  and  enlisted  men 
for  the  Air  Force,  plus  15,000  one-year  en¬ 
listees.83  There  was,  however,  a  considerable 
drop  in  the  personnel  strength  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  other  armed  services,  as  a 
result  of  President  Truman’s  cut  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  budgets  in  the  fall  of  1948.  The  Air 
Force  personnel  goal  was  cut  from  502,000 
to '412,000  by  1  July  1949,  and  volunteering, 
stimulated  by  the  draft  threat,  now  met  the 
needs  of  the  armed  services.100  The  outbreak 
of  fighting  in  Korea  sharply  reversed  this 
downward  trend.  From  a  starting  position 
of  48  regular  wings  and  an  authorized  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  strength  of  416,314  the  Air 
Force  was  authorized  by  a  series  of  deci¬ 
sions  made  in  July  1950  and  January  1951 
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to  expand  to  a  total  of  95  wings  and  1,061,- 
000  military  personnel  by  30  June  1952.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1951  the  Air  Force 
reached  a  strength  of  87  wings  and  788,381 
personnel.  This  included  22  wings  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  10  wings  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  called  to  active  duty,  as 
well  as  over  100,000  Air  Force 1  reservists 
called  to  duty  as  individuals,101 
Another  contribution  to  the  military  per¬ 
sonnel  strength  of  the  Air  Force  was  made 
by  the  Women  in  the  Air  Force  (WAF) .  The 
Women’s  Armed  Services  Integration  Act 
of  1948,  approved  12  June  1948,  established 
the  Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC)  in  the 
Regular  Army  and  authorized  the  enlist¬ 
ment  and  appointment  of  women  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  Regular  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  and  in  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps.102  Title  III  of  the  Act  dealt  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  enlistment  and  appointment 
of  women  in  the  Regular  Air  Force.  Under 
this  act  women,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
integrated  into  the  Air  Force  on  the  same 
basis  as  men;  and  the  laws  applicable  to 
male  personnel  of  the  Regular  Air  Force 
were  to  be  equally  applicable  to  female  per¬ 
sonnel,  except  as  “otherwise  specifically 
'  provided.”  One  exception  was  in  Section 
303(c)  of  the  act  which  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  that  female  officers  should  “be  per¬ 
manently  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  grades  from  second  lieutenant  to 
lieutenant  colonel,  inclusive.”  Another  ex¬ 
ception  was  the  provision  that  Section  509 
of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  was  not 
to  be  applicable  to  the  promotion  of  female 
officers  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
Another  was  that  there  was  not  to  be  more 
than  one  female  officer  at  any  given  time 
on  duty  serving  m  the  temporary  grade  of 
colonel.  The  WAF  personnel  were  not  to 
exceed  in  strength  2  per  cent  of  the  author¬ 
ized  Regular  Air  Force  strength.  The  hus¬ 
bands  of  WAF  personnel  were  not  to  be 
considered  dependents  unless  in  fact  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  wives  for  their  chief  sup¬ 
port;  the  children  of  WAF  personnel  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  dependents  unless 
the  father  were  dead.  These  and  other  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  special  provisions  made  in  the 
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act  were  framed  to  adapt  the  law  to  the 
special  needs  of  female  personnel.  Provi¬ 
sion  was  also  made  for  the  appointment  of 
female  warrant  officers,  for  the  recruiting 
of  female  enlisted  personnel,  and  for  the 
integration  of  female  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  For  the 
first  two  years  following  the  date  of  this 
act  the  number  of  female  personnel  in  the 
Air  Force  was  not  to  exceed  300  commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  40  warrant  officers,  and  4,000 
enlisted  women103  In  May  1951  a  greatly 
expanded  WAF  program,  calling  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  ultimate  strength  of  48,000  was 
announced.104 

Unification  made  apparent  the  need  for  a 
uniform  code  of  military  justice  applicable 
to  personnel  of  all  the  armed  services  After 
discussion  of  the  question  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  secretaries  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  1948  to  draw  up  such 
a  code.105  This  committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  Edmund  Morgan,  Jr ,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  supplemented  by  a  work¬ 
ing  group  of  15  persons,  made  a  7-month 
study  of  the  project.  The  end  result  of  this 
combined  effort  was  S.  857,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  This  was 
a  companion  bill  to  HR.  4080,  as  amended 
and  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  extensive  committee  hearings,  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  4080,  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  with  certain  amendments  agreed  on 
in  conference  committee.  So  enacted  into 
law  on  5  May  1950,  Public  Law  506,  81 
Cong.,  2  Sess,  established  a  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  for  the  government  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.100  The 
purpose  of  the  uniform  code  was  to  provide 
a  single,  unified,  consolidated,  and  codified 
system  of  criminal  law  and  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure  equally  applicable  to  all  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.107  This  measure 
constituted  an  important  contribution  to 
the  real  unification  of  the  armed  services. 

In  the  five  years  after  World  War  II  Con¬ 
gress  also  enacted  many  other  laws  dealing 
with  such  military  personnel  matters  as 
insurance,  leave,  disability  compensation, 
dependents’  allowances,  etc.  This  legisla- 
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tion,  of  course,  was  as  pertinent  to  Air 
Force  personnel  as  it  was  to  those  of  the 
other  armed  services. 

In  this  five-year  period  Congress  passed 
several  measures  amending  the  Rational 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  and  in 
1951  it  radically  changed  the  government 
life  insurance  program  by  enactment  of  the 
Servicemen’s  Indemnity  Act  of  1951.  Under 
the  1940  act  service  personnel  could  take 
out  national  service  life  insurance  in 
amounts  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  more 
than  $10,000.  There  were  seven  different 
plans  available,  similar  to  those  of  com¬ 
mercial  companies.  The  insured  paid  pre¬ 
miums  with  the  exceptions  already  noted 
in  the  case  of  aviation  cadets  and  stu¬ 
dents.108 

The  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  was  amended  by  the  Insurance  Act 
of  1946  to  liberalize  several  of  its  provisions 
and  to  authorize  a  new  benefit  for  National 
service  life  insurance  policyholders  m  the 
form  of  a  total  disability  income  provision 
which  could  be  added  at  any  time  to  any 
NSLI  policy  for  a  small  premium.  It  pro¬ 
vided  for  payments  to  the  insured  of  $5.00 
per  month  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance  in 
force  whenever  he  was  totally  disabled  for 
six  consecutive  months  or  longer.10*  Public 
Law  5,  80  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved  21  Feb¬ 
ruary  1947)  further  amended  the  insurance 
act  of  1940  to  make  persons  commissioned 
and  ordered  into  active  service  eligible  for 
national  service  life  insurance  upon  appli¬ 
cation  made  within  120  days  after  entrance 
into  such  active  service.110 

Another  amending  act,  Public  Law  838, 
80  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  29  June  1948), 
permitted  the  renewal  of  a  NSL  five-year 
level  premium  term  policy,  issued  prior  to  1 
January  1948,  for  an  additional  five  years 
without  medical  examination  and  at  the 
premium  rate  for  the  attained  age.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  also  made  that  such  insurance 
should  be  automatically  renewed  for  totally 
disabled  persons  for  a  five-year  period  un¬ 
less  they  elected  insurance  on  some  other 
plan.111  The  National  Service  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  1940  was  further  amended  by 
Public  Law  69,  81  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved 
23  May  1949),  to  clarify  the  provision  re- 
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lating  to  the  payment  of  lump-sum  insur¬ 
ance  settlements  to  beneficiaries.112 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  program  of  insurance  for  service¬ 
men  came  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
23,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved  25  April 
1951),  Part  I  of  this  measure  was  entitled 
the  Serviceman’s  Indemnity  Act  of  1951, 
and  Part  II  was  entitled  the  Insurance  Act 
of  1951.  The  Serviceman’s  Indemnity  Act 
provided  $10,000  free  life  insurance  cover¬ 
age  for  all  members  of  the  armed  forces 
serving  on  or  after  27  June  1951.  Under  this 
new  insurance  plan  all  servicemen  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  including  cadets  and  midship¬ 
men,  were  automatically  covered  by  a  $10,- 
000  government  indemnity  (less  any  NSLI 
or  United  States  government  life  insurance 
in  force)  in  case  of  death.  The  coverage  was 
in  effect  for  120  days  after  leaving  active 
duty.  Upon  death  payment  was  to  be  made 
to  the  beneficiaries  in  120  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $92.90  each.  Payment  was  to  be 
made  only  to  certain  classes  of  close  rela¬ 
tives.  An  individual  already  insured  under 
a  permanent  plan  of  national  service  or 
United  States  government  life  insurance 
might  eleet  to  surrender  his  contract  for  its 
cash  value,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
coverage  under  the  indemnity  act  while  in 
active  service  and  would  also  be  eligible  to 
purchase  postservice  insurance  on  the  same 
plan,  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  he  had  surrendered  for  cash.111 

The  Insurance  Act  of  1951  provided  that 
servicemen  could  no  longer  purchase  new 
national  service  life  insurance  policies. 
However,  an  individual  could  purchase 
postservice  insurance  from  the  United 
States  government  within  120  days  after 
leaving  active  service.  This  would  be  five- 
year  term  insurance,  renewable,  nonpar- 
ticipating,  and  nonconvertible.  The  pre¬ 
mium  payments  were  to  be  based  on  at¬ 
tained  age  and  lower  than  the  premium 
payment  rates  for  NSLI  on  the  five- 
year  level  term  plan.  An  individual  un- 
insurable  as  a  result  of  service  connected 
disability  could  purchase  a  new  type  of  non¬ 
participating  postservice  insurance.  Pre¬ 
miums  could  be  waived  in  case  of  total 
disability.114 
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This  insurance  plan  was  obviously  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  servicemen  on  active  duty  in 
that  it  gave  them  life  insurance  protection 
at  no  expense  to  themselves  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  period  of  active  service.  When 
they  left  the  service  they  could  still  pur¬ 
chase  government  insurance  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  cost  and  they  had  the  assurance  of  in¬ 
surance  protection  in  case  of  disability.  The 
indemnity  act  also  had  the  advantage  of 
effecting  substantial  savings  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  savings  which  would  increase  as 
the  amount  of  national  service  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  and  the  amount  of  adminis¬ 
trative  work  m  connection  therewith  di¬ 
minished.115 

In  1951  Congress  also  enacted  two  other 
laws  amending  the  insurance  act  of  1940. 
Public  Law  36,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess  (approved 
18  May  1951)  provided  that  dividends  on 
national  service  life  insurance  should  be 
applied  in  the  payment  of  premiums  unless 
the  insured  requested  payment  in  cash.11® 
Public  Law  104,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved 
2  August  1951)  authorized  renewals  of  level 
premium  term  insurance  for  successive  five- 
year  periods.117 

Finally,  in  connection  with  insurance 
coverage  and  related  government  benefits 
for  servicemen  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  so-called  veteran’s  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  in  1950,  1952, 
and  1953,  have  in  effect  made  service  in  the 
armed  forces  since  16  September  1940  “cov¬ 
ered  employment”  with  all  that  means  in 
terms  of  Social  Security  survivor  benefits 118 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  provisions 
for  disabled  military  personnel,  included  in 
the  insurance  acts,  Congress  enacted  other 
legislation  dealing  with  disability  resulting 
from  service  in  the  armed  forces.  Public 
Law  680,  80  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  19 
June  1948)  provided  for  the  retention  in 
service  of  disabled  Army  and  Air  Force 
personnel  until  their  recovery  had  reached 
a  point  where  they  would  no  longer  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  treatment  in  a  military  hospital  or 
retention  in  the  service.110  Another  act,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  877,  8G-Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  2 
July  1948),  increased  the  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  veterans  who  had  service  con¬ 
nected  disabilities  and  dependents  and 
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whose  disability  was  rated  at  not  less  than 
60  per  cent.120  The  next  year  Congress  en¬ 
acted  Public  Law  108,  81  Cong.,  1  Sess.  {ap¬ 
proved  20  June  1949),  which  provided  bene¬ 
fits  for  reservists  who  suffered  disability  or 
death  while  engaged  in  active  duty  for  pe¬ 
riods  of  less  than  30  days,  or  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  inactive-duty  training.  It  was  spe¬ 
cified  that  such  reserve  personnel  or  their 
beneficiaries  were  to  receive  the  same  pen¬ 
sions,  compensation,  death  gratuities,  re¬ 
tirement  pay,  hospital  benefits,  and  pay 
and  allowances  as  those  received  by  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  regular  components.  This  pro¬ 
vision  for  equal  benefits  also  applied  to  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
ground  and  air,  and  to  the  federally  recog¬ 
nized  National  Guard  of  the  states,  terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.121  This 
legislation  was  beneficial  in  that  it  removed 
one  of  the  major  inequities  existing  in  the 
personnel  regulations  dealing  with  the  re¬ 
serve  components  and  the  National  Guard, 
It  also  created  greater  incentive  for  service 
in  the  reserve  and  the  National  Guard,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Air  Reserve  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  in  which  service  was  likely 
to  present  more  hazards.* 

The  ma]or  post-war  personnel  legislation 
of  the  postwar  years  dealing  with  leave  was 
the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946.  This 
legislation  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
all  personnel  in  the  armed  forces  equal 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  leave.  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  each  member  of  the  armed  forces 
was  entitled  to  leave  at  the  rate  of  2Yz 
calendar  days  per  month  of  active  service, 
excluding  periods  of  absence  without  leave. 
Such  leave  was  not  to  be  accumulated  in 
an  amount  of  over  120  calendar  days.  After 
31  August  1946,  however,  no  member  of  the 
armed  forces  was  to  be  permitted  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  leave  in  excess  of  60  days.  On  dis¬ 
charge  enlisted  members  of  the  armed 
forces  were  to  be  compensated  for  accumu¬ 
lated  leave  in  excess  of  60  days  on  the 
basis  of  their  base  and  longevity  pay 
as  of  the  date  of  their  discharge  if  dis¬ 
charged  before  31  August  1946,  or  on 
31  August  1946  if  discharged  at  a  later 

•The  air  reservist  who  flew  only  on  week-ends  was  mors 
likely  to  continue  his  service  In  the  reserve  when  assured  the 
same  death  and  disability  benefits  as  Regulars. 
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date.  There  was  to  be  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  subsistence  and  allow¬ 
ances.  Settlement  and  compensation  was  to 
be  in  cash  or  in  United  States  bonds.  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  a  serviceman  with 
accumulated  leave  these  payments  were  to 
be  made  to  the  immediate  survivors.  Such 
payments  were  to  be  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion.122  This  measure  was  amended  several 
times  in  the  next  three  years  to  liberalize 
and  clarify  its  provisions.123  The  generous 
leave  privileges  and  terminal  leave  bonuses 
granted  by  this  legislation  offered  added 
incentives  for  service  in  the  Air  Force  and 
the  other  armed  services. 

Some  other  fields  in  which  Congress  en¬ 
acted  personnel  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  include  ab¬ 
sentee  voting,  free  postage,  and  extension 
of  the  time  limit  for  filing  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  During  World  War  n  Congress  en¬ 
acted  two  measures  to  facilitate  absentee 
voting  by  service  personnel.  Public  Law  712, 
77  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  16  September 
1942)  provided  that  no  person  in  the  armed 
forces  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  members  of  Congress  and  for  Presi¬ 
dential  electors  because  of  absence  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  state  laws  prescribing 
registration  or  payment  of  poll  tax.121  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  277,  78  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  which  became 
law  on  1  April  1944  without  the  President’s 
signature,  required  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  to  make  postcard  ballot  applica¬ 
tion  forms  available  to  those  serving  in  the 
armed  forces.  It  also  repealed  all  of  the 
1942  law  except  those  provisions  waiving 
registration  and  poll  tax  requirements  for 
voting.  It  urged  the  states  to  liberalize  their 
own  election  laws  and  allow  the  Federal 
postcard  to  serve  as  a  registration  form 
and  as  a  request  for  a  ballot.  It  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  special  Federal  war  ballot  to  be 
used  in  voting  for  United  States  Representa¬ 
tives,  Senators,  and  Presidential  electors. 
By  15  July  1944  the  governors  of  all  the 
states  could  report  that  they  had  set  up 
procedures  for  absentee  voting,  all  but  four 
of  them  had  accepted  the  use  of  the  Federal 
postcard  as  suggested.  Undoubtedly  this 
legislation  contributed  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  eligible  service  per- 
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sonnel  (29.1  per  cent)  voted  in  the  1944 
elections.125 

In  1945  the  United  States  War  Ballot 
Commission,  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  made  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  Soldier  Vot¬ 
ing  law  in  1944.  Their  proposals  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  existing  law  were  incorporated 
in  Public  Law  348,  79  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (ap¬ 
proved  19  April  1946).  This  act  eliminated 
the  Federal  ballot  and  reduced  the  role  of 
the  Federal  government  in  the  voting  proc¬ 
ess  to  that  of  furnishing  postcard  applica¬ 
tions  for  state  ballots.  It  also  made  a  series 
of  recommendations  to  the  states  for  facili¬ 
tating  and  liberalizing  absentee  voting 
procedures.  This  legislation  was  intended  to 
be  permanent  in  nature  and  not  a  wartime 
expedient — it  would  enable  servicemen  who 
were  stationed  outside  their  home  states, 
whether  in  this  country  or  overseas,  to 
exercise  their  voting  rights  in  peacetime  as 
well  as  during  time  of  war.  Many  states 
acted  on  the  recommendation  embodied  in 
this  law,  and  by  1952  at  least  14  states  had 
enacted  legislation  liberalizing  their  laws 
on  absentee  voting.120  In  1950  Congress 
made  two  minor  amendments  to  the  ab¬ 
sentee  voting  law  of  1942.  One  required  that 
the  postcard  ballot  applications  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  eligible  persons;  previously  the 
law  had  required  only  that  the  ballots  be 
made  available.  The  other  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  free  airmail  postage  should  be 
supplied  for  balloting  materials  regardless 
of  weight.127  Doubtlessly  the  fact  that  the 
absentee  voting  legislation  enabled  increas¬ 
ingly  large  numbers  of  Air  Force  personnel 
to  become  active  voting  constituents  had 
had  an  effect  on  the  attitudes  and  action 
of  many  members  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
Air  Force  legislation,  although  the  influence 
of  such  a  factor  is  hard  to  judge.  Certainly 
the  effect  on  morale  of  legislation  protect¬ 
ing  the  voting  rights  of  service  personnel 
was  good,  and  such  action  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  American  democratic  tradition. 

The  development  of  hostilities  in  Korea 
In  1950  resulted  in  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  609,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  (approved  12 
July  1950) .  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
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free  mailing  privileges  were  granted  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  active  duty  in  Korea  or  in  such 
other  areas  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  designate  as  combat  zones 
or  theaters  of  military  operations,  This 
legislation  was  to  be  effective  until  30  June 
1951. 138  The  continuance  of  hostilities  in 
Korea  beyond  that  time  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  54,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess. 
(approved  26  June  1951).  This  law  extended 
the  free  mailing  privilege  for  two  more 
years.129 

The  sending  and  receiving  of  mail  is  an 
exceedingly  important  morale  factor  among 
military  personnel  in  the  field,  and  the  free 
mailing  privileges  are  particularly  desirable 
under  combat  conditions  which  might  make 
it  very  difficult  or  impossible  for  military 
personnel  to  get  stamps.  This  privilege  was 
similar  to  that  granted  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  in  previous  wars.139 

There  were  several  other  personnel  meas¬ 
ures  enacted  in  1950-51  which,  for  the  most 
part,  grew  out  of  the  Korean  emergency. 
These  concerned  members  of  the  Air  Force 
and  of  the  other  armed  services.  One  of 
these  was  Public  Law  779,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess. 
(approved  9  September  1950),  which 
amended  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
to  make  provision  for  the  induction  into 
the  armed  forces  of  medical,  dental,  and 
allied  specialists  to  meet  the  personnel 
needs  of  the  three  services.  Those  persons 
eligible  for  induction  under  this  act  were 
placed  in  four  priority  groups.  Those  who 
had  been  deferred  to  complete  their  pro¬ 
fessional  training  in  World  War  n  and 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  Army  and 
Navy  programs  relating  to  these  specialties 
were  to  have  first  priority  for  induction.131 

Another  measure  was  framed  to  give  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  combat  zones  necessary 
leeway  in  the  matter  of  filing  income  tax 
estimates.  Public  Law  908,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess, 
(approved  2  January  1951),  permitted  for 
service  personnel  in  a  combat  zone  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  time  limit  for  filing  amended 
declarations  of  estimated  tax  (necessary 
because  of  the  1950  income  tax  increase)  ,132 

Minor  benefits  for  members  of  the  armed 
services  included  Public  Law  1,  82  Cong., 
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1  Sess.  (approved  21  February  1951), 
which  amended  an  act  of  5  December  1942 
permitting  the  free  importation  of  bona- 
fide  gifts  from  members  of  the  armed  forces 
on  duty  abroad.  The  amending  act  extended 
this  importation  privilege  for  two  years. 
Another  was  Public  Law  124,  82  Cong.,  1 
Sess.  (approved  24  August  1951),  which 
provided  that  there  would  be  no  tax  im¬ 
posed  on  free-of-charge  admissions  for 
service  personnel  in  uniform.1  ’* 

Significant  of  a  development  arising  from 
the  long  service  overseas  of  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces  was  Public  Law 
6,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  19  March 
1951),  which  amended  Public  Law  717,  81st 
Congress,  to  extend  the  period  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  United  States  (with  non¬ 
quota  immigration  visas)  of  alien  spouses 
and  minor  children  of  American  citizens 
who  were  members  of  the  armed  services.114 
The  importance  of  this  legislation  to  those 
members  of  the  Air  Force  who  had  married 
foreign  nationals  while  servmg  overseas  is 
obvious. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  post¬ 
war  program  of  personnel  legislation  was 
that  dealing  with  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  members  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  probably  had  better  reason 
to  complain  of  inadequate  legislation  for 
the  organization  and  financial  support  of 
their  activities  than  did  those  of  any  other 
component  of  the  Air  Force.  After  World 
War  II  ended,  the  services  were  anxious  to 
build  up  ample  reserve  strength;  hence  re¬ 
serve  status  was  offered  to  all  honorably 
discharged  personnel.  Out  of  the  demobiliz¬ 
ing  millions,  234,000  officers  and  196,000 
enlisted  men  joined  the  AAF  Reserve.1-1*5 

The  plans  for  a  large  reserve  program  did 
not  materialize  at  this  time,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  manpower  and  budgetary  defi¬ 
ciencies.  At  first  the  program  for  the  Air 
Reserve  was  geared  to  130  bases  and  tacti¬ 
cal  and  training  aircraft;  by  1947  only  70 
bases  were  active.  The  economy  program 
of  1948-49  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  man¬ 
power  and  funds  for  bases  and  equipment; 
this  shortage  forced  a  cut  to  41  bases  and 
finally  to  23.™ 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  trans- 
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ferred  all  the  Army’s  air  assets,  including 
the  Air  Reserve,  to  the  USAF.137  The  Army- 
Navy  Nurse’s  Act  of  1947  and  the  Women’s 
Armed  Services  Act  of  1948  made  nurses 
and  women  of  the  WAC,  the  Air  Force  con¬ 
tingent  of  which  had  become  the  WAF,  eli¬ 
gible  to  join  the  Air  Force  Reserve.138  Public 
Law  460,  80  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  (approved  25 
March  1948)  gave  the  Air  Force  Reserve  the 
incentive  of  drill  pay;  and  Title  III  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and  Re¬ 
tirement  Act  (approved  29  June  1948) 
gave  Air  Reserve  personnel  the  incentive  of 
retirement  pay  based  on  extended  active 
duty  and  on  credits  given  for  other  duty.130 
As  previously  stated,  Public  Law  108,  81 
Cong.,  1  Sess ,  (approved  20  June  1949) 
provided  benefits  for  Air  Force  Reserve 
members  who  became  disabled  or  died  while 
engaged  in  active  duty  for  periods  of  less 
than  30  days,  or  while  engaged  m  active 
duty  training.  The  benefits  were  to  be  the 
same  as  those  received  by  regulars.140  The 
three  last-mentioned  laws  also  pertained 
to  the  Air  National  Guard,  which  had  been 
re-established  in  1946  for  all  48  states  and 
was  soon  extended  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii.141 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Authorization 
Act  of  1949  specified  that  the  Air  National 
Guard  (the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
while  m  the  service  of  the  United  States) 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve, 
along  with  the  Regular  Air  Force,  were 
components  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States.  It  authorized  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  a  personnel  strength  of  150,- 
000  officers,  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
men;  and  for  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Reserve  a  strength  of  500,000.  This  did  not 
include  those  Air  National  Guard  personnel 
on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States.142  The  Air  Force  Organization  Act  of 
1951,  making  some  changes  in  nomencla¬ 
ture  and  organization,  specified  that  the 
United  States  Air  Force  should  consist  of 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve,  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  Air 
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Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Authorization  Act  of 
1949  were  both  to  be  reserve  components  of 
the  Air  Force  and  were  to  provide  reserves 
for  military  service.  The  organization  act 
also  provided  that  there  should  be  on  the 
Air  Staff  a  general  officer  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force.143 

Other  laws  also  helped  the  reserves,  but 
there  continued  to  be  a  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  reorganizing  the  reserve  components  of 
all  the  services;  in  1948  an  interservice  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  each  service 
should  have  a  single  reserve  component  in¬ 
stead  of  two  or  more  competing  groups. 
This  would  mean,  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force,  that  the  National  Guard 
would  be  merged  with  the  existing  reserve 
organizations.  The  Department  of  Defense 
was  currently  recommending  such  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  Air  Force,144 

However,  no  such  legislation  was  enacted 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  study.  Not 
until  1952  was  legislation  enacted  which 
would  remove  inequities  and  discrepancies, 
and  place  all  reserve  components,  insofar 
as  it  was  possible,  on  an  equal  basis.  This 
legislation  was  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952,  which  had  as  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  the  bringing  together  in  one  statute, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  of  the 
great  number  of  laws  relating  to  the  re¬ 
serve  components  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  Its 
secondary  purpose  was  to  correct  certain 
existing  defects  in  policies  and  practices  re¬ 
lating  to  the  reserves  and  to  the  individual 
members  thereof.145 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discus¬ 
sion  that  personnel  legislation  occupied  an 
important  part  in  the  congressional  legis¬ 
lative  program  dealing  with  the  national 
military  establishment  in  the  period  1946- 
51.  This  legislation  dealt  with  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  m  such  measures  as  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and  Re¬ 
tirement  Equalization  Act,  the  Career  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  and  the  act  providing  for 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  re- 
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fleeted  the  development  of  the  unification 
of  the  services.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
personnel  legislation  was  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  national  military  establish¬ 
ment  by  providing  for  the  procurement  of 
sufficient  personnel  to  man  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  and  by  taking  measures  to  promote 
their  efficiency  and  morale.  Such  measures 
include  the  improvement  of  the  system  of 
promotion  and  elimination  of  officer  per¬ 
sonnel;  the  equalization  and  liberalization 
of  retirement  and  other  benefits;  increases 
in  pay  and  allowances;  improvement  of 
housing  conditions;  generous  insurance 
provisions;  and  various  acts  granting  minor 
benefits.  If  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  not  always  fully  attained,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  reserve  components,  it  can 
be  said,  nevertheless,  that  Congress’  per¬ 
sonnel  program  did  a  great  deal  to  increase 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  other  services  at  a  time  when 
a  strong  military  establishment  was  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important  for  national 
security  and  the  preservation  of  world 
peace. 

LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  MATERIEL, 

APPROPRIATIONS,  AND  RELATED  MAHERS 

Although  the  procurement  of  materiel 
was  not  the  pressing  problem  for  the  Air 
Force  in  1946  that  it  had  been  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  great  expansion  prior  to  and  during 
World  War  II,  Air  Force  planners  were, 
nevertheless,  interested  in  securing  pro¬ 
curement  legislation  which  would  prevent 
a  repetition  of  mistakes  made  during  the 
war.  A  comment  from  Headquarters,  AAF 
to  the  Research  and  Development  Division 
in  November  1946,  listed  as  desirable  at 
least  15  revisions  of  H.R,  7209,  a  procure¬ 
ment  bill  which  the  War  Department  was 
then  considering  for  submission  to  Con¬ 
gress.148 

After  the  end  of  the  war  procurement  ac¬ 
tivities  sank  to  a  low  level.  Public  Law  615, 
79  Cong,  2  Sess.  (approved  7  August  1946) 
discontinued  the  reports  to  Congress  of  air¬ 
craft  procurement  contracts  in  excess  of 
$150,000  formerly  required  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.141  There  was  no  other  significant 
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procurement  legislation  enacted  in  1946 
with  the  exception  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  (ap¬ 
proved  23  July  1946),  which  amended  the 
Act  of  June  7,  1939,  and  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of 
stocks  of  certain  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  to  the  national  defense.148 
Some  of  these  materials  were  needed  m  the 
construction  of  military  aircraft. 

Section  213(a)  in  Title  II  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  of  1947  contained  im¬ 
portant  provisions  in  regard  to  procure-  / 
ment.  It  provided  that  the  Munitions  Board, 
which  was  established  by  the  act  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment, 
should  coordinate  the  procurement  plans 
of  the  National  Military  Establishments’ 
departments  and  agencies,  recommend 
assignments  of  procurement  responsibilities 
among  the  several  military  services,  plan 
for  standardization  of  specifications  and 
the  allocation  of  purchase  authority  on  a 
single  procurement  basis,  and  perform  a 
variety  of  administrative  controls  in  pro¬ 
curement  matters.140 

The  trend,  indicated  in  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  to  consolidate  and  unify,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  procurement  activities  of 
the  armed  services  was  continued  in  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947, 
which  became  law  on  19  February  1948. 
This  act  made  uniform  all  the  laws  and 
rules  covering  purchase  procedures  for  the 
armed  forces  and  repealed  many  obsolete 
and  diverse  laws.  The  Armed  Services  Pro¬ 
curement  Act  provided  for  a  return  to 
normal  purchasing  procedures  through  the 
advertismg-bid  method  on  the  part  of  the 
armed  services,  including,  of  course  the 
tJSAF.  It  capitalized  on  the  lessons  learned 
in  wartime  purchasing  and  in  17  exceptions 
to  the  advertising-bid  system  provided  au¬ 
thority  for  procurement  through  negotia¬ 
tion.  These  exceptions  were  made  in  certam 
specific  and  limited  categories,  for  instance 
in  the  procurement  of  certain  classified  ma¬ 
teriel  and  equipment.  It  restated  the  rules 
governing  advertising  and  making  awards 
of  contracts,  and  fixed  the  types  of  con¬ 
tracts  which  could  be  used. 


The  procurement  act  gave  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  authority  to  make  emergency  pur¬ 
chases  of  war  material  abroad,  an  authority 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  been 
given  under  the  Act  of  June  20,  1914.  At  its 
conclusion,  the  procurement  act  stated 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  see 
that  the  interests  of  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  should  be  considered  in  the  making 
of  government  purchases  and  the  awarding 
of  contracts  for  supplies  and  services.110 

The  USAF  did  not  have  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  own  at  the  beginning  of  the 
80th  Congress  m  1948.  However,  a  program, 
containing  several  important  measures  re¬ 
lating  in  various  ways  to  procurement,  was 
formulated  during  this  session.  They  were: 
H.R.  6247,  the  Organic  Air  Act,  providing 
for  a  70-Group  Air  Force,  S.  2644,  Prototype 
Transport  and  Cargo  Aircraft,  a  proposed 
bill  to  authorize  construction  at  military 
installations  and  for  other  purposes  (1949 
construction);  S.  1560,  to  facilitate  per¬ 
formance  of  experimental  work  by  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments; 
S.  2760,  Radar  Land-Based  Warning  and 
Control  Installations;  S.  2761,  Joint  Long- 
Range  Proving  Ground  for  Guided  Missiles; 
and  S.  2762,  Air  Engineering  Development 
Center.151 

In  1948  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
assisted  the  President’s  Air  Policy  Board 
and  the  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board  m  formulating  a  four-year  program 
designed  to  provide  the  size  and  type  of  Air 
Force  in  being  which  would  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  for  national  security. 
Aimed  at  creating  by  1952  an  Air  Force 
which  would  be  capable  j>f  meeting  any 
international  crisis,  the  program  was  built 
around  70  groups  of  combat  aircraft.  Stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  realistic  view  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation,  which  had  become  threat¬ 
ening  now  that  Russia  had  shown  her  hand 
in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  had  instituted  the  Berlin  Block¬ 
ade,  such  a  great  expansion  of  the  Air 
Force,  from  55  to  70  groups,  was  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  entailed  a  tremendous  pro- 
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curement  program.1"'2  Congress  agreed  to 
the  70-group  plan  and,  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Authorization  Act  of  1949,  stated 
that  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States 
should  have  “an  authorized  strength  of  not 
to  exceed  seventy  United  States  Air  Force 
groups.’*15®  However,  this  program  very 
soon  after  its  inception  was  cut  back  to  48 
groups  by  an  economy-minded  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  original  plan  was  not  imple¬ 
mented  until  the  Korean  crisis  arose.* 
Meanwhile  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  was  to  be  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  Air  Force  procurement  program,  al¬ 
though  several  of  the  bills  listed  on  the 
aforementioned  legislative  program  for  en¬ 
actment  by  the  80th  Congress  were  to  be 
delayed  in  passage  until  later  sessions  of 
Congress.  One  measure  of  significance  to 
the  Air  Force  procurement  program  was  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1948  which  provided 
for  the  insertion  in  defense  contracts  and 
subcontracts  of  renegotiation  clauses, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  re-examine 
I  the  terms  of  the  contracts  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate  excessive  profits  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.154  The  Second  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1948,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  invoke  the  Rene¬ 
gotiation  Act  of  1948  in  any  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  ships,  aircraft,  aircraft 
parts,  and  the  construction  of  facilities  or 
installations  outside  the  United  States  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  This  in¬ 
vocation  involved  funds  made  available  for 
obligation  in  the  fiscal  year  1949.153  Some 
changes  were  made  in  renegotiation  pro¬ 
cedures  by  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
approved  23  March  1951.  This  legislation 
provided  that  contracts  on  which  the 
amounts  received  or  accrued  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  not  over  $250,000, 
and  subcontracts  amounting  to  not  more 
than  $25,000  in  the  fiscal  year,  should  not 
be  subject  to  renegotiation.  It  also  provided 
that  contracts  or  subcontracts  involving 
agricultural  products  and  products  of 
mines,  oil  wells,  and  gas  wells;  contracts  of 


•By  APR  20-15,  Organization  of  Air  Force  Combat  Wings, 
13  Dec  1948,  the  wing  father  than  the  group  was  designated 
as  the  basic  operational  unit  of  the  USAF  In  peace  and  war 
Actually  a  wing  normally  consisted  of  one  combat  group  with. 
Its  supporting  units  Henceforth  Air  Force  planning  and. 
programming  was  done  In  terms  of  wings  rather  than  groups 
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subcontracts  for  transportation  and  power 
made  with  a  common  carrier;  contracts  or 
subcontracts  made  with  certain  tax  exempt 
organizations;  and  contracts  or  subcon¬ 
tracts  not  having  a  direct  or  immediate 
connection  with  national  defense  all  should 
be  exempt  from  renegotiation  procedures. 
A  Renegotiation  Board,  composed  of  five 
members,  was  set  up  as  an  independent 
executive  agency  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act  were  carried  out.100 

In  the  summer  of  1949  USAF  procure¬ 
ment  activities  were  made  the  subject  of 
an  investigation  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  The  investigation  was 
sparked  by  charges  made  by  Representa- 
,  tive  James  E.  Van  Zandt  (Republican, 

\  Pennsylvania),  who  questioned  the  methods 
by  which  the  B-S6  heavy  bomber  was  pro¬ 
cured  and  expressed  doubt  of  its  value  in  the 
case  of  war.  The  use  of  the  B-36,  its  combat 
efficiency,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  was 
procured  were  thoroughly  vindicated  after 
the  committee  heard  the  testimony  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  Symington,  General 
Vandenberg,  other  leading  USAF  officers, 
and  prominent  aircraft  manufacturers.157 

In  reference  to  this  investigation,  and 
the  entire  controversy  over  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing  which  rose  out  of  it,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  its  final  report  on 
unification,  reached  the  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  USAF  had  the  primary  re-  j 
sponsibility  for  conducting  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing.  This  report  also  stated  that  the  nation 
must  rely  upon  the  professional  judgment 
of  the  leaders  of  the  USAF  that  the  B-36 
was  its  foremost  weapon  for  carrying  out 
its  strategic  bombing  mission  and  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  the  job.158 

The  Senate  also  took  action  to  secure  full 
information  on  the  armed  services  and  their 
state  of  preparedness  m  July  1950  when  it 
established  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  the  authority  of  a  Senate 
Resolution.  The  Preparedness  Subcommit¬ 
tee  sought  to  find  solutions  to  national  de¬ 
fense  problems  rather  than  to  simply  ex¬ 
pose  them.  Hence  it  aided  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  providing  informa¬ 
tion  and  reports  on  which  it  and  Congress 
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could  base  some  of  its  legislation  dealing 
with,  the  USAF  and  the  other  armed  serv- 
ices.1M 

International  developments  taking  place 
in  1949  and  1950  had  the  effect  of  tremend¬ 
ously  stimulating  and  complicating  the 
USAF  procurement  program  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  dimmish  as  a  result  of  budgetary 
cuts  forced  by  the  administration’s  economy 
program  in  1949.  The  United  States  signed 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949  and 
launched  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program.  Under  the  MDAP  the  United 
States  obligated  itself  to  furnish  military 
aid  to  those  countries  participating  in  this 
collective  security  pact.  This  aid  was  to  take 
the  form  of  weapons,  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  some 
200  military  aircraft  in  addition  to  other 
military  and  naval  equipment  had  been 
delivered  to  our  allies.  This  equipment  was 
taken  from  our  reserves  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  This  replacement,  together  with  the 
production  of  new  equipment  to  be  sent  to 
nations  receiving  aid  under  MDAP,  involved 
new  military  production  by  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  broadened  the  basis  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  mobilization.100  This,  of 
course,  with  the  sharp  increase  in  orders 
for  aircraft  and  other  aviation  materiel 
which  came  when  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  Korea  caused  a  great  expansion  of 
the  Air  Force,  created  a  procurement  prob¬ 
lem — that  of  speeding  up  production  so  as 
to  have  enough  aircraft  and  other  mate¬ 
riel  available  to  meet  our  own  needs  and 
those  of  our  allies. 

The  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948,  approved  2  July  1948,  had  established 
statutory  authority  for  a  program  whereby 
an  essential  nucleus  of  government-owned 
industrial  plants  and  a  national  reserve  of 
machine  tools  and  industrial  equipment 
was  to  be  maintained  so  as  to  be  available 
for  the  national  defense  and  war  produc¬ 
tion  m  time  of  emergency 101  In  order  to 
put  American  industry  in  readiness  to  meet 
the  new  national  emergency  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Korea,  Congress  took  ac¬ 
tion  by  passing  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  This  measure  established  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  priorities  and  allocations  for  mate- 
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rials  and  facilities  needed  for  defense  pur¬ 
poses;  authorized  the  requisition  of  such 
materials  and  facilities;  provided  financial 
assistance  for  the  expansion  of  productive 
capacity;  provided  for  wage  and  price  sta¬ 
bilization  and  the  settlement  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes;  and  set  up  credit  controls.102 

Because  of  the  Chinese  intervention  the 
Korean  conflict  lasted  longer  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  and  it  became  necessary  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  which  was  due  to  expire  30 
June  1951.  By  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
69,  82  Cong,  1  Sess.  (approved  30  June 
1951)  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  31  July  1951  (and  in  one  instance 
to  1  August  1951).  This  temporary  exten¬ 
sion  gave  Congress  time  to  enaet  more  com¬ 
prehensive  legislation  m  the  form  of  Public 
Law  96,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (approved  31  July 
1951),  which  extended  the  life  of  the  act 
for  approximately  11  months,  created  a 
small  Defense  Plants  Administration  to 
promote  the  utilization  of  small  business 
concerns  for  national  defense  and  essential 
civilian  production,  and  amended  those 
provisions  setting  up  economic  controls  of 
various  kinds.103  President  Truman  de¬ 
nounced  the  so-called  anti-inflation  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  amended  measure  as  being 
“gravely  deficient”  and  economic  stabiliza¬ 
tion  officials  predicted  another  round  of 
price  increases  which  would  send  the  post- 
Korea  inflation  spiral  higher.101  Regardless 
of  its  effect  on  economic  inflation  this  de¬ 
fense  production  legislation  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  facilitating  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  aircraft  and  other  materiel  by 
the  USAF  which  was  now  in  the  process  of 
sudden  expansion. 

In  1951  Congress  enacted  additional  legis¬ 
lation  dealing  with  procurement  proce¬ 
dures  Public  Law  921,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess. 
(approved  12  January  1951)  reactivated  for 
the  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  on  16  December  1950  Title  II  of 
the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  contracting  provisions  in  effect 
in  World  War  II.  It  was  also  provided  that 
contracts  entered  into  or  changed  under 
the  authority  of  this  law  should  include  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  books  and  rec- 
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ords  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractors  in¬ 
volved  should  be  open  to  examination  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  his  assistants.163  Public  Law  30,  82  Cong., 
1  Sess.  (approved  15  May  1951)  facilitated 
the  financing  of  defense  contracts  by  banks, 
and  Public  Law  245;  82  Cong.,  1  Sess  (ap¬ 
proved  31  August  1951)  amended  Section  4 
of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1947  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  all  con¬ 
tracts  negotiated  without  advertismg  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  authority  to  examine  the 
books  or  records  of  the  contractor  or  sub¬ 
contractors  concerned.166 

A  significant  development  in  procure¬ 
ment  occurred  in  1951  as  a  result  of  the 
aforementioned  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program,  under  which  the  Umted  States 
furnished  military  equipment  and  other 
forms  of  military  assistance  to  those  na¬ 
tions  which  had  signed  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  to  other  friendly  powers.  The 
United  States  was  committed  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  implemented  by  a  foreign  aid 
bill  appropriating  $1,314,010,000,  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  28  October  1949. 
The  military  equipment  thus  made  availa¬ 
ble  was  to  be  taken  from  excess  stocks  on 
hand,  from  service  stock  not  in  current 
use,  or  it  was  to  be  new  materiel  obtained 
through  regular  procurement  channels. 
The  procurement  of  the  aircraft  and  re¬ 
lated  materiel  to  implement  this  program 
became  the  responsibility  of  the  USAF 
which  assigned  the  job  to  the  Air  Materiel 
Command.167 

More  billions  were  appropriated  for 
mutual  defense  assistance  in  1950  and 
1951.168  Procurement  for  this  program  was 
slowed  down,  despite  generous  grants  of 
funds,  by  the  slowness  with  which  our  air¬ 
craft  production  program  got  under  way 
and  by  the  development  of  industrial  bot¬ 
tlenecks.  Then,  too,  American  involvement 
in  Korea  brought  about  a  rapid  expansion 
of  the  USAF  and  a  multiplication  of  pro¬ 
curement  demands.  These  factors,  plus  the 
fact  that  American  dollars  spent  abroad  for 
aircraft  and  related  materiel  would 
strengthen  the  economic  condition  of  our 
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allies  and  help  them  to  develop  facilities  for 
supplying  their  own  military  needs,  caused 
the  USAF  to  resort  to  foreign  procurement. 
On  15  February  1951  the  authority  of  the 
Air  Materiel  Command  to  direct  overseas 
procurement  became  effective109 

Arrangements  were  made  in  August  1951 
for  the  Off-Shore  Procurement  Program  to 
serve  USAF  requirements  in  the  European 
region.  This  included  the  off-shore  manu¬ 
facture  of  spare  parts,  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  patent  rights  held  by  U.S.  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  licensing  of  European 
manufacturers.  An  example  of  the  way  off¬ 
shore  procurement  operated  was  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Bntish-built  Avon  engines  for 
J-35  jet  engines  as  a  solution  to  the  bottle¬ 
neck  in  NATO  aircraft  production  result¬ 
ing  from  insufficient  jet  engine  produc¬ 
tion.179 

Air  Force  appropriations  for  aircraft  and 
related  procurement,  including  funds 
granted  for  expanding  and  mobilizing  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  also  reflected  the  USAF 
expansion  program.  In  1949  Congress 
granted  $3,092,755,000  in  cash  and  contract 
authorizations  to  be  used  for  aircraft  and 
related  procurement  in  fiscal  I960.171  By 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1951,  ap¬ 
proved  6  September  1950,  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  1951  air¬ 
craft  procurement  program  which  was  to 
cost  $1,711,440,000,  part  of  the  cost  being 
paid  out  of  the  sum  of  $2,510,000,000  in  cash 
and  contract  authority  granted  in  this  act, 
and  part  from  unused  contract  authority 
granted  in  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  Appropriation  Act,  1950.17a  Subse¬ 
quent  supplemental  appropriation  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  in  1950-1951  brought  the  total 
of  appropriations  for  aircraft  and  related 
procurement  made  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
1951  up  to  $8, 102,000, 000.173  Appropriations 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  aircraft  and  re¬ 
lated  procurement  reached  a  new  high  in 
1951.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Congress 
enacted  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1952,  approved  18  October 
1951,  which  granted  the  Air  Force  a  total  of 
$12,990,800,000  ($11,215,800,000  cash  and 
$1,775,000,000  in  contract  authority)  to  be 
used  for  this  type  of  procurement.174  This 
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represents  a  four-fold,  increase  in  appropria¬ 
tions  for  aircraft  procurement.  There  was  a 
similar  trend  in  legislation  authorizing  and 
granting  the  Air  Force  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  construction 
of  air  bases  and  facilities  m  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  for  special  procure¬ 
ment,  for  research  and  development,  and 
for  other  purposes  related  to  procurement. 

Research  and  development  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  building  up  of 
American  air  power  during  World  War  II. 
Scientific  and  technological  advances  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  war  in  such  fields  as 
atomic  weapons,  jet  propulsion,  and  elec¬ 
tronics  revolutionized  military  aviation  and 
made  research  and  development  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  to  the  Air  Force,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  Air  Force  leaders  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  aircraft  and  related  materiel.  In 
1945  General  Arnold  had  emphasized  “the 
necessity  for  contmuous  scientific  research 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
security  and  the  peace  of  the  World.”  He 
pointed  out  that  this  required  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  high  degree  of  organization  of 
post-war  research,  both  within  and  outside 
of  the  services,  m  order  to  ensure  prepared¬ 
ness  along  technical  lines  and  supremacy 
in  the  development  of  new  weapons.  In¬ 
deed,  General  Arnold  said  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  pre-eminence  m  research  to  be  the 
first  essential  of  adequate  air  power.175 

The  Air  Force  planners  emphasized  the 
importance  of  such  research  and  supported 
legislation  for  research  purposes.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  Air  Force  in  its  program 
for  the  80th  Congress  had  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  creating  an  Air  Engineering  Develop¬ 
ment  Center.  This  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  center  was  to  be  devoted  to  research, 
development,  and  evaluation  studies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the 
operation  of  aircraft,  guided  missiles,  and 
their  components  m  supersonic  flight.  Ul¬ 
timate  plans  called  for  a  center  (to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Camp  Forrest  m  Tennessee)  com¬ 
parable  in  magnitude  with  Wright  Field 
and  patterned  after  such  German  research 
centers  as  Peenemunde  and  Oetzel.  Also  to 
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be  built  were  a  large  number  of  wind  tun¬ 
nels  and  a  series  of  laboratory  facilities  for 
carrying  on  all  research,  development,  and 
evaluation  studies  pertaining  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  aircraft  and  guided  missiles  in  the 
supersonic  range.  There  was  an  urgent  need 
for  these  facilities  since  American  aeronau¬ 
tical  research  m  the  fields  of  jet  propulsion 
and  high  speed  flight  had  lagged  danger¬ 
ously  behind  that  of  Germany  before  and 
during  World  War  II.  Although  the  NACA 
was  doing  valuable  work  for  the  Air  Force 
m  this  field,  it  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  do  all  this  work  alone.175 

The  importance  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  not  only  for  the  Air  Force,  but  for 
the  entire  military  establishment,  was  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  which  provided  for  a  Research  and 
Development  Board  made  up  of  a  chairman, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  secretaries  of  their  re¬ 
spective  departments.  Working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  this 
board  was  to  prepare  a  complete  and  inte¬ 
grated  program  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  military  purposes,  and  to  perform 
various  advisory,  coordinating,  and  policy¬ 
making  functions  with  regard  to  research 
and  development.177 

In  1949  Congress  acted  on  that  part  of 
the  Air  Force  legislative  program  which 
called  for  an  air  engineering  development 
center;  it  passed  a  “double-barreled”  act 
which  authorized  a  unitary  plan  for  the 
construction  of  transonic  and  supersonic 
wind  tunnel  facilities  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Air  Engineering  Development 
Center  This  legislation  was  approved  as 
Public  Law  415,  81  Cong.,  1  Sess.  on  27 
October  1949  and  consisted  of  two  parts; 
Title  I  which  was  entitled  the  “Unitary 
Wind  Tunnel  Plan  Act  of  1949,”  and  Title 
II  which  constituted  the  “Air  Engineering 
Development  Center  Act  of  1949.”I7S  Under 
Title  I  the  NACA  and  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  were  authorized  to  work  together  in 
the  development  of  a  plan  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  wind  tunnel  facilities  to  be  used  for 
the  solution  of  research,  development,  and 
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evaluation  problems  in  aeronautics.  This 
included  the  construction  of  aeronautical 
research  facilities  at  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  were  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
facilities  for  implementation  of  the  unitary 
plan.  Under  Title  II  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  was  authorized  to  establish  an  Air 
Engineering  Center,  and  to  construct,  in¬ 
stall,  and  equip  it  with  all  its  wind  tunnels, 
laboratories,  and  other  research  facilities, 
and  the  necessary  housing  and  community 
facilities.  A  $100,000,000  appropriation  was 
authorized  for  the  establishment  and  for 
initial  construction,  installation,  and  equip¬ 
ment  costs  of  the  Air  Engineering  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  ( AEDC)  ,178 

In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1950,  approved  28  October  1949, 
Congress  granted  $6,000,000  m  cash  and 
$24,000,000  in  contract  authority  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  acquire  the 
necessary  land  and  begin  construction  of 
the  Air  Engineering  Development  Center,180 
The  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  ap¬ 
proved  29  June  1950,  granted  an  additional 
$20,000,000  in  cash  and  $35,000,000  in  con¬ 
tract  authority  for  the  AEDC,181  A  part  of 
the  $164,784,000  granted  to  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  by  the  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1951,  for  the  acquisition  and  con¬ 
struction  of  real  property,  was  earmarked 
for  the  Air  Engineering  Development  Cen¬ 
ter.  Public  Law  799,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (ap¬ 
proved  21  September  1950)  increased  the 
appropriation  authorization  in  the  original 
engineering  development  act  from  $100,- 
000,000  to  $157,500,000,182  The  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1951,  approved 
27  September  1950,  granted  $25,000,000  in 
cash  and  $32,500,000  in  contract  authority 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  AEDC,  and  the  Second  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  approved  6  Jan¬ 
uary  1951,  allocated  for  the  AEDC  a  part  of 
the  $807,000,000  appropriated  for  the  Air 
Force  to  use  in  the  acquisition  and  con¬ 
struction  of  real  property.183 

In  1949  Air  Force  appropriations  made 
specifically  for  research  and  development 
purposes  amounted  to  $233,000,000,  and 
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Congress  granted  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  the  authority  to  transfer  $7,500,- 
000  from  any  other  available  appropriations 
for  research  and  development.184  When 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Defense  Act, 

1951,  it  appropriated  $182,611,000  to  be  used 
by  the  Air  Force  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  granted  it  an  additional  $115,- 
000,000  for  this  purpose  in  the  Second  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951, 183  a 
total  of  $297,611,000  for  fiscal  1951  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $240,500,000  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1952,  approved  18  Octo¬ 
ber  1951,  Congress  granted  the  Air  Force 
an  appropriation  of  $425,000,000  for  re¬ 
search  and  development.188  This  was  the 
greatest  allocation  of  funds  that  had  ever 
been  made  to  the  Air  Force  for  research  and 
development,  amounting  to  almost  3  times 
as  much  as  the  World  War  II  peak  amount 
of  $146,228,471  appropriated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  1945. 187  From  fiscal  year  1946 
through  fiscal  year  1950,  the  Air  Force  had 
emended  a  total  of  $673,000,000  for  re¬ 
search  and  development.188  This  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $73,000,000  more  than  had 
been  appropriated  for  Air  Force  research 
and  development  during  the  whole  of 
World  War  II  The  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1951  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 

1952,  of  course,  made  the  total  for  the 
calendar  period  1946-1951  considerably 
higher.  The  huge  Air  Force  appropriations 
(and  expenditures)  for  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  period  not  only  indicated 
the  cost  of  the  great  advances  in  the 
science  of  aeronautics — such  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  guided  missiles — and  the  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  of  research  and 
development  as  an  essential  factor  in  main¬ 
taining  air  supremacy,  they  also  reflected 
a  growing  sense  of  urgency,  which  devel¬ 
oped  as  the  Korean  crisis  brought  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  realization  of 
the  grim  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 
The  increasing  costs  of  research,  and  the 
great  cost  and  complexity  of  modern  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  and  equipment — costs  which 
were  further  boosted  by  inflation — were  also 
indicated  by  the  size  of  these  appropria¬ 
tions  and  expenditures. 
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In  addition  to  providing  for  wind  tunnel 
and  other  research  in  1949,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Air  Engineering  De¬ 
velopment  Center,  Congress  also  enacted 
Public  Law  60,  81  Cong,,  1  Sess.,  (approved 
11  May  1949),  which  authorized  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  a  joint 
long-range  proving  ground  for  guided  mis¬ 
siles  and  other  weapons.  It  was  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  within  or  without  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  was  to  be 
used  for  scientific  study,  testing,  and  train¬ 
ing  purposes  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  $75,000,000  was 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act.  By  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1950,  (approved  14  Octo¬ 
ber  1949)  Congress  granted  $5,000,000 
to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  Public  Law 
60  for  the  “Acquisition  and  Construction  of 
Real  Property.”188  Additional  funds  were  ap¬ 
propriated  for  this  purpose  m  1950  under 
the  subheading  “Acquisition  and  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Real  Property.”180 

The  joint  long-range  proving  ground 
project  was  the  result  of  a  study  initiated 
in  1946.  An  interservice  committee  was  set 
up  with  Brig.  Gen.  W.  L,  Richardson,  AC, 
as  chairman.  This  committee  determined 
first  that  there  was  an  urgent  requirement 
for  such  a  facility — one  which  would  have 
a  suitable  launching  site  and  the  necessary 
technical  and  administrative  facilities,  a 
flight  test  range  at  least  3,000  miles  long, 
and  a  suitable  climate  for  year-round  op¬ 
erations,  Existing  facilities  such  as  those  at 
White  Sands,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico, 
were  unable  to  handle  the  testing  of  the 
longer  range  missiles  (ranges  over  150 
miles)  and  already  had  maximum  work¬ 
loads.  Hence,  it  was  determined  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  joint  long-range  proving  ground  for 
guided  missiles.  In  proposing  the  project  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  Research  and 
Development  Board  recommended  that  the 
Air  Force  should  have  sponsorship  of  the 
project  which  was  to  be  for  the  use  of  all 
three  of  the  armed  services.  The  project  was 
vigorously  supported  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  had  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.101  Congress  acted  favorably  on  the 


project  in  the  spring  of  1949  and  by  1950 
the  necessary  facilities  were  under  con¬ 
struction  at  Banana  River,  Florida.  The  Air 
Force,  working  with  the  Department  of 
State,  had  made  an  agreement  with  the 
British  government  for  facilities  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  those  at  Banana  River.182  The  Long- 
Range  Proving  Ground,  located  at  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base  on  Banana  River,  came  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951  as 
a  major  command  m  charge  of  all  USAF 
field  research  and  development  facilities.193 

Because  the  funds  appropriated  in  1950 
were  not  adequate,  new  funds  had  to  be 
provided  to  complete  the  construction  of 
joint  long-range  proving  ground  for  guided 
missiles.  The  Military  Construction  Act  of 
September  28,  1951  authorized  the  use  of 
$38,000,000  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  establish  or  develop  joint  military 
installations,  and  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1952,  approved  1  Novem¬ 
ber  1951,  provided  additional  funds  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  long- 
range  proving  ground.194 

Any  discussion  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  USAF  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  must  take  into  account  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  which 
did  basic  research  for  the  USAF  and  co¬ 
operated  with  it  in  the  umtary  plan  for 
the  construction  of  wind  tunnels.  Total  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  NACA  for  fiscal  1946 
came  to  $38,516,893,  of  which  the  sum.  of 
$11,835,000  was  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  research  facilities.193  Public 
Law  301,  79  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  18 
February  1946)  reduced  NACA  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1946  by  $2,000,000.106 
Congress  appropriated  only  $29,673,000  to 
the  NACA  for  carrying  on  research  and 
development  work  in  fiscal  1947.18T 

NACA  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  rose  to  $45,592,000  with  an  additional 
allocation  of  unexpended  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  wind  tunnel  at  Moffett  Field, 
California.  Also  included  were  funds  for  the 
equipment  and  operation  of  the  Langley 
Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  at  Lang- 
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ley  Field,  Virginia,  and  the  Flight  Propul¬ 
sion  Research  Laboratory  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  as  well  as  for  other  laboratory  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment.103  The  fiscal  year 
1949  appropriations  granted  to  NACA  were 
even  larger  than,  those  for  the  previous  fis¬ 
cal  year,  reaching  a  total  of  $66,105,000  of 
which  $28,200,000  was  in  cash  and  contract 
authority  for  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  laboratories  and  research  stations. 
Again  certain  additional  unexpended  funds 
were  made  available  for  laboratory  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment.109  For  both  fiscal 
years  (1948  and  1949)  NACA  appropriations 
were  larger  than  they  had  been  during  1943 
when  they  reached  the  wartime  peak  of 
$42,235,2 15.200 

Significant  changes  were  made  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  NACA  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  549,  80  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved 
25  May  1948).  The  major  changes  were:  1) 
an  increase  of  the  membership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  15  to  17,  2)  the  inclusion  of 
two  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  as  members  of  the  committee 
(in  place  of  two  of  the  representatives  of 
the  War  Department)  in  order  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  and  3)  the  inclusion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Board  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment  as  a 
member  in  his  official  capacity  201 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950  even 
greater  appropriations  were  made  for  NACA 
purposes.  The  Independent  Offices  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1950,  approved  24  August  1949, 
granted  an  appropriation  of  $63,000,000  for 
the  NACA,  and  by  the  Deficiency  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1950,  approved  29  June  1950, 
Congress  appropriated  $75,000,000  to  be 
used  by  the  NACA  for  enlarging  the  Lang¬ 
ley  Aeronautical  Laboratory  and  to  con¬ 
struct  certain  utilities  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Unitary  Wind  Tunnel  Plan  Act 
of  1949.-l)2  This  brought  NACA  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  up  to  $138,- 
000,000. 

The  Unitary  Wind  Tunnel  Plan  Act  of 
1949  also  contained  provisions  authorizing 
contract  authority  for  the  NACA  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000  and  cash  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  $136,000,000  for  the 
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purpose  of  implementing  the  act.  As  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  the  NACA  was  to  work  with 
the  USAF  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  wind  tunnel  act,203 
An  additional  appropriation  of  $16,500,- 
000  was  authorized  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  for  the  expansion  of  exist¬ 
ing  NACA  laboratories  and  research  sta¬ 
tions,  and  to  finance  additional  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  for  these  installations, 
by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  672,  81  Cong., 
2  Sess.  (approved  8  August  1950)  .20* 

The  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951,  ap¬ 
proved  6  September  1950,  granted  $69,000,- 
000  to  the  NACA  in  cash  and  contract  au¬ 
thority;  $26,500,000  of  this  was  allocated 
to  be  used  m  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  laboratories  and  research  sta¬ 
tions.205  Finally  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1952,  approved  31  Au¬ 
gust  1951,  appropriated  a  total  of  $67,250,- 
000  in  cash  and  contract  authority  to  be 
used  by  the  NACA  m  its  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  and  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  laboratories  and  research 
stations  for  that  purpose.208 

The  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  NACA 
appropriations  in  the  six-year  period  after 
World  War  II  was  an  indication  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  various  fields  of  aeronautical 
science,  particularly  as  applied  to  military 
aviation,  in  an  age  of  jet  propulsion,  guided 
missiles,  and  supersonic  speeds.  It  also  re¬ 
flected  the  growing  costs  of  research  and 
the  feeling  of  urgency  which  kept  the  USAF 
and  the  other  services  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  keep  their  weapons  and  equipment 
up-to-date.  Although  the  Air  Force  now  had 
its  own  Research  and  Development  Com¬ 
mand,  the  work  done  by  the  NACA  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  important  to  the  USAF. 

After  1949  there  was  a  significant  mcrease 
in  the  appropriations  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  Air  Force  installations  and 
facilities  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  overseas.  The  Military  Construction  Act 
of  June  12, 1948  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  proceed  with  construction  at  military 
installations  at  some  71  locations  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  some  45  loca- 
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tions  outside  the  continental  United  States 
(Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Marianas,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  Iceland, 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  Bermuda). 
The  authorization  for  such  appropnations 
within  the  United  States  was  limited  to 
$92,846,000  for  fiscal  1948,  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorization  for  construction  out¬ 
side  the  continental  United  States  was 
limited  to  $122,200,000.  This  was  for  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  combined 2DT  This  legis¬ 
lation  did  not  meet  Air  Force  needs.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1948  the  Air  Force  had  only 
two-thirds  of  those  base  facilities  necessary 
for  its  existing  units.  Its  base  requirements 
would  inevitably  increase  under  the  four- 
year  program,*  and  half  of  the  existing 
bases  were  overage  and  needed  rehabilita¬ 
tion.208  Title  III  of  Public  Law  420,  81  Cong., 
1  Sess.  (approved  27  October  1949  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  estab¬ 
lish  or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
outside  the  continental  United  States 
costing  a  total  of  $59,232,775.  This  authori¬ 
zation  included  such  items  as  $300,000  for 
aircraft  warm-up  shelters  in  Alaska;  $19,- 
292,000  for  facilities  of  various  kinds  at 
Eilson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska;  $28,518,208 
for  facilities  at  Okinawa;  $3,200,000  for  low 
cost  family  housing  units,  etc.  The  Second 
Supplementary  Appropriation  Act,  1950, 
appropriated  $20,000,000  m  cash  and 
granted  contract  authority  to  the  amount 
of  $28,834,770  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  Public  Law  420,  a  total  of  $48,834,770  £0C 

Title  III  of  another  military  construction 
act,  Public  Law  564,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (ap¬ 
proved  17  June  1950) ,  authorized  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  or  develop 
installations  and  facilities  at  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  locations  within  and  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  The  inclusion  of 
such  locations  as  Wheelus  Field,  Libya,  and 
Dhahran  Air  Transport  Station,  Saudi 
Arabia,  indicate  the  growing  geographical 
spread  of  USAF  bases  and  facilities  to  back 
the  global  commitments  of  the  United 
States  in  the  “cold  war  ”  Title  IY  of  this  act 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $159,006,- 
593  to  be  spent  by  the  Air  Force  for  public 
works  thus  authorized  (in  Title  III)  mside 

♦See  above,  p  95 
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the  continental  U.S ,  and  the  appropriation 
of  $56,469,162  for  those  authorized  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  The  General 
Appropriation  Act,  1951,  provided  funds- for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.210  The 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951,  ap¬ 
propriated  an  additional  $169,700,090  for 
the  “Acquisition  and  construction  of  real 
property,  including  construction  authorized 
by  law.*’211 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1951  the 
USAF  still  did  not  have  enough  modem 
bases  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  48-Group 
Air  Force  then  m  existence  and  the  later 
adoption  of  the  95-Wing  program  greatly 
increased  the  need  for  modem  bases.  Hence, 
it  was  necessary  to  reactivate  many  World 
War  II  bases  which  needed  rehabilitation 
and  remodeling  m  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  heavy  bombers  and 
high  speed  Jet  aircraft  Many  other  base 
facilities  were  also  required  to  meet  the  new 
demands  on  the  Air  Force. 

After  the  Korean  conflict  began  the  Air 
Force  initiated  an  emergency  construction 
program  to  provide  facilities  in  the  combat 
area  and  to  anticipate  future  needs  else¬ 
where.  At  the  same  time  a  long-range  con¬ 
struction  program  was  set  up.212  By  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  910,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess. 
(approved  6  January  1951)  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  $885,604,000  for  public  works  con¬ 
struction  within  and  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  Of  this  sum, 
$451,467,000  was  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  USAF  installations  and  fa¬ 
cilities  within  the  continental  United 
States;  $367,150,000  for  USAF  installations 
and  facilities  outside  of  the  Continental 
United  States;  and  $66,987,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  aircraft  control  and  warning 
system  facilities.213  Public  Law  911,  81 
Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved  6  January  1951) 
appropriated  $807,000,000  to  finance  the 
program  of  public  works  construction  being 
carried  on  by  the  Air  Force.214  The  Fourth 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951, 
approved  31  May  1951,  made  $281,664,000 
more  available  for  the  Air  Force  public 
works  program.215  This  made  a  total  of 
$1,422,148,000  granted  to  the  USAF  for  its 
public  works  program  for  fiscal  1951. 
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The  Air  Force  requested  an  authorization 
of  83,580,000,000  and  an  appropriation  of 
$2,400,000,000  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952.  This  was  to  provide  the  minimum 
number  of  bases  required  for  a  95-Wing 
Air  Force.219  General  Vandenberg  said,  in 
a  statement  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  15 
August  1951,  that  it  was  in  its  base-con¬ 
struction  program  that  the  USAF  had  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  its  needs. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  increasing  size  of 
modem  planes  and  the  complexity  of  their 
electronic  equipment  had  greatly  increased 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  bases  from 
which  they  must  operate.  Most  of  the  bases 
existing  were  of  temporary  wartime  con¬ 
struction,  and  were  inadequate  in  size,  num¬ 
ber,  and  equipment  for  the  expanding  Air 
Force  of  1951-52.  Finally  General  Vanden¬ 
berg  pointed  out  that  an  effective  air  force 
consisted  of  three  things,  modern  planes, 
bases  on  which  these  planes  could  be  used, 
and  trained  people  who  could  use  them. 
Among  these  three  essential  elements  the 
one  in  the  most  crucial  need  for  attention 
was  the  planning  and  implementation  of  an 
adequate  program  of  base  construction 3,7 

In  the  fall  of  1951  Congress  took  action 
to  grant  practically  all  of  the  public  works 
authorizations  requested  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  Military  Construction  Act  of  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1951  reflected  the  expansion  of  the 
TJSAF  and  the  other  two  services  resulting 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  This 
legislation  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
the  armed  forces  with  adequate  installa¬ 
tions  and  facilities  to  meet  the  operational 
requirements  of  the  approved  forces,  and 
to  permit  the  utilization  of  the  new  types 
of  equipment  now  coming  off  the  pro¬ 
duction  lines.  Congress  had  authorized  mili¬ 
tary  public-works  items  to  the  amount  of 
$1,861,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  to 
meet  the  operational  requirements  of  the 
armed  services.  This  legislation  included 
most  of  the  additional  operational  facili¬ 
ties  required  to  support  and  make  effective 
the  3,500,000-man  force  provided  for  in  the 
1952  budget.-18 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Air  Force  stated  that  the  specific  projects 
listed  in  Title  III,  the  Air  Force  section  of 
the  bill,  represented  the  minimum  facili¬ 
ties  needed  by  the  Air  Force  for  the  95. 
Wing  program  (which  had  been  approved 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea). 
As  already  pointed  out  the  USAF  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $2,400,000,000  out  of 
the  approximately  $3,500,000,000  author¬ 
ized  in  this  title  in  order  to  proceed  with 
those  projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1952.  The 
installations  to  be  provided  by  these  au¬ 
thorizations  were  to  be  utilized  for  strategic 
air  operations,  air  defense  operations,  and 
tactical  air  operations. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command’s  base  struc¬ 
ture,  being  built  up  at  this  time,  required 
bases  within  the  continental  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  These  bases  were 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  SAC  to  carry  out  retaliatory  attacks 
and  to  neutralize  the  enemy’s  war  poten¬ 
tial.  Air  Defense  Command  installations 
and  facilities  included  the  construction  of 
interceptor  aircraft  bases  at  strategic  loca¬ 
tions  and  the  installation  of  high-speed  re¬ 
fueling  and  readiness  facilities.  Another 
defense  item  was  the  extension  of  the  radar 
fence.  As  the  Tactical  Air  Command  sup¬ 
ports  ground  forces  in  their  operations,  the 
authorization  for  its  installations  and  fa¬ 
cilities  was  closely  tied  in  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  particularly 
with  respect  to  bases  in  foreign  countries.210 

As  finally  enacted  by  Congress  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  28  September 
1951,  Title  III  of  this  defense  public-works 
legislation  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$3,480,661,800  for  the  construction  of  Air 
Force  installations  and  facilities  at  more 
than  130  locations  in  the  zone  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  overseas.  Of  this  sum  $1,993,603,- 
800  was  authorized  for  public  works  inside 
the  continental  United  States,  $415,- 
420,000  for  public  works  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  and  $1,071,638,000 
for  classified  facilities.  Title  IV  authorized 
up  to  $38,000,000  for  Air  Force  construction 
or  development  of  joint  military  installa¬ 
tions  and  facilities  and  up  to  $25,000,000  for 
post  exchanges,  theaters,  cafeterias  and 
other  facilities  intended  primarily  for  mo- 
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rale  or  welfare  purposes  The  Air  Force  re¬ 
ceived  the  larger  share  of  the  public  works' 
authorizations  in  this  act;  the  Army  was 
authorized  to  construct  public  works  to  the 
amount  of  $1,418,025,528,  and  the  Navy 
public  works  authorization  came  to  $831,- 
847, 850.22°  This  was  the  largest  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  public  works  that  had  ever  been 
granted  to  the  Air  Force  by  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1952,  was  approved  18  October 
1951,  about  20  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  discussed 
above.  It  appropriated  only  $187,000,000  for 
the  Air  Force  public  works  program,  mak¬ 
ing  no  reference  to  the  act  of  28  September 

1951.  The  major  part  of  this  appropriation 
was  to  be  used  for  projects  previously  au¬ 
thorized.221  However,  the  enactment  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 

1952,  which  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
1  November  1951,  gave  the  Air  Force  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $2,071,200,000  to  be  used  for 
its  public  works  program.  These  funds  were 
to  be  used  to  carry  out  construction  proj¬ 
ects  authorized  in  the  Act  of  28  September 
1951,  Public  Law  155,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  as 
well  as  the  public  works  authorized  m  pre¬ 
vious  acts  222  Thus  by  the  end  of  1951  the 
appropriations  for  the  Air  Force  public 
works  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  had 
risen  to  the  peacetime  record  height  of 
$2,258,200,000.  The  appropriation  of  such  a 
huge  sum  evinced  several  developments:  1) 
The  expansion  of  air  bases  and  of  air  de¬ 
fense  facilities  m  the  Zone  of  Interior;  2) 
the  American  policy  for  containing  Com¬ 
munism  and  defending  the  continental 
United  States  from  attack  by  building  a 
global  system  of  bases  in  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  friendly  countries  from  which  USAF 
medium  bombers  could  operate  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain;  3)  the  commitment  to  build 
and  maintain  bases  for  the  protection  of 
the  NATO  area;  and  4)  the  great  expansion 
of  USAF  research  and  development  installa¬ 
tions  and  facilities.  This  huge  1952  public 
works  appropriation,  {as  compared  with 
the  $1,422,148,000  for  1951)  signalized  the 
complete  reexamination  and  revision  of  the 
Air  Force  construction  program  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  adoption  of  the  143-wing  objec- 
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tive  to  replace  the  current  program  for  the 
attainment  of  a  95-wing  strength  by  mid- 
1952.223 

The  over-all  trend  of  legislative  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Air  Force  in  the  years 
1946-51  presents  a  pattern  even  more  un¬ 
even  than  that  of  public  works  appropria¬ 
tions.  Immediately  after  World  War  II  Air 
Force  (AAF)  appropriations  suffered  a  tre¬ 
mendous  cut.  By  the  passage  of  the  First 
Supplemental  Surplus  Appropriation  Re¬ 
scission  Act,  1946,  approved  18  February 
1946,  Congress  provided  that  $11,709,313,- 
000  in  unreverted  surplus  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  AAF,  1942-46,  should  revert  to 
the  Treasury.  Another  $1,000,000,000  of  un¬ 
reverted  Air  Force  appropriations  reverted 
to  the  Treasury  with  the  passage  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Supplemental  Surplus  Appropriation 
Rescission  Act,  1946.  The  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1946,  deprived  the  Air 
Force  of  yet  another  $1,507,959,000  in  un¬ 
reverted  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1942-46. 221  The  appropriation  of  $1,199,500,- 
000  for  AAF  by  the  Military  Appropriation 
Act,  1947,  approved  16  July  1946,  obvi¬ 
ously  did  not  compensate  for  the  reversion 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  unexpended  appro¬ 
priated  funds.*  And  even  this  grant  of  funds 
was  reduced  by  the  First  Deficiency  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1947,  approved  1  May  1947. 
which  authorized  the  transfer  of  not  more 
than  $135,000,000  of  the  above  funds  to 
other  Army  appropriations.221  Hence,  the 
AAF  was  on  very  slim  financial  fare  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947,  especially  as  compared  to 
the  war  years. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1948  obligational  au¬ 
thority  under  appropriations  made  for  the 
Air  Force  amounted  to  $1,259,272,100.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  process  of  separating  the  Air 
Force  from  the  Army  was  not  yet  complete, 
a  sum  of  approximately  $1,500,000  was  in¬ 
cluded  m  Army  appropriations  for  Air  Force 
support.  This  brought  Air  Force  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  close  to 
$3,000,000,000,  representing  27  per  cent  of 
the  total  available  to  the  three  service  de¬ 
partments. 

'Congress  grunted  $2,461,050,000  for  Navy  aviation  in  fiscal 
year  1948  and  $700,760,000  in  fiscal  year  1947  See  Navy  De¬ 
partment  Appropriation.  Bill  for  1048,  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Cong  »  1st  Sees  ,  ,  Table  I,  p  1735 
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For  fiscal  year  1949  new  obligational  au¬ 
thority  granted  directly  to  the  Air  Force 
totaled  $2,941,911,000.  In  addition,  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,040,000,000  was  provided  under 
Army  appropriations  for  the  Air  Force.  This 
total  of  $4,981,911,000  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  37  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriated 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.* 
These  ratios  point  up  the  growth  of  the 
importance  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.22® 

The  big  battle  over  Air  Force  appropria¬ 
tions  came  during  Congressional  debates 
over  the  military  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1950.  In  its  1948-49  Air  Force  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  appropriations,  Congress  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recommendations  of  the  Finlet- 
ter  Commissionf  and  the  Congressional 
Aviation  Policy  Board:  $2,806,982,571  in 
cash  and  contract  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1949,  plus  $1,749,314,570  brought  forward 
from  previous  years,  was  made  available  for 
expanding  the  Air  Force  to  the  70-Group 
level.  By  December  1948  the  Air  Force  had 
a  total  of  59  groups,  and  it  planned  to  reach 
authorized  strength  early  in  fiscal  year 
1950,22r  But  the  administration  became 
economy-minded.  Carl  Vinson,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
demanded  a  70-group  Air  Force,  and  the 
House  succeeded,  by  taking  funds  from 
Army  and  Navy  appropriations,  in  passing 
a  measure  granting  funds  sufficient  to  re¬ 
alize  Vinson’s  demands.  The  Senate  con¬ 
curred  despite  strong  opposition  from  the 
economy  bloc.  President  Truman  effectively 
countered  this  move  by  impounding  the 
extra  funds,  some  $822,000,000,  after  Con¬ 
gress  had  adjourned.  Louis  A.  Johnson, 
who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense 
when  Forrestal’s  resignation  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  3  March  1949,  vigorously  en¬ 
forced  the  administration’s  economy  policy. 
Evidently  22  Air  Force  groups  were  part  of 
the  fat  which  Secretary  Johnson  said  he 
would  pare  from  the  National  Military  Es- 

•Caih  appropriations  and  new  obltgatioiml  authority  pro¬ 
vided  tor  the  Army  In  fiscal  year  IMS  came  to  t4.2n.lBl.0Z5, 
the  Navy's  share  of  the  national  detense  budget  lor  fiscal  1940 
came  to  (4,024,610,660  See  Department  ot  Defense,  Second 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Fiscal  Fear  1B4U, 
p  S3 

tin  1947  the  President  bad  appointed  an  Air  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  onder  the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  K  Pinletter.  to 
make  a  civilian  review  of  the  whole  question  of  aviation 
policy. 
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tablishment,  for  instead  of  expanding  to  70 
groups  the  Air  Force  was  forced  to  contract 
to  48, 228 

Although  the  Air  Force  was  cut  back  in 
1949  to  its  lowest  level  since  the  panic  of 
the  1946  demobilization,  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  did  not  last  long.  On  25  June  1950, 
just  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
North  Korean  Communists  invaded  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  and  soon  the  United  States 
was  engaged  m  a  shooting  war  to  stop  Rus¬ 
sian-inspired  Communist  aggression.  This 
action  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
strangling  economy  program.  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1950,  Air  Force  appropria¬ 
tions  in  cash  and  contract  authority  had 
risen  to  $7,286,975,770.  The  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  air  power  as  a  major  factor  in  the 
national  defense  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  Air  Force 
appropriations  again  exceeded  those 
granted  to  either  of  the  other  two  services. 
Army  appropriations  for  this  period  totaled 
$4,461,007,998  and  the  total  for  1950  Navy 
appropriations  was  $5.977, 468, 546.~J 

Soon  the  Air  Force  was  authorized,  by  a 
series  of  decisions  occurring  July  1950  and 
January  1951,  to  expand  by  not  later  than 
30  June  1952  to  a  total  of  95  wmgs  and  1,- 
061,000  military  personnel.  From  48  regu¬ 
lar  wings  and  an  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  416,314,  the  Air  Force  had 
reached  a  strength  of  87  wings  and  788,381 
personnel  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1951.230 

To  finance  the  great  increases  in  person¬ 
nel,  planes,  and  bases  necessary  for  this  new 
expansion  program  Congress  granted  direct 
appropriations  and  contract  authorizations 
to  the  Air  Force  to  the  amount  of  $18,231,- 
439,770  for  fiscal  year  1951.ff  This  plus  the 
unexpended  balance  from  the  prior  year 
and  certain  transfers  made  the  sum  of  $19,- 
635,536,270  available  to  the  Air  Force  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951.231 

In  submitting  the  Air  Force  budget  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 


iThe  Air  Force  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1&51  greatly 
exceeded  the  $I3,*755,496,646  granted  to  the  Navy  and  did  not 
fall  far  short  of  the  $19,318,393,934  In  cash  and  contract  au¬ 
thority  granted  to  the  Army  See  CD,  s«ni annul. I  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense*  January  1  to  June  30*  10.11,  pp 
339*  192*  250 
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Committee,  Lt.  Gen.  C.  B.  Stone,  III,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  USAF  (Comptroller),  stated 
that  tins  was  an  interim  budgetary  request 
aimed  at  a  95-wing  Air  Force.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  put  such  a  force  in  complete 
battle-readiness — this  was  to  be  deferred, 
pending  further  review  of  the  world  situa¬ 
tion.  Nor  did  this  budget  attempt  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  Korean  operation.  The  total 
new  obligating  authority  requested  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $19,784,000,000  of  which  over 
65  per  cent  was  for  the  procurement  of  air¬ 
craft  and  other  equipment.232 

General  Vandenberg  told  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  an  Air  Force  of  95  wings  could  not 
be  considered  sufficient  to  win  a  major  war 
by  defeating  superior  strength  both  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground.  Such  a  force  was 
intended  primarily  as  a  deterrent,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  it  might  be  able  to  stave 
off  defeat  in  case  the  enemy  decided  to  risk 
all-out  war.283  These  statements  implied  the 
necessity  •  for  taking  under  consideration 
further  expansion  of  the  USAF.  In  1952 
Congress  took  action  in  this  matter  by  au¬ 
thorizing  a  143-wmg  Air  Force.*234 

Congress  took  favorable  action  on  the  Air 
Force  budgetary  request  and  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1952  had  granted  the  Air  Force 
$22,238,985,000  in  direct  appropriations  and 
authorizations,  an  amount  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  the  wartime  peak  of  $23,665,481,- 
000.2aB  These  huge  appropriations,  together 
with  an  unexpended  balance  of  $13,293,- 
605,627  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year,  minus  certain  transfers,  made  a  total 
of  $35,501,988,802  available  to  the  Air  Force. 
Congress  granted  the  Army  $21,599,668,330 
in  direct  appropriations  and  authorizations 
in  fiscal  year  1952,  and  gave  the  Navy 
$15,618,511,392.23e 

The  tremendous  sum  which  became  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Air  Force  at  this  time  must, 
however,  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  Air  Force  found  itself 
in  the  years  after  World  War  II.  There  had 


•Early  In  1953  there  was  a  shift  to  *  program  calling  for 
iso  vings  by  December  1955  As  a  result  of  the  reappraisal 
of  strategy  and  requirements  bv  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  the  fall  of  1953  the  President  In  December  of  that  year  ap¬ 
proved  a  137-wing  program  Under  the  new  program  the  Air 
Force  was  to  build  up  to  127  wings  by  the  end  of  June  1956 
and  to  137  wings  by  the  end  of  June  1957  Most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  was  to  be  in  fighter  wings  <The  Semiannual  Report  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Afr  Force,  Fiscal  Year  1954,  Preliminary 
Draft,  p  l ) 
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been  a  steady  build-up  of  the  Air  Force 
(Air  Corps  and  AAF)  from  1939  through 
1943  while  the  reverse  was  true  from  1946 
through  the  first  half  of  1950.  Thus  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  over  $22,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1952,  and  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  carried  over  from  the  previous  year, 
had  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  the  lean  years 
since  World  War  II.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
make  up  this  deficit  insofar  as  it  pertained 
to  aircraft  production  because  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  time-lag  of  about  two  years  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  ordering  a  plane  and  the 
date  of  delivery. 

There  was  also  the  declining  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  to  be  considered.  This, 
plus  the  greater  weight  of  modern  jet 
planes,  their  multiplicity  of  comphcated  de¬ 
vices,  and  their  high  fuel  consumption, 
made  aircraft  much  more  expensive  to 
build  and  operate  than  they  had  been  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  n,23T  Then,  too,  the  USAF 
was  now  a  truly  global  Air  Force  with  the 
responsibility  for  constructing  and  main¬ 
taining  bases  in  nearly  every  country  out¬ 
side  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  it  furnished  the 
planes  and  personnel  to  keep  these  bases  in 
a  state  of  readiness. 

Nevertheless  the  authorization  of  the  95- 
wing  Air  Force  in  1951  (followed  by  a  period 
of  program  readjustment,  and  a  reappraisal 
of  military  needs  which  resulted  in  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  137-wing  program  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1953)  and  the  generous  appropriations 
to  begin  the  implementation  of  the  95- 
wing  program,  presaged  the  end  of  the  old 
and  erroneous  concept  of  the  “balanced 
force"  as  a  military  establishment  in  which 
the  three  armed  services  received  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  shares  of  the  military  funds 
and  were  kept  at  roughly  equal  strength. 
Now,  as  a  new  and  strategically  sound  con¬ 
cept  of  “balanced  power” — the  realization 
that  the  United  States  really  had  balanced 
forces  when  its  military  budget  was  allo¬ 
cated  on  the  basis  of  calculating  the 
strength  of  its  forces  in  relation  to  the  top 
priority  tasks  they  had  to  perform — came 
to  have  increasing  weight  the  Air  Force  was 
accorded  its  proper  place  as  the  key  arm 
of  our  military  establishment.  Of  these  top 
priority  tasks  the  most  important  was  that 
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of  delivering  available  atomic  weapons — a  through  its  power  to  effectively  deliver 
task  which  could  best  be  accomplished  by  atomic  weapons,  as  the  United  States’  first 
air  power.  The  USAF  was  recognized,  line  of  defense  and  of  offense. 
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The  United  States  Air  Force  originated  as 
a  minor  activity  of  the  United  States  Army’s 
Signal  Corps  on  1  August  1907,  when  the 
Aeronautical  Division  was  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  The  first 
direct  statutory  reference  to  airplanes  was 
contained  in  the  Appropriations  Act  of 
March  3, 1911;  prior  to  this  time  appropria¬ 
tions  for  Army  aerial  activity  was  under  the 
heading  “war  balloons.” 

In  1914  Congress  enacted  legislation  cre¬ 
ating  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  and  appropriated  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  sum  of  $600,000  for  aeronautical 
development.  Because  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
Congress  in  1916  appropriated  $13,881,666 
for  Army  aviation  and  provided  for  the 
training  of  reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
and  for  the  development  expense  of  an 
aviation  engine,  the  famous  Liberty  engine. 

In  1917  Congress  appropriated  $640,000,- 
000,  a  huge  sum  at  that  time,  to  build  up  a 
great  Army  air  arm  which  was  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  quick  close.  The  great  expectations 
of  Congress  and  the  country  at  large  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  as  our  mfant  air¬ 
craft  industry  could  not  meet  the  challenge. 
Nor  was  the  Army  air  arm  adequately  or¬ 
ganized  for  such  a  task. 

The  weakness  of  our  air  arm,  thus  re¬ 
vealed,  instigated  the  first  Congressional 
investigations  of  the  air  arm  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Overman  Act  of  May  20,  1918. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
President  Wilson  removed  Army  aviation 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Signal  Corps 
and  made  a  sweeping  reorganization.  The 
air  arm  of  the  Army  now  became  the  Air 
Service,  and  was  formally  recognized  as  a 
combatant  arm  by  the  Army  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  4  June  1920.  The  act  created  a 


Chief  of  the  Air  Service  with  the  rank  of 
major  general. 

During  the  year  1916  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  bills  proposing  a  Department  of 
Aviation  was  introduced  m  Congress.  A 
strong  sentiment  for  an  independent  air 
arm  had  developed  among  officers  of  the 
air  arm  during  World  War  I,  and  there  was 
considerable  public  and  Congressional  sup¬ 
port  for  such  an  organization  of  military 
aviation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  be  31  years 
before  Congress  finally  passed  legislation 
creating  a  separate  air  arm  with  its  own  de¬ 
partmental  organization.  In  military  circles 
the  leader  in  the  fight  for  independence 
was  Brig.  Gen  William  Mitchell,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Air  Service  from  1919  to  1925. 
His  views  were  bitterly  opposed  by  those  in 
authority  in  the  Army  and  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  of  course,  the  Navy. 
Mitchell’s  vehement  crusade  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  air  force  brought  about  a  situation 
which  resulted  m  his  dismissal  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  and  finally  led  in 
1925  to  a  court-martial  which  drove  him 
from  the  service. 

For  a  long  time  the  opinions  held  by 
those  authorities  who  regarded  the  air  arm 
simply  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  were  to  prevail.  The  growing  public 
sentiment  for  an  independent  or  separate 
air  arm  availed  little  as  long  as  these  men 
were  in  power  Over  50  measures  proposing 
to  give  the  aii  arm  more  autonomy  were 
introduced  in  Congress  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  but 
none  of  them  were  passed.  Congress  did, 
however,  pass  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926, 
which  changed  the  name  Air  Service  to  Air 
Corps  and  emphasized  the  role  of  the  air 
arm  as  a  striking  force  rather  than  as  a 
mere  auxiliary  to  the  other  branches. 
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During  the  period  between  the  wars  the 
Air  Corps  suffered  from  insufficient  funds, 
a  state  of  affairs  for  which  those  high  in 
military  and  administrative  circles  were 
more  responsible  them  Congress.  This  fact 
did  not  dawn  on  the  country  until  the  air 
mail  episode  in  1933-34.  The  poor  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Corps  became  only  too  evi¬ 
dent  when  a  large  number  of  the  Air  Corps 
pilots  flying  the  mail  became  victims  of  air¬ 
craft  accidents.  This  disaster  resulted  in  in¬ 
vestigations  and  subsequent  legislation 
which  benefited  the  Air  Corps.  However,  all 
activities  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  separate 
air  force  continued  to  be  thwarted,  and 
when  World  War  II  came  on  there  was  a 
tacit  agreement  to  drop  the  discussion  for 
the  duration. 

In  1941,  by  administrative  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  the  Air  Corps  became  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Even  before  this  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  and  the  threatening  situation 
abroad  had  led  Congress  to  increase  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  air  arm.  By  1939  the  so- 
called  “Air  Corps  Expansion  Program”  was 
gotten  under  way. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  urged  large  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  air  arm  in  1939,  plac¬ 
ing  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
strengthening  our  air  power  for  national  de¬ 
fense  in  view  of  the  threat  to  American 
liberties  posed  by  changing  conditions 
abroad.  Congress  responded  quickly  and 
generously  to  the  President’s  requests.  In 
the  emergency  national  defense  act  passed 
in  the  spring  of  1939  Congress  laid  the  basis 
for  the  first  large  scale  procurement  of  air¬ 
craft  and  other  aviation  materiel,  made  the 
greatest  increase  in  Air  Corps  personnel  al¬ 
lotments  hitherto  granted,  and  provided  for 
the  first  large-scale  flying-training  pro¬ 
gram.  Over  $260,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  aircraft  procurement  and  for  other 
needs  of  the  Air  Corps  in  1939,  and  in  1940 
appropriations  made  specifically  for  the 
Army  air  arm  reached  a  new  high — over  $2,- 
400,000,000.  In  the  first  eight  months  of 
1941  Congress  appropriated  over  $6,000,- 
000,000  for  the  Air  Corps  (which  became  the 
Army  Air  Forces  by  administrative  action 
in  June  1941),  thus  exceeding  all  previous 
records.  During  the  war  years  Congressional 
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grants  to  build  up  air  power  reached  a  peak 
with  the  appropriation  of  over  $23,000,000,- 
000  for  the  AAF  in  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

During  the  period  1939-45  Congress  also 
concerned  itself  with  other  legislation  of 
vital  importance  to  the  AAF.  It  enacted  a 
long  list  of  laws  dealing  with  the  expediting 
of  aircraft  production,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  procurement,  personnel,  etc. 
Also,  acting  through  such  bodies  as  the 
Truman  Committee,  Congress  exercised  a 
large  measure  of  supervision  over  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  AAF  and  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  attainment  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  goals  set  by  the  program. , 

The  record  of  the  AAF  in  World  War  II 
and  its  vital  contribution  to  victory  served 
to  strengthen  the  widespread  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  separate  air  force.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  19  December  1945,  President 
Truman  spoke  forcefully  in  favor  of  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  armed  services  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  air  power  on  a  parity  with  land  and 
sea  power.  This  gave  considerable  stimulus 
to  the  movement  for  consolidation  of  the 
services  and  establishment  of  an  air  force 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  ground  forces 
and  the  Navy.  Legislation  for  this  purpose 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1946.  There 
was  some  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy,  but  with  the  general  support  of 
the  Army  and  some  prodding  by  the  Presi- 
dent,  the  armed  services  agreed  on  a  plan 
of  unification,  and  a  bill  based  on  this  inter¬ 
service  agreement  became  law  on  26  July 
1947  as  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
This  act  created  a  separate  air  force  (the 
United  States  Air  Force)  as  one  of  three 
coordinate  branches  of  the  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment.  The  National  Military 
Establishment  was  to  be  composed  of  three 
departments,  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Air  Force,  each  with  its 
own  Secretary.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
transfer,  from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  of  those 
personnel,  functions,  and  records  as  well  as 
that  property  and  materiel  which  might  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  or  the 
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USAF.  This  process  of  transfer  was  finally 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1949. 

Although  later  it  was  found  necessary  to 
amend  and  revise  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  and  despite  the  fact  that  disagree¬ 
ments  arose  between  the  services  over  their 
specific  roles  and  missions  under  unifica¬ 
tion,  this  legislation  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Air  Force. 
Placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Air  Force  could  now  frame  its 
own  legislative  program  and  plead  its  own 
case  before  Congress — and  it  could  submit 
its  own  budgetary  estimates  and  requests 
instead  of  having  these  treated  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  Army  budget.  The  Air  Force 
was  also  in  a  much  better  position  to  secure 
legislation  framed  to  meet  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  needs  and  to  press  the  case  for  the 
build-up  of  strategic  air  power  which  had 
become  a  particularly  urgent  concern  of 
the  Air  Force  with  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons  and  the  rising  tide  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Authorization 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Air  Force  Organization 
Act  of  1951  also  represented  important 
steps  m  the  development  of  the  USAF.  The 
authorization  act  created  a  legal  frame¬ 
work  for  the  Air  Force  in  regard  to  its  com¬ 
position,  its  strength  in  military  personnel, 
its  procurement  authority,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  authority,  and  certain  authority 
in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  appropri¬ 
ated  funds.  This  act  placed  the  USAF  on  a 
firm  legal  basis  in  regard  to  its  operations. 
The  organization  act  was  important  m  that 
it  provided  a  statutory  basis  for  the  internal 
organization  of  the  USAF.  This  legislation 
completed  the  process  of  creating  a  separate 
air  arm  with  a  self-sufficient  organizational 
structure  based  on  a  sound  legal  founda¬ 
tion. 

Despite  progress  made  in  the  organization 
of  a  separate  and  coordinate  air  arm,  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  USAF  fell  to  a  low 
level  after  World  War  II,  and  in  1949  an 
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administration  sponsored  economy  drive 
stopped  the  program  to  build  up  a  70-group 
Air  Force  and  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  the  USAF  to  48  groups.  However,  the 
Korean  crisis  of  1950  changed  the  trend  of 
legislation,  and  by  1951,  appropriations  for 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  Air  Force 
were  approaching  World  War  II  levels.  The 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  encour¬ 
age  aircraft  production  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  expanding  USAF  and  to  im¬ 
plement  military  aid  to  those  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  was  reminiscent  of  legislation  en¬ 
acted  in  World  War  II  to  expedite  produc¬ 
tion  and  make  sufficient  aircraft  and  other 
materiel  available  to  supply  the  wartime 
needs  of  the  AAF  and  send  lend-lease 
equipment  to  Allied  and  friendly  powers. 

The  policy  of  containing  Communist  ex¬ 
pansion  by  creating  a  world-wide  system  of 
air  bases  in  friendly  countries,  and  the  rec¬ 
ognition  that  the  atomic  homb  delivered  by 
air  power  was  the  major  strategic  weapon 
upon  which  the  United  States  could  rely 
as  a  deterrent  to  Communist  attack,  led 
Congress  to  a  new  concept  of  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  air  supremacy  and  of  the  major 
role  of  the  Air  Force  in  our  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  This  trend  in  the  legislative  policy 
of  Congress  is  illustrated  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  Air  Force  in  1950 
and  1951, 

In  conclusion  it  is  evident  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  USAF  and  the  creation  of 
American  air  power  sufficiently  strong  to 
meet  global  defense  requirements  were  and 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  dependent  on  the 
will  and  action  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress.  The  success  of  the  USAF  in  gaining 
and  maintaining  air  supremacy  for  the 
preservation  of  world  peace,  and  for  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  event  of  war,  is  in  a  very  large 
measure  dependent  on  long  and  careful 
legislative  planning  and  liaison  work  by 
the  USAF  in  order  to  keep  Congress  advised 
as  to  its  immediate  and  long-range  needs. 
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war  Air  Force,  29  Apr  1944,  hi  USAF  HD 
145,041  A-6.  In  1940,  prior  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army  air  arm  as  the  AAF,  the  First  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Plans  Division  of  the  OCAC  pre¬ 
pared  legislation  desired  by  the  Air  Corps  and 
handled  other  legislative  matters  pertaining  to 
the  air  arm  See  Office  Memo  10-10A:  Miscel¬ 
laneous-Organization  of  the  Plans  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  16 
Apr.  1940,  signed  by  Col.  Carl  Spaatz,  Chief, 
Plans  Division,  in  USAF  HD  145,91-207. 

86.  Memo,  DC  AAF  from  Hq.  AAF,  subj  •  The  Post¬ 
war  Air  Force,  no  date,  in  DRB  27,  Plans  (8 
June  1945-1  May  1946) . 


Chapter  IV 

1  John  W.  Mulkin,  “A  Legislative  History  of  the 
Struggle  of  the  Air  Force  for  Independent  Sta¬ 
tus,”  (unpublished  M,A  thesis,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  June  1952) ,  pp 
37-97. 

2  William  Millis,  ed.,  Forrestal  Dianes,  (New 
York,  1951),  pp.  159-62, 

3.  Ibid.,  pp  162-63  Millis  contends  that  Forrestal’s 
opposition  forced  a  sounder  and  broader  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  unification  problem  and  resulted  m 
a  better  unification  plan. 
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4.  Ibid.,  p  167;  memo  for  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Syming¬ 
ton,  AS/W  for  Air,  from  Col.  William  E,  Carpen¬ 
ter,  C/Office  of  Legislative  Services,  AAF,  subj  ; 
Mr.  Truman's  12-Point  Program  of  Unification, 
2  Aug  1946,  in  DEB,  Legislation,  1  Aug  010-46 

a  Millis,  ed,,  Fon-esfcl  Dianes,  pp.  165-67;  memo 
cited  m  n.  4. 

6.  R,  Earl  McClendon,  Unification  of  the  Armed 
Services.  Administrative  and  Legislative  De¬ 
velopments,  1945-1949  (MAFB,  1952),  pp  25, 
29,  71.  Hereinafter  cited  as  McClendon,  Unifi¬ 
cation.  See  McClendon’s  study  for  a  detailed 
treatment  of  unification. 

7.  Memo  cited  in  n.  4, 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Ltr ,  Secretaries  Forrestal  and  Patterson  to 
Pres  Truman,  16  Jan  1947,  in  DRB,  OCS, 
Folder  3,  Assignment  and  Career  Planning  Br. 

10.  McClendon,  unification,  pp  32-33. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  39-43. 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  45-49 

13  61  St  at.  495-510,  McClendon,  Unification,  pp, 
45-50  Truman’s  first  choice  for  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  Patterson,  who  was  then  Secretary 
of  War.  Patterson,  however,  wished  to  retire 
from  public  life  and  Truman  appointed  Forres¬ 
tal. 

14  McClendon,  Unification,  pp.  45-51. 

15.  Ibid,,  p  54. 

16.  Nat.  Mil.  Estb  ,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  1948,  p.  21 

17.  Ibid, 

18.  McClendon,  Unification,  p  56 

19  Ibid.,  p  57. 

20.  Nat,  Mil.  Estb.,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  1948,  pp.  34-36  The  Air  Force 
administered  only  $3  7  billion  of  the  $4.98  bil¬ 
lion  appropriated  for  its  benefit  in  fiscal  year 
1949. 

21.  Millis,  ed.,  Forrestal  Dianes,  p.  373. 

22.  McClendon,  Unification,  p,  71 ,  Millis,  ed ,  For¬ 
restal  Diaries,  p.  462. 

23.  McClendon,  Unification,  pp.  71-72;  Millis,  ed., 
Forrestal  Dames,  pp  392-93 

24.  Millis,  ed .  Forrestal  Dianes,  p  477.  It  was  to 
break  out  again  when  Secretary  Louis  Johnson, 
Forrestal’s  successor,  halted  the  construction  of 
the  Navy’s  big  “atomic”  aircraft  carrier. 

25.  61  Stat.  346;  McClendon,  Unification,  pp.  94-95. 

26.  McClendon,  Unification,  pp.  96-97. 

27.  Nat.  Mil.  Estb,,  First  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1948,  pp.  3-4. 

28.  U.S.  Code,  Congressional  Service,  81st  congress. 
First  Session,  1949  [hereinafter  cited  as  U.S. 
Code,  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.,  1  Sess ,  19491,  H, 
1773-74. 

29.  63  Stat.  30;  McClendon,  Unification,  p  99 

30.  63  Stat  208-13. 

31.  U.S.  Code,  Cong.  Ser,  SI  Cong,  1  Sess.,  1949, 
n,  1774. 

32.  National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
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ices,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  First  Session,  on  S.  1269  and  S.  1843, 
passim. 

33.  Ibid,,  pp  9-10 

34  McClendon,  unification,  p  106. 

35.  House  Committee  Report  No.  95.  Full  Commit¬ 
tee  Hearings  on  S,  1843,  To  Convert  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment  into  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Department  of  the  Government,  to  be 
Known  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  Pro¬ 
vide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  With  Appropriate 
Responsibility  and  With  Civilian  and  Military 
Assistants  Adequate  to  Fulfill  His  Enlarged  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  pp.  2684-85. 

36.  Ibid.,  pp.  2683-84, 

37  McClendon,  Unification,  pp  109-13. 

38.  Ibid.,  pp  113-16, 

39  63  Stat  578-92  It  will  be  noted  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  provided  that  the  Secretaries  of  the 
service  departments  and  the  members  of  the 
JCS  could  present  recommendations  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  their  own  initiative  (see  section  202, 
subsection  b,  par,  6,  63  Stat.  58) .  This  provision 
would  appear  to  have  been  wisely  conceived,  as 
it  gives  the  service  departments  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appeal  to  Congress  in  cases  where 
they  felt  that  their  interests  or  the  national 
security  might  be  endangered  by  the  policies 
and  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
administration  he  represents. 

40.  63  fiat.  880, 

41.  Digest  of  Public  Laws  Affecting  the  Air  Force 
Enacted  in  First  Session,  81st  Congress,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Analysis  Presentation  Branch 
(now  Legislative  Research),  Directorate  of 
Legislation  and  Liaison,  OSAF,  20  November 
1949,  Section  A,  Title  X,  p  2.  See  also  63  Stat. 
1067 

42.  64  Stat  828. 

43.  65  Stat.  333,  378  For  a  detailed  record  of  the 
various  amendments  of  the  National  Security 
Act  see  Committee  Print  No.  2,  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947,  8  January  1952,  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

44  Ltr ,  Robert  A.  Lovett,  S/AF,  to  Pres.  Truman, 
18  Nov  1952,  in  AFSHO  files 

45.  62  Stat  604. 

46.  64  Stat.  321 ;  17  S.  Code,  Cong.  Ser ,  81  Cong,,  2 
Sess,,  1950,  H,  2696. 

47.  U.S.  Code,  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  1950, 
H,  2705-9. 

48.  64  Stat.  323. 

49.  Ibid.  In  1948  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  had 
recommended  a  statutory  military  personnel  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Air  Force  in  the  interest  of 
efficient;  and  effective  planning  and  program¬ 
ming  (see  Nat.  MU  Estb.,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Am  Force  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1948,  pp.  13-14). 

50.  64  Stat.  324.  Title  n  also  contained  a  saving 
provision  which  maintained  the  existing  status 
of  the  Air  National  Guard  as  a  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  Air  Force,  and  a  provision  re¬ 
pealing  earlier  laws  which  had  severely  limited 
the  strength  of  the  Air  Arm  in  personnel  and 
m  aircraft  (see  44  Stat,  780  and  53  Stat.  555). 
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61.  64  Stat  324-35.  The  removal  of  time  limits  on 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds,  al¬ 
though  not  absolute,  was  very  significant  in  that 
it  would  permit  better  planning  and  program¬ 
ming  in  Air  Force  expenditures  and  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  long-range  planning  in  procurement 
affairs. 

52  Interview  by  author  with  Lt.  Col  Chester  W 
Wilson,  USAF,  Chief,  Legislative  Div,  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  18  June  1952 

53.  U,S  Code,  Cong  Ser ,  82  Cong  ,  1  Sess .  1951,  II, 
2192;  65  Stat  326-34 

54.  Cong,  Rec ,  82  Cong,,  1  Sess.,  p.  470  (19  Jan, 
1951) 

55.  Ibid.,  pp  553,  652  (24  Jan  1951) 

56  Ibid.,  p.6640 

57.  Ibid.,  pp.  6863-64,  11481;  US  Code,  Cong  Ser, 
82  Cong.,  t  Sess.,  1951,  U,  2206-8. 

58  Congressional  Record,  82  Cong ,  1  Sess ,  pp. 
11481-82  (17  Sept  1951).  Gen.  Hoyt  Vanden- 
burg.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  in  tes¬ 
tifying  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  on  23  April,  had  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  term  “supervision”  in  the  House  bill.  He 
said  the  term  "command”  should  be  used  to 
give  the  Chief  of  Staff  clear  authority;  other¬ 
wise,  he  said  we  might  “be  dropping  A-bombs 
or  something  at  some  place  where  we  don't  want 
it  in  happen  ”  (New  York  Times,  24  Apr.  1951), 
P.  7. 

59.  Congressional  Record,  82  Cong ,  1  Sess ,  pp. 
11481-82  (17  Sept.  1951). 

60.  Ibid.,  pp  11509,  11572. 

61.  65  Stat  326. 

62  Ibid 

63  Ibid.,  327 

64.  Ibid.,  327-28. 

65.  Ibid.;  61  Stat  886. 

66.  65  Stat.  328-29. 

67.  64  Stat  323;  65  Stat.  329. 

68.  64  Stat  268;  65  Stat.  329-30. 

69  65  Stat.  330-32.  Section  307  resolved  the  con¬ 
fusion  over  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  etc.,  by  specifying  that  certain 
persons  should  be  assigned  special  duties. 

70.  Ibid ,  332 

71.  Ibid.,  333 

7?.  Ibid. 

73.  Ibid.  It  should  be  noted  that  by  the  Aet  of 
June  25,  1948  (P  L.  775,  80  Cong.,  2  Sess  )  there 
had  been  established  in  the  USAF  the  Office  of 
Judge  Advocate  General  (See  62  stat.  1014-15). 

74.  Congressional  Record,  82  Cong ,  1  Sess.,  p  6864 
(21  June  1951) 

75.  65  Stat.  333. 

76.  Ibid. 

77.  65  Stat.  334. 

78  Interview  by  author  with  Lt  Col.  Chester  W. 
Wilson,  USAF 

79.  Ibid. 

80  U.S.  Code,  Cong.  Ser.,  82'  Cong.,  1  Sess,  1951, 
H, 2192 

81  "TAC  Act,"  N.Y,  Times,  18  Sept  1951,  p  14. 


Chapter  V 

1.  Memo  for  Leg,  and  Ln  Div.,  WD  Special  Staff, 
from  Gen  Carl  A  Spaatz,  CG  AAF,  13  Dec, 
1946,  subj.:  WD  Legislative  Program,  80th 
Cong,  in  DRB,  010-46,  Legislation,  10  Aug. 
1946 

2.  Status  of  Selected  Legislation  of  Interest  to 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and 
Administration,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
List  Prepared  by  the  Budget  and  Legislative 
Branch,  Executive  Office,  DCS/P&A,  19  June 
1948,  in  DRB,  Pending  Legislation  (15  May-27 
July  1948) 

3.  Analysis  Presentation  Branch,  Dir.  Leg  &  Ln  , 
OSAF,  “Historical  Background  of  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison,”  pp.  1-2,  m 
files  of  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison,  OSAF, 
Washington,  D  C, 

4  Ibid ,  p  2 

5.  Ibid ,  pp.  3-4. 

6  Ibid,  p  4. 

7.  National  Military  Establishment,  Annual  Re¬ 
port  oj  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1S48,  p.  305;  Memo  for  the  Record, 
Major  Charles  L  Lutz,  Executive,  Legislative 
Division,  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison,  OSAF, 
3  Nov.  1954,  subj.:  Legislative  Division  Review 
of  the  Monograph  “Legislative  History  of  the 
AAF  and  the  USAF,  1941-1951”  [a  draft  of 
the  present  study],  p  1 

8  61  Stat  676-77 

9.  Analysis  Presentation  Branch,  Dir,  Leg  &  Ln  , 
OSAF,  “Historical  Background  of  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Legislation  and  Liaison,”  pp  5-7. 

10  Off  Memo  20-9,  Orgn ,  L/Leg.  and  Ln ,  from 
OSAF,  Washington,  9  April  1951,  p.  1. 

11.  Jbid  ,  pp  1-2. 

12.  Interview  by  author  with  Maj.  Charles  L. 
Lutz,  Executive,  Legislative  Division,  Office  of 
Legislative  Liaison,  OSAF,  17  Nov  1954;  Memo 
for  the  Record,  Maj,  Charles  L,  Lutz,  Execu¬ 
tive,  Legislation  Division,  Office  of  Legislative 
Liaison,  OSAF,  3  Nov  1954,  subj.:  "Legis¬ 
lative  History  of  the  AAF  and  the  USAF,  1941- 
1951”  ia  draft  of  the  present  study],  pp.  1-2. 

13  Interview  by  the  author  with  Capt.  James  T. 
Ashworth,  Asst  Exec ,  Legislative  Div ,  Dir. 
Leg.  &  Ln„  OSAF,  19-20  June  1952;  Memo  for 
the  Record,  Maj  Charles  L  Lutz,  Exec  ,  Legis¬ 
lative  Div.,  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison,  OSAF, 
3  Nov.  1954,  subj.:  “Legislative  History  of  the 
AAF  and  the  USAF,  1941-1951”  Ea  draft  of 
the  present  study],  pp.  2-3 

14  Interview  with  Capt  James  T,  Ashworth,  Asst. 
Exec ,  Legislative  Div ,  Dir  Leg  &  Ln  ,  OSAF, 
18  June  1952. 

15.  Lamotte  Cohu,  "  ‘Paper  Bag’  Air  Force,”  Air 
Force  (March  1947),  pp  12-13. 

16.  60  Stat.  308-9. 

17.  Atomic  Energy — Hearings  Before  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  First  Session, 
on  H  R,  4280,  An  Act  for  the  Development  and 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy— October  9  and  18, 
1945,  pp  1-3 

18  60  Stat,  755-75 
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19  60  Stat  661,  916-17.  Public  Law  663,  79  Cong, 
2  Sess.,  also  authorized  the  President  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District 
the  wartime  atomic  bomb  project)  to  be  used 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Atomic 

Energy  Act  of  1946  <60  Stat ,  613) 

20  63  Stat.  762  This  amending  legislation,  Public 
Law  347,  81  Cong,,  1  Sess ,  approved  October 
11, 1949,  also  made  retired  officers  of  the  USAP 
<as  well  as  of  the  Army  and  Navy)  eligible  for 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee. 

21.  William  Millis,  ed.,  Forrestal  Diaries,  (New 
York,  1951),  p.  477;  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  a f 
the  Air  Force  for  the  Fiscal  year  1948,  pp.  81, 
112. 

22.  60  Stat  812. 

23  Smith,  American  Democracy  and  Military 
Power,  pp  248-250. 

24.  AHS-19,  Civilian  Volunteer  Activities  In  the 
AAP,  pp.  54-110.  See  this  reference  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  CAP  and  its  activities 
in  World  War  n.  In  USAP  Hist.  Div.  Archives 

25.  Ibid ,  p.  72. 

26.  60  Stat  346-47. 

27.  Ltr„  S/W  to  Hon.  Paul  Appleby,  Actg.  Dir., 
BOB,  Washington,  D.C.,  19  June  1946,  in  DRB, 
Legislation  010, 1  June  1946,  Pt.  in 

28  62  Stat  274-75.  As  constituted  in  1953  CAP 
was  composed  of  volunteer,  dues-paying  mem¬ 
bers  organized  into  wings,  groups,  and  squad¬ 
rons  like  the  USAP  organisations.  At  the  head 
of  the  corporation  was  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen. 
Carl  A  Spaatz,  Ret.  Aiding  the  board  admin¬ 
istratively  was  a  National  Headquarters  staffed 
entirely  with  USAP  personnel.  Each  wing  was 
also  staffed  with  USAP  personnel.  The  USAP 
personnel  performed  no  command  functions, 
only  liaison  and  advisory  duties  Final  liaison 
with  the  USAP  was  furnished  through  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  Directorate  of  Training,  Professional 
Education  Division.  Also  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  CAP,  had  access  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Maj.  Gen. 
Lucas  V  Bean,  National  Commander,  CAP, 
“Civilians  Patrol  the  Skies,”  Army  Informa¬ 
tion  Digest  [May  19531,  pp  3-10  ) 

29.  60  Stat.  997-98. 

30  Sum.  Sheet,  Brig  Gen  Reuben  C.  Hood, 
DC/ AS  to  S/W  and  C/S,  11  Mar.  1946,  subj.: 
HR  5144,  a  bill  “To  establish  a  national  air 
museum  and  for  other  purposes,”  in  DRB, 
010-46,  Leg.,  1  Jan.-4  Apr.  1946,  Pt  1 

31.  60  Stat.  345,  925,  941. 

32.  61  Stat.  103-105. 

33.  Ibid.,  934-40. 

34.  U  S .  Code  and  Cong.  Ser ,  SI  Cong.,  1  Sess., 
1949,  H,  1991-95,  53  Stat.  714-21. 

35.  65  Stat.  373. 

36.  U  S  Code  &  Cong,  and  Admin.  Sen) ,  82  Cong,, 
1  Sess,  1951,  H,  2250-51. 
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lar  Army,  Air  Corps,"  2  Oct.  1945,  in  DRB, 
Leg.  010,  Aug.  1945. 

46.  59  Stat.  663-65 

47.  59  Stat.  925.  Public  Law  231,  79  Cong.,  1  Sess 
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48  60  Stat.  56 

49  60  Stat.  59-60 

50.  Memo  for  the  CG  AAP  from  Maj  Gen.  W.  S 
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51.  Memo  for  DC  AAP  from  Maj.  Gen.  F.  L. 
Anderson,  USA,  AC/AS-1,  subj.:  Plans,  19  Apr. 
1946,  in  DRB  27  Plans  (8  June  1945-1  May 

1946) . 

52  A  Bill  to  Provide  for  the  Procurement,  Pro¬ 
motion.  and  Elimination  of  Regular  Army  Of¬ 
ficers  and  for  Other  Purposes,  80th  Cong ,  1st 

Sess,  HR.  2539  (5.904) . a  printed  bill 

in  DRB.  OCS,  Folder  1  (31  Dec.  1946-13  Mar. 
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53.  Cong.  Rec.,  80th  Cong,  1  Sess.,  7003  (13  June 
1947). 

54.  Memo  for  Gen  Spaatz  from  Maj.  Gen.  F.  L. 
Anderson,  AC/AS-1,  11  Jan  1947,  in  DRB, 
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55.  61  Stat.  795-913.  The  act  did  not  refer  to  the 
Air  Force  as  such — it  still  used  the  term  “Air 
Corps”  despite  the  recent  enactment  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1947  which  provided 
for  a  separate  Air  Force. 

56.  Rpt  of  Subcom.  of  Mil.  Pers.  Policy  Com., 
subj.:  Study  and  Revision  of  Officer  Person¬ 
nel  Act  Of  1947,  18  Nov.  1949,  in  DRB,  OCS, 
Polder  4,  Comparative  Study  of  Off.  Pers.  Act 
of  1947, 

57.  61  Stat.  883-914;  Lt  Col  George  E.  Baya, 
“New  Promotion  Law  for  Officers,”  Army  In* 
formation  Digest,  n  (Sep,  1947) ,  i3. 

58.  61  Stat  892-93 

59  Ibid.,  894 

60  Ibid,,  894-97. 

61.  Ibid.,  897-902. 

62  Ibid.,  902-13 

63.  Col.  Wilson  H.  Banks,  USAP,  “How  the  USAP 
Permanent  Promotion  System  Affects  Duty 
Performance”  (A  Research  Paper  Submitted  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  Air  War  College,  Air  Uni- 
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versity  MAFB,  Ala.,  Jan  1952),  pp  4-6,  15-n, 
In  the  period  between  the  inception  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  and  1  January  1962,  a 
total  of  284  officers  of  the  USAF  were  passed 
over  for  the  second  time  by  their  selection 
boards  and  either  removed  or  scheduled  for 
removal  from  the  active  list. 

64.  62  Stat  1069-70,  Title  I  and  IH  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  were  amended  by  Congress  in 
1950  but  this  concerned  only  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  64  Stat  2S0-54 

65.  62  Stat.  1081-84 

60.  17.S,  Code  &  Cong  Ser.,  80  Cong ,  2  Sess.,  1948, 
H,  2162. 

67.  Ibid..  2166;  62  Stat  1084-1006. 

68  U.S.  Code  &  Cong  Ser.,  30  Cong.,  2  Sess  ,  1948, 
H,  2168-9;  62  Stat  1087-91, 

69.  Nat.  Mil.  Estb ,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  jar  the  Fiscal  Year  1948,  p  16. 

70  Memo  for  Chief,  Military  Personnel  Division, 
from  Col.  Robert  H.  Warren,  AC,  Procurement 
Branch,  subj.:  Legislative  Recommendations 
(3  Apr  1947) ,  in  DRB,  Legislation,  1947. 

71.  Memo  for  the  Chief  of  Air  Staff  from  Maj 
Gen.  Hugh  J.  Knerr,  USA,  Secretary  General, 
The  Air  Board,  subj  :  Proposed  Officer  Pay 
Structure  for  the  Air  Forces  Within  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment  (4  June  1947) , 
In  DRB,  Officer  Candidate  School,  Folder  5, 
Proposed  Officer  Pay  Structure  for  the  Air 
Forces  Within  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,  1947. 

72.  R&R  from  AC/AS-1  to  Deputy  Chief  of  Air 
Staff,  subj.:  Air  Force  Pay  Bill  (7  Aug.  1947), 
in  DRB,  Officer  Candidate  School,  Folder  5, 
Proposed  Officer  Pay  Structure  for  the  Air 
Forces  Within  the  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment,  1947.  General  Kneer's  study  was 
made  available  to  these  committees  studying 
the  officers’  pay  question  for  their  use  and 
information 

73.  Ibid, 

74  "Background  of  the  Report,"  Army  Informa¬ 
tion  Digest,  IV  (Feb.  1949) .  p.  38 

75  “Career  Compensation  for  the  Services,”  Army 
Information  Digest,  IV  (February  1949) ,  p  39 

76.  56  Stat.  359-69.  The  provisions  of  this  act  also 
applied  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Coast,  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service 

77.  60  Stat.  343-45. 

78.  61  Stat.  134 

79.  US  Code  &  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.,  1  Sess ,  1949, 
n,  2090-91. 

80.  “Congress  Completes  Action  on  Pay  Bill; 
President  to  Sign  Next  Week;  Plans  Ready,” 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  LXXXVJI  (1  Oct. 
1949),  p  105. 

81.  "President  Signs  Pay  Act;  Effective  1  Oct,,” 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  LXXXVH  (15  Oct 
1949),  p.  165. 

82.  U.S.  Code  &  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  1949, 
H,  2089-92;  63  Stat.  802-41 

83.  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  LXXXVH  (8  Oct 
1949) ,  147. 

84.  Ibid.,  (12  June  1949),  p.  105. 

85.  63  Stat.  825-27. 
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86  55  Stat.  240;  63  Stat.  837. 

87  63  Stat.  108  This  act  also  provided  that  avia¬ 
tion  cadets  were  not  to  receive  incentive  pay. 
It  actually  reduced  flying  pay  from  50  per 
cent  of  base  pay  to  a  sliding  scale  which 
ranged  from  41  per  cent  of  base  pay  for  second 
lieutenants  to  18  per  cent  for  generals.  The 
Military  Functions  Act  of  1948  had  provided 
that  non-flying  officers  should  not  receive 
flying  pay  in  excess  of  $720  per  annum.  It  had 
also  specified  that  flight  surgeons  and  com¬ 
missioned  or  warrant  officers  undergoing  flight 
training  were  to  be  defined  as  flying  officers. 

88  US.  Code  &  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.,  Z  Sess ,  1950, 
D,  3672 

89.  Ibid..  3762-74,  U.S.  Stat  794-97 

90  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Sundry  Legislation  Affecting  the  Naval  and 
Militant  Establishment.  1951,  82  Cong.,  3  Sess. 
(Washington,  1951),  2235 

81.  Ibid.,  2250. 

92.  66  Stat.  79-81. 

93.  63  Stat.  570-77. 

94.  The  Aircraft  Yearbook,  1950,  p.  130;  Thomas 
K  Finletter,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force,  January  1  to  June  30 
1951,  pp  226-27. 

95.  60  Stat.  181,  341-43. 

96  62  Stat.  601-44;  65  Stat.  75-89 

97  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Service,  80  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  (25  Mar 

1948) ,  PP  381-82. 

98  Army  Air  Forces  Statistical  igest,  1948,  p  13. 

99  62  Stat.  605. 

100.  US.  News  &  World  Report,  XXVI  (25  Mar. 

1949) ,  p.  16. 

101.  Thomas  K  Finletter,  Semiannual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  January  1  to 
June  30  1951,  pp  198-99. 

pp  198-99. 

102.  62  Stat.  317 

103  62  Stat  371-75 

104  Department  of  Defense,  Semiannual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  January  1  to 
June  30,  1951,  p  233. 

105  Nat  Mil.  Estb.,  First  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  1948,  p,  56.  Public  Law  775.  80 
Cong.,  2  Bess  (approved  25  June  1948)  granted 
authority  to  the  USAF  for  the  administration 
of  military  justice  similar  to  that  given  the 
Army  and  Navy.  See  62  Stat.  1014. 

106.  U.S,  Cede  <fc  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  1950 
H,  2222-26;  64  Stat.  107-8. 

107.  Brig  Gen  James  Snedeker,  Military  Justice 
Under  the  Uniform  Code  (Boston,  1953) ,  p.  4. 

108.  Associates  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Department 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  Principles  of  Insurance  and  Re¬ 
lated  Benefits  for  Service  Personnel  (Harris¬ 
burg,  1953),  pp.  75-7  [hereinafter  cited  as 
USMA,  Principles  of  Insuranccl. 

109.  60  Stat.  781-89:  Maj.  James  C.  Ballagh,  “Shall 
I  Convert  My  Insurance,”  Army  Information 
Digest,  II  (Oct.  1948),  p.  40. 
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110.  61  Stat  5-7. 

111.  62  Stat.  1103-10. 

112.  63  Stat.  74-75. 

113.  65  Stat.  33-35. 

114.  65  Stat  36-38;  USMA,  Principles  of  Insurance, 
pp.  77-78. 

115.  U.S.  Code  &  Const,  Ser,,  82  Cong.,  1  Sess,,  1951, 
IT,  1390. 

116.  65  Stat.  43-44. 

117.  65  Stat.  153. 

118.  USMA,  Principles  of  Insurance,,  pp.  84-99 

119.  62  Stat  469. 

120.  62  Stat.  1219-20.  Today’s  servicemen  are  to¬ 
morrow’s  veterans. 

131.  63  Stat.  201-2. 

122.  60  stat.  963-67. 

123.  61  Stat.  748-49;  62  Stat.  506-7;  Stat.  611;  64 
Stat  88,  194-95,  427,  978-79. 

124.  56  Stat.  753-57. 

125.  Maj.  Jack  McKinley  Hertzog,  "Soldier  Vot¬ 
ing — Then  and  Now,"  Army  Information  Di¬ 
gest,  VH  (NOV.  1952) ,  pp.  41-46. 

126.  Ibid.,  pp.  48-49;  60  Stat.  96-103, 

127.  64  Stat.  1082-83. 

128.  64  Stat.  336. 

129.  65  Stat .  90. 

130.  U.S.  Code  m  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong,  2  Sess.,  1951, 
H,  2705-10. 

130.  U.S.  Code  &  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  1951, 

131.  64  Stat.  826-8. 

133.  65  Stat.  3,  198. 

134.  65  Stat.  5-6. 

135  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Copsey,  “The  TJSAF  Be¬ 
gins,”  The  Air  Reservist  (June  1953),  p.  4. 

136.  Ibid. 

137.  61  Stat,  504 

138  61  Stat,  46-47;  62  Stat.  374. 

139.  62  Stat  87-91,  10B7-91. 

140.  63  Stat.  201-202. 

141.  Copsey,  "The  USAF  Begins,”  The  Air  Reserv¬ 
ist,  (June  1953),  p.  4 

142.  64  Stat.  323.  Those  personnel  of  the  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  who  were  on  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Force  of  the  United  States  were  not  to  be 
included  in  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Air  National  Guard. 

143.  65  Stat  328-30 

144.  Nat.  Mil.  Estb.,  First  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  1948,  162-63 

145.  U.S.  Code,  Cong.  &  Admin  News,  82  Cong.,  2 
Sess,,  1952,  H,  2005. 

146.  Comment  2,  Hq  AAF  to  R&D  Div ,  WDGS,  12 
Nov.  1946,  in  R&R,  Dir.  of  Info,,  AAF  to  C/AS, 
subj.:  Study  of  H.R.  7209,  5  Nov.  1946,  in  DRB, 
Legislation,  August  1946 

147.  60  Stat.  867. 

148.  GO  Stat.  596-660. 

149.  61  Stat.  506. 


150.  62  Stat  21-6;  V  S.  Code  &  Cong.  Ser.,  80  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  1948.  n,  1048-72. 

151  Nat  MU.  Estb.,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1948, 
pp,  316-17. 

162.  Ibid,,  pp  3-7;  DD,  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

1949,  p.  240.  The  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board  was  a  10-man  board  made  up  of  five 
senators  and  five  representatives.  Its  function 
was  to  study  the  current  and  future  needs  of 
American  aviation  including  military  aviation. 
Congress  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
this  board  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  287, 
80  Cong,,  1  Sess.  (approved  30  July  1947).  See 
61  Stat.  676-7. 

153.  Natl.  Mid.  Estb.,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1948, 
p.  3;  64  Stat.  323. 

154  62  Stat,  260. 

165.  62  Stat.  1049-50. 

156  65  Stat.  7-25. 

157.  The  Aircraft  Year  Book,  1949,  pp.  147-9. 

158.  “Final  Report  on  Unification,  Full  Text  of 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Conclu¬ 
sions,”  U  s.  News  &  World  Report,  XVm  (10 
Mar,  1950) ,  47. 

159.  Edward  B.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Commander,  USN,  “The 
Role  of  Congress  in  Naval  Affairs”  (A  Research 
Paper  Submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Air 
University  War  College,  MAFB,  March  1953), 
pp  6-8.  By  February  1953  this  subcommittee 
had  completed  44  special  investigations  and 
had  made  reports  on  them,  including  Report 
No.  39,  Interim  Report  of  Defense  Mobilization 
Adequacy  of  Our  Air  Power,  dated  17  June 
1952, 

160.  DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  1  January  to  30  June  1950,  pp,  12-14 

161.  62  Stat.  1225-8;  U.S.  Code  &  Cong.  Ser,  80 
Cong ,  2  Sess.,  1940,  II,  2290, 

162.  64  Stat.  798-822. 

163  65  Stat.  110-11,  131-44. 

164.  “Prices  Rising -and  So  are  Tempers,”  News¬ 
week,  XXXVIII  <13  August  1951),  p  61. 

165.  US.  Code  &  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong.  2  Sess.,  1950, 
ET,  4347-8;  64  Stat.  1257-8. 

166.  65  Stat,  41-2,  700, 

167.  Dr.  M.  Maurer,  Historian,  AMC,  History  of 
USAF  Activities  in  Support  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program,  Part  I  -  to  JUly 

1950,  pp.  5-10.  In  Archives,  USAF  Historical 
Division 

168.  64  Stat  759;  65  Stat.  113,  730. 

169.  Hist  Air  Materiel  Command,  1  January-30 
June  1951,  I.  216-17.  in  Archives,  USAF  Hist 
Div. 

170.  Hq.,  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  USAF 
and  the  MDAP,  1951,  pp.  70-71,  100.  In  Ar¬ 
chives,  USAF  Hist.  Div. 

171.  63  Stat.  1013 

172.  64  Stat.  748, 

173.  64  Stat.  1062,  1232-3;  65  Stat.  60. 

174.  65  Stat.  441-2. 
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175.  Statement  toy  General  Arnold,  CG  AAF,  at 
Joint  Hearings  of  Subcommittee  on  War  Mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Two  Subcommittees  of  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  in  DEB,  Legislation,  910, 
August  1945 

176  17  S  Code  &  Cong  Ser,,  81  Cong.,  1  Sess ,  1949, 
H,  2301-2. 

177  61  Stat  506-7 

178  63  Stat  S36-7 

179  Ibid. 

180.  63  Stat.  980. 

181.  64  Stat.  388. 

182.  64  Stat.  748,  895. 

183.  64  Stat.  1062,  1233. 

184.  63  Stat  876,  1015 

185  64  Stat  750,  1235. 

186  65  Stat.  443 

187.  See  p.  96  above. 

188  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
1952,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-second  Congress,  First 
Session  (Washington,  1951),  p.  768. 

189.  63  Stat.  66,  876. 

190.  64  Stat.  748,  1233. 

191  US.  Code  &  Cong.  Ser.,  81  Cong ,  l  Sess.,  1949, 
H, 1233-36 

192  DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Atr  Force,  January  1  to  June  30  1950,  p  158, 
DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  January  1  to  June  30  1949,  p 
246. 

193.  DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  January  1  to  June  30  1951, 
p.  209 

194.  64  Stat  363,  765.  The  total  amount  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  acquisition  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  real  property  under  the  Act  of  No¬ 
vember  1,  1951  was  $2,071,200,000.  There  was 
no  breakdown  of  how  much  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  each  of  the  several  projects  au¬ 
thorized  by  law,  however,  the  proving  ground 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  11,  1949  was 
specifically  included. 

195  59  Stat  82,  120. 

196.  60  Stat.  8.  The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  1946,  however,  made  certain  unexpended 
funds  available  to  NACA  for  the  construction 
of  a  wind  tunnel  at  Moffett  Field,  California. 

197.  60  Stat.  613  Public  Law  25,  80  Cong ,  1  Sess 
(approved  29  March  1947),  made  an  additional 
$1,040,000  available  to  NACA  for  salaries  and 
other  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1947.  See  61 
Stat  28. 

193.  61  Stat  599. 

199  62  Stat  189,  1034.  The  Second  Deficiency  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1949,  made  an  extra  $747,000 
available  to  NACA  for  salaries  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  63  Stat.  254. 

200.  See  p.  96  above. 

201.  62  Stat.  266 

202.  63  Stat.  254,  64  Stat.  286. 


203.  63  Stat.  936-37 

204  64  Stat  418-19 

205.  84  Stat  711-12.  A  deficiency  appropriation. 
Public  Law  911,  81  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (approved 
6  January  1951),  granted  an  additional  $3,250,- 
000  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  In  fiscal 
year  1951. 

206.  65  Stat  278  A  supplemental  appropriation  act 
approved  5  June  1952.  made  $1,460,000  avail¬ 
able  to  the  NACA  for  salaries  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  in  fiscal  year  1952  See  65  Stat  113. 

207.  62  Stat  375-81  However,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  appropriations  for  this  authorized  Air  Force 
construction  in  fiscal  year  1948, 

208  Nat.  Mil,  Estb ,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1948,  p  11 

209  63  Stat  944,  980. 

210  64  Stat.  243-44,  748  The  funds  appropriated 
were  an  undesignated  portion  of  the  sum  of 
$164,784,000  granted  to  the  Air  Force  for  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  real  property. 

211  64  Stat,  1062. 

212.  DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  January  1  to  June  30,  1951, 
P.  224. 

213  64  Stat.  1221-23. 

214,  64  Stat.  1233 

215.  65  Stat  50. 

216  DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  January  1  to  June  30,  1951, 
p  225. 

217,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
1952,  Hearings,  82  Cong,,  p  1273. 

218,  U  S  Code,  Cong.  &  Admin.  Ser.,  82  Con ,  1 
Sess ,  1951,  H,  2214 

219,  Ibid.,  2225. 

220  65  Stat.  350-65 

221  65  Stat  442.  These  funds  were  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  four  projects  authorized 
by  Public  Law  410,  81st  Congress,  and  Public 
Law  43,  82  Cong ,  1  Sess,  and  for  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  previous  contract  obligations. 

222.  65  Stat,  765-66.  This  part  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1952,  was 
contained  in  chapter  VI  of  the  act,  which 
chapter  was  to  be  cited  as  the  “Military  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act,  1952  ” 

223.  DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  January  1  fo  June  30,  1952, 
p  229. 

224.  60  Stat.  13,  224,  625. 

225.  60  Stat.  550-51;  61  Stat.  71. 

226.  Natl  Mil,  Estb.,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1948, 
pp  34-36  As  complete  segregation  of  funds 
was  not  effected  until  fiscal  year  1950,  the 
Air  Force  administered  only  $3,700,000,000  of 
of  the  approximately  $4,980,000,000  appro¬ 
priated  for  Its  benefit  in  fiscal  1949 

227  DD,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1949,  pp.  274-75, 
314. 
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223.  Bailey,  Stephen  K.  and  Samuel,  Howard  D , 
Congress  at  Work.  (New  York,  1952) ,  pp 
558-81.  See  also  Millis  ed  The  Forrestal 
Dianes,  pp.  551-53 

229.  Aircraft  Year  Book,  1950,  p  127;  DD,  Semi¬ 
annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
January  1  to  June  30,  1950,  pp.  193,  199,  201. 

230.  DD,  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  January  1  to  June  30,  1951,  pp 
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March  3, 1912,  2,  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3, 
1916,  2;  Act  of  October  1,  1917,  2,  Army  Reor¬ 
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Act  of  July  2,  1926,  5-6,  8,  109;  Act  of  March  27, 
1934,  6;  Air  Mail  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  7;  Act  of 
August  12,  1935,  8,  10,  Act  Of  June  16,  1936,  8,  10; 
Act  of  June  24,  1936,  8,  10;  "An  Act  to  Expedite 
the  Strengthening  of  the  National  Defense,”  ap¬ 
proved  2  July  1940,  17;  Act  of  June  13,  1940,  17; 
Act  of  July  13,  1939,  19;  Second  Revenue  Act  of 
1940,  approved  9  September  1940,  20,  33;  The 
Pipeline  Act,  30  July  1941,  20-21;  Neutrality  Act 
of  1939  (“Cash  and  Carry”  Act),  4  November 
1939,  20,  22-23;  “An  Act  to  Promote  the  De¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States”  (Lend-Lease  Act) , 
approved  11  March  1941,  20,  22-25;  Act  of  May 
31,  1941,  24,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  civil  aircraft  pilots,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  27  June  1939,  28-29;  Act  of  August  5, 

1939,  28,  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 

1940,  29;  Act  of  April  3,  1939,  29-30;  Emergency 
National  Defense  Act  of  April  2,  1939,  29:  Avi¬ 
ation  Cadet  Act,  approved  3  June  1941,  31-33, 
47-48,  86,  Aviation  Student  Act,  approved  3 
June  1941,  32-33,  47;  Flight  Officer  Act,  1942,  32, 
47-48,  51;  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1922,  33; 
National  Defense  Act,  33,  71;  Act  of  October  14, 
1940,  34;  First  War  Powers  Act,  approved  18 
December  1941,  37,  43,  78,  97;  Second  War  Powers 
Act,  approved  27  March  1942,  38,  78;  "An  Act 
Providing  for  Sundry  Matters  Affecting  the 
Military  Establishment,”  approved  5  June  1942, 
38;  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  approved  26 
July  1947,  47,  55-68,  70-71,  82,  84,  93,  95,  99,  102, 
110-11;  “An  Act  to  create  the  title  of  Flight 
Officer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  to  amend  the 
Aviation  Cadet  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
47;  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939,  49;  Act 
of  June  3,  1941,  49,  Act  of  July  24,  1042,  49; 
Air  Corps  Promotion  Act,  approved  18  Feb  1942, 
50;  Act  of  October  4,  1940,  50,  Pay  Readjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1942,  50;  Act  of  April  3,  1939,  51,  Act 
of  September  26,  1941,  51;  servicemen’s  De¬ 
pendents  and  Allowances  Act  of  June  23,  1942, 
51;  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Act,  51;  Act  of  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  1943,  51;  “An  Act  to  establish  a  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps  for  Service  with  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,”  1942,  51;  Act  of 
July  1,  1943,  51;  Act  of  April  2,  1949,  62,  Na¬ 


tional  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949,  ap¬ 
proved  10  August  1949,  63-64;  Act  of  October 
15,  1949,  amending  the  National  Security  Act, 

64;  Air  Force  Organization  Act,  64;  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  approved  19  September  1951, 

64;  Act  of  June  24,  1948,  65;  Army  and  Air 
Force  Authorization.  Aet  of  1949,  10  July  1950, 
65-66,  68,  71,  93-94,  96,  111,  Air  Force  Organiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1951,  approved  19  September  1951, 
65-71,  93;  Officers  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  68-69, 

71,  81-83,  38;  Army  Organization  Act  of  1950, 

69;  Air  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1949, 
71-72;  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  approved  1 
August  1946,  76-77;  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  77;  War  Powers  Acts  of  1941  and 
1942,  amended  in  1946,  78;  Act  of  1946,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1933,  78;  Foreign 
Aid  Act,  approved  19  December  1947,  78;  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  78,  98;  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  79;  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  79;  International  Aviation  Facilities 
Act,  approved  16  June  1943,  80;  Act  of  March  23, 
1946,  83;  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalizatlon  and 
Retirement  Equalization  Act  of  1943,  83,  93-94; 

Fay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  85;  Career  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  of  1949,  approved  12  October  1949, 
84-87,  94;  Servicemen’s  Dependents'  Allowance 
Act  of  1942,  36;  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948, 

86,  88,  92;  Dependents*  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
approved  8  September  1950,  87;  Wherry  Act, 
approved  8  August  1949,  84,  87;  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1940,  88;  Universal  Military  Training  Act 
of  1951,  88;  Women’s  Armed  Services  Integra¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  approved  12  June  1948,  88,  93; 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
amended,  89;  Law  providing  for  a  uniform  code 
of  Military  Justice,  89,  94;  Insurance  Act  of 
1946,  89,  Servicemen’s  Indemnity  Act  of  1951, 
approved  25  April  1951,  90;  The  Insurance  Act 
of  1951,  approved  26  April  1951,  90;  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  amendments  of  1950,  1952  and  1953, 

90;  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946,  91;  Soldier 
Voting  Law,  92,  Absentee  voting  law  of  1942,  1 

92;  Act  of  December  5,  1942,  as  amended  by 
PL,  No.  1,  82  Cong.,  1  Bess.,  93;  Army-Navy 
Nurses  Act  of  1947,  93;  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952,  94,  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act,  approved  23  July  1946,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Act  of  June  7,  1939,  95;  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act,  approved  19  February  1940, 

92;  Act  of  June  20,  1914,  95;  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1943,  96,  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  approved 
23  March  1951,  96,  National  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of  1948,  approved  2  July  1948,  97;  Defense 
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Production  Act  ol  1950,  97;  Armed  Forces  Pro¬ 
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